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Foreword 


It is remarkable that, in this age of unprecedented global communication and interac- 
tion, the majority of the world’s languages are as yet not adequately described. With- 
out basic grammars and dictionaries, these languages and their communities of speak- 
ers are in a real sense inaccessible to the rest of the world. This state of affairs is anti- 
thetical to today’s interconnected global mindset. 

This series, undertaken as a critical part of the mission of the University of Mary- 
land Center for Advanced Study of Language (CASL), is directed at remedying this 
problem. One goal of CASLs research is to provide detailed, coherent descriptions 
of languages that are little studied or for which descriptions are not available in En- 
glish. Even where grammars for these languages do exist, in many instances they are 
decades out of date or limited in scope or detail. 

While the criticality of linguistic descriptions is indisputable, the painstaking work 
of producing grammars for neglected and under-resourced languages is often insuffi- 
ciently appreciated by scholars and graduate students more enamored of the latest the- 
oretical advances and debates. Yet, without the foundation of accurate descriptions of 
real languages, theoretical work would have no meaning. Moreover, without profes- 
sionally produced linguistic descriptions, technologically sophisticated tools such as 
those for automated translation and speech-to-text conversion are impossible. Such 
research requires time-consuming labor, meticulous description, and rigorous analy- 
sis. 

It is hoped that this series will contribute, however modestly, to the ultimate goal 
of making every language of the world available to scholars, students, and language 
lovers of all kinds. I would like to take this opportunity to salute the linguists at CASL 
and around the world who subscribe to this vision as their life’s work. It is truly a noble 
endeavor. 


Richard D. Brecht 
Founding Executive Director 
University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Language 


Series Editors’ Preface 


This series arose out of research conducted on several under-described languages at 
the University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Language. In commencing 
our work, we were surprised at how many of the world’s major languages lack ac- 
cessible descriptive resources such as reference grammars and bilingual dictionaries. 
Among the ongoing projects at the Center is the development of such resources for 
various under-described languages. This series of grammars presents some of the lin- 
guistic description we have undertaken to fill such gaps. 

The languages covered by the series represent a broad range of language families 
and typological phenomena. They are spoken in areas of international significance, 
some in regions associated with political, social, or environmental instability. Provid- 
ing resources for these languages is therefore of particular importance. 

However, these circumstances often make it difficult to conduct intensive, in-coun- 
try fieldwork. In cases where such fieldwork was impractical, the authors of that gram- 
mar have relied on close working relationships with native speakers, and, where pos- 
sible, corpora of naturalistic speech and text. The conditions for data-gathering—and 
hence our approach to it—vary with the particular situation. 

We found the descriptive state of each language in the series to be different from 
that of the others: in some cases, much work had been done, but had never been col- 
lected into a single overview; in other cases, virtually no materials in English existed. 
Similarly, the availability of source material in the target language varies widely: in 
some cases, literacy and media are very sparse, while for other communities plentiful 
written texts exist. The authors have worked with the available resources to provide 
descriptions as comprehensive as these materials, the native speaker consultants, and 
their own corpora allow. 

One of our goals is for these grammars to reach a broad audience. For that reason 
the authors have worked to make the volumes accessible by providing extensive ex- 
emplification and theoretically neutral descriptions oriented to language learners as 
well as to linguists. All grammars in the series, furthermore, include the native orthog- 
raphy, accompanied where relevant by Romanization. While they are not intended as 
pedagogical grammars, we realize that in many cases they will supply that role as well. 

Each of the grammars is presented as a springboard to further research, which 
for every language continues to be warranted. We hope that our empirical work will 
provide a base for theoretical, comparative, computational, and pedagogical develop- 
ments in the future. We look forward to the publication of many such works. 


Claudia M. Brugman 
Thomas J. Conners 
Anne Boyle David 
Amalia E. Gnanadesikan 


Preface 


When I first came to the University of Maryland Center for Advanced Study of Lan- 
guage (CASL), I told my new colleagues that I wanted to concentrate on a South Asian 
language. I had dabbled in various South Asian languages before, but I wanted to do 
better than that—I wanted to really learn one this time. David Cox suggested I work 
on Dhivehi and made it possible for me to do so—thank you! The result has been a 
fascinating ride. I cannot say that I have mastered the Dhivehi language, but I have 
learned a new and unique script, cudgeled my brain into processing a new set of syn- 
tactic structures, studied the Maldivian newspapers, and eaten rihaakuru (fish paste) 
and garudhiya (fish soup). I have even made some progress on identifying the many 
stages of coconut development and come to see a tulip as a kind of a tree (25 gas). 
Along the way I have had the privilege of getting to know some Maldivians and of ben- 
efiting from their kindness. I am especially grateful to Dr. Maryam Mariya, who has 
served as a consultant, answering countless questions as well as facilitating my meet- 
ings with other Dhivehi speakers both in New Zealand and in Malé. My thanks also to 
Dean Abdul Rasheed (Absy) Ali, who provided me with working space at the Faculty 
of Arts at Maldives National University. The other Dhivehi speakers who generously 
shared their language with me must remain anonymous due to IRB (Institutional Re- 
view Board) ethics rules on the use of human subjects, but I always remember them 
and the friendship they extended to me with gratitude. 

This grammar has also benefited from the input of many people at the University 
of Maryland. Anne David has served as the editor for this volume, catching typos, bad 
prose, poor formatting, and fuzzy thinking alike. Mike Maxwell and Tom Conners have 
also made editorial contributions. Aric Bills, Mike Maxwell, Sean Simpson, Stephanie 
Kramer, and Nate Clair have rendered technical assistance. Special thanks to Aric Bills 
for making the map and the other figures. Earlier versions of this work benefited from 
the proofreading skills of Rebecca McGowan, the formatting skills of Melissa Fox, and 
the indexing skills of Evelyn Browne, all of which were sadly missed in later versions. 
My thanks to all of them. 

At de Gruyter-Mouton my thanks are due to Lara Wysong and her team for shep- 
herding the book through the publication process. Thanks also to Jonathon Lum and 
an anonymous reviewer whose careful comments helped to improve the final text. None 
of the aforementioned people bear any responsibility for the errors that must surely re- 
main in this work. A definitive grammar of Dhivehi remains to be written, but I hope 
that the current book represents a step in that direction. 


Amalia E. Gnanadesikan 
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1 About this Grammar 


11 Scope of this book 


This grammar covers the northern dialect group of Dhivehi, with emphasis on the stan- 
dard dialect of the capital, Malé, which is home to roughly 40% of the Maldivian popu- 
lation. The standard written and the standard spoken dialects of Dhivehi are not terri- 
bly different, and both are covered here, including some discussion of informal spoken 
forms, prescriptive norms, and literary usages. Poetic usage is not covered, however. 
The southern dialect group diverges significantly from the northern dialects, as dis- 
cussed in Section 2.2. The southern dialects also diverge significantly from each other. 
These have not received much attention in the linguistic literature, with the exception 
of Wijesundera et al. (1988), Fritz (2002) and Fritz (2005). 


1.2 Sources 


The present grammar benefits greatly from previous works on Dhivehi, discussed fur- 
ther in Section 2.4, with a particularly large debt to Cain and Gair (2000) and Reynolds 
(2003), without which this work would not have been possible. In addition, Dhivehi- 
language sources such as grammatical handbooks (Ahmad 1970, Jameel 1970, and 
Shaadiqu 2012 [1993]), and the national (monolingual) dictionary (Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhi- 
vehi Dictionary] 2011) have also been consulted at various points. 

A major source for this work, unavailable to previous authors, is an extensive cor- 
pus of roughly 3.3 million words made possible by the posting in recent years of Dhi- 
vehi materials on the World Wide Web. The largest source of text for the corpus is the 
now-defunct online newspaper Haama Daily, with smaller contributions from Minivan 
News, Miadhu News, and Haveeru Online. In order to include a wider range of genres as 
well as examples of simpler sentence structures, the corpus has been supplemented 
with small extracts from other texts, including children's fiction.! A smaller spoken 
corpus was also collected during fieldwork conducted among Maldivian expatriates 
in New Zealand in 2012. A further fieldwork trip to Malé in 2014 provided additional 
data, as did the judgments of a native speaker consultant, Dr. Maryam Mariya. 

The vast majority of the examples used in this grammar are “naturally occurring," 
in that they were written or spoken for reasons other than the speaker being asked 
an explicit question about Dhivehi. As such they can be expected to convey a bet- 
ter sense of the language as it is actually used than artificially constructed sentences 
would. However, as a result of their being originally intended for another purpose, the 


1 The presence in later chapters of several example sentences about rabbits and/or a 
character named Pilaasee, for example, derives from a Dhivehi retelling of Peter Rabbit, 
published in Dhivehi as Pilaasee's Disobedience. 


2 == Aboutthis Grammar 


examples are often either longer or vaguer than might be ideal to make the grammati- 
cal point that they are here used to illustrate. Any example included in this grammar 
which is taken from a written source should be understood to include the entire sen- 
tence of the original source if it ends in a period in the Dhivehi line. It will be translated 
as asentence in English, with initial capitalization and a final period. If it does not in- 
clude the sentence-final particle 27 - -eve it is usually because it was a quote in the 
written source. Spoken examples attempt to follow the same rule of using the full sen- 
tence, but in unscripted speech the beginning and end of sentences can be a matter of 
judgment. Examples that are not punctuated as complete sentences, by contrast, are 
extracts from corpus sentences. Each example is tagged with a two- or three-character 
code that represents its source. The list of sources corresponding to the codes is given 
in Section 1.4. In examples from the spoken corpus, names have been changed to avoid 
using the real name of any of the speakers. 

Dhivehi, like otherlanguages with an established written tradition, has a set of pre- 
scriptive rules for “properly” using the language. Some Maldivians that I spoke with 
in Malé expressed concerns about my heavy reliance on a corpus, wondering how I 
would be able to identify errors on the part of the writers. It is certainly the case that 
Maldivian writers, like writers of English, do not always follow the prescriptive norms 
established for their language. It is also the case that errors may occur due to slips 
of typing or proofreading or due to the writer's lack of full fluency in the standard di- 
alect. In drawing on the corpus I have attempted to distinguish between the two types 
of “errors,” with the help of native speakers and my own increasing familiarity with 
the language. While a descriptive approach to a language does not suppress the “im- 
proper" usages, it is also more descriptively accurate to report on both a usage and the 
attitudes toward it than on a usage alone. Therefore I have made reference at times to 
prescriptive judgments, as well as to literary registers that are not part of the everyday 
colloquial language. 


13 Interpreting examples 


This grammar uses both in-line examples and longer, interlinear examples. In-line 
examples (Figure 1.1) are used within running text to refer briefly to a word or short 
phrase. They are also used in tables, where they may be displayed vertically. Interlin- 
ear examples (Figure 1.2) are used to set out longer examples in detail. All examples 
are given in the Dhivehi Thaana script followed by a Romanized representation of the 
Thaana (both Thaana and the Romanization scheme followed here are laid out in Chap- 
ter 3). In-line examples follow the Romanization with a gloss or translation, unless this 
is obvious from the context. 


Corpus source codes — 3 


v v 
R T 1 


“2, mihun ‘people’ 
"si 


^ 


Figure 1.1: In-line example 


Interlinear examples include both a morpheme-by-morpheme gloss and a more 
natural "free" translation into English. A gloss is a representation in English of the 
non-English expression. In some cases it may be the same as a translation, but in oth- 
ers it may be more abstract, such as when a word meaning ‘yov’ is glossed as 2 (for 
‘second person’). Glosses also attempt to represent the same Dhivehi word with the 
same English word in most cases, in order to give a sense for the range of meanings 
that the Dhivehi word has. A gloss of a morpheme may be thought of as a way to iden- 
tify a particular Dhivehi morpheme, rather than to translate it. The free translation, 
by contrast, is a rendering of the meaning of the Dhivehi expression into grammatical 
English, though in some cases it still sounds somewhat stilted, as faithfulness to the 
original may be valued above English style. See Section 1.5 for the meaning of the vari- 
ous abbreviations and punctuation marks (hyphens, periods, and underlines) that are 
used in the Romanization and gloss lines. At the end of the free translation line a two- 
or three-character code in parentheses identifies the source of the Dhivehi example. 
These codes are laid out in Section 1.4. 


wey gt AGS ZA PPP 
+ 


madama ali ge tere sāfu kurane 
tomorrow Ali house_inside clean do.FUT.3 


"Tomorrow Ali will clean the house.” (FW2) 


Figure 1.2: Interlinear example 


1.4 Corpus source codes 


The following is a list of sources for the examples given in this grammar, with the short 
code used in the examples shown at the left, the title or a description of the source in 
the middle, and the genre of text at the right. 
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C1 


D3 


DA 


DT 


DW 


EA 


FD 


FW1 


FW2 


HD 


HV 


KN 


MI 


MN 


PB 


Example provided by a native speaker consultant, Dr. 
Maryam Mariya. 


ozco?s cs 


ss” 3 aks > divehi grēd 3 darivarungefot 
‘Grade 3 Dhivehi Textbook’, Ali Ibrahim Maniku Saiboani 
(2010). Malé: Novelty Press, Maldives Centre for 
Educational Progress. 


2227 € 


AYA LR divehinge akuru ‘Scripts of the Maldivians’, 


Abbas Ibrahim (1998). Malé: National Centre for Maldivian 
Language and History. 


Ox co27 sr 2-70 


si 4D A dini tarubiyyatu 


darvanimse fot ‘ Religious Education Textbook’, Ibrahim 
Ramiz (1981). Malé: Ministry of Education. 


Dhivehi Wikipedia (www.dv.wikipedia.org). 


ct os 2 


MA KOMA ? erüburi annàne ‘They will Come Back’, 
Aminathu Nihan (2004). Malé: National Centre for 
Maldivian Languages and History. 


ge 


| 25 FS ZA 275 faseha divehi fasà fot 1 ‘Easy 
Dhivehi: Beginning book 1', Ali Ahmad (n.d.). Publisher 
and address not given. 


Example elicited during fieldwork in Palmerston North, 
New Zealand, 2012. 


Example elicited during fieldwork in Malé, Maldives, 2014. 


Haama Daily (formerly at www.haamadaily.com) 


Haveeru Online (www.haveeru.com.mv) 


* 24 zZz c27 


eo gI S20 RORY 7 ketterikamuge foni natija ‘The 


sweet Results of Patience’, Aminathu Faiza (n.d.). 
Publisher and address not given. 


Miadhu Daily (www.miadhu.com.mv) 


Minivan News (www. minivannews.com) 


o2«aco- 


tM ieži pilāsīge bas_nēhum ‘Pilaasee’s 


Disobedience Abdul Lateef Ahmad (n.d.). Publisher and 
address not given. 


Native speaker 
text 


Children’s 
textbook 


Nonfiction 


Children’s 
textbook 

Nonfiction 
Children’s 


fiction 


Children’s 
textbook 


Native speaker 
speech 


Native speaker 
speech 


News 


News 


Fiction 


News 
News 


Children’s 
fiction 
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SC Spoken Corpus. This corpus was created from recordings Native speaker 
made among expatriate Maldivians in New Zealand in speech 
2012. It consists of 14 transcribed recordings varying in 
length from 1.5 to 5.2 minutes, of which 6 are fully 
interactive conversations between two speakers, 5 are 
asymmetric conversations (with one speaker doing most 
of the talking), and 3 are monologues. Speakers were 
asked to speak on given topics but did so 
extemporaneously. The recordings were transcribed by a 
native speaker. The names of speakers have been 
changed in example sentences taken from this corpus. 


VN A BABS 625 vejje faritaek nufilāne ‘A Practised Children’s 
Skill will not be Lost’, Anmad Shafeeu (2014). Book Line fiction 


Printers and Publishers. 


15 Symbols and abbreviations 


The symbols and glossing abbreviations used in this grammar and presented below 
largely follow those set out in the Leipzig Glossing Rules.? A few additions have been 
made to meet the needs of the Dhivehi language. 


// Phones that are phonemic, or underlying are shown between slashes. 


[] The phonetic representation of the actual pronunciation of a form is 
shown between square brackets. Pronunciations that only occur in 
certain restricted contexts are represented in this way. Square brackets 
are also occasionally used to interpolate material. This may happen in 
the Romanization to indicate the nasal portion of a prenasalized stop 
that has been left unwritten in the Dhivehi script, or it may occur in a free 
translation to identify arguments that have been left null in the Dhivehi 
sentence. 


A period marks a break between words or morphemes that is shown in 
the Romanized Dhivehi but not in the English gloss, or in the English 
gloss but not in the Romanized Dhivehi. 


2 http://www.eva.mpg.de/lingua/resources/glossing-rules.php 
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In interlinear examples, a hyphen separates a word’s morphemes if they 
are separated in both the Romanized Dhivehi line and the English gloss 
line. If what is usually an affix is spelled as an individual word (with a 
space), a hyphen will be used in addition to a space in the Romanization 
and gloss lines, in order to show to indicate where the affix would 
normally be attached. In in-text examples, a hyphen separates the 
elements of a compound or sometimes other individual morphemes of a 
word. Morphemes that do not occur as independent words but are 
discussed in the text will be represented in in-text examples with a 
hyphen before or after them, depending on whether they are suffixes or 
prefixes. However, because a morpheme boundary may fall in the middle 
of a long vowel, and because certain allomorphy may be considered to be 
either a property of the stem or a property of the affix, the placement of 
the hyphen is sometimes approximate. 


An equal sign separates clitics from the rest of the word in interlinear 
examples. In in-line discussion of these morpheme, however, a simple 
hyphen is used to indicate whether they are prefixing or suffixing clitics 
(as in the previous entry). 


In interlinear examples, an underline separates items that may be 
considered separate words despite not being written as separate words 
in the example. 


In interlinear examples, the tilde separates morphemes in cases of 
reduplication. In tables, the tilde separates alternative versions of a 
word, 


Unattested form. The asterisk is used either to show that a particular 
form is ungrammatical (and thus not used by speakers) or that it has been 
hypothesized to have existed in the past, without actual textual proof. 


First person 

Second person 

Third person. Dhivehi third-person proforms do not have gender, but they 
are translated as ‘he’ or ‘she’ in the translation lines of interlinear 
examples in this grammar according to the identity of the person in the 
original source of the sentence. 

Ablative/instrumental case 

Adjectivizer 

Adverbializer 


Consonant 


Causative verb 


COP 


CNCS 


CNV 


COMP 


COND 


CONJ 


DAT 


DEF 


DEFR 


DEM 


DEM1 


DEM2 


DEM3 


DHON 


DIMP 


DM 


DOPT 


EMPH 


END 


FOC 


FUT 


GEN 


GND 


HHON 


Symbols and abbreviations 


Copula 

Concessive 

Converb 

Complementizer 

Conditional 

Co-ordinating particle 

Dative case 

Definite 

Deferential 

Demonstrative 

First-person demonstrative (near the speaker) 
Second-person demonstrative (near the addressee) 
Third-person demonstrative (not near the speaker or addressee) 
Divine honorific 

Divine imperative 

Discourse marker 

Divine optative 

Emphatic particle 

Sentence-final particle 

Focus verb 

Future tense 

Genitive case 

Gerund 


High Honorific 
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HON 


Honorific 

Hortative 
Imperative 
Indefinite 

Infinitive 

Irrealis 

literally 

Locative 

Logophoric pronoun 
Negative particle 
Negative concord 
Nominalizer 

Plural 

Present tense 
Perfect aspect 
Progressive aspect 
Past tense 
Participle 

Question particle 
Complementizer of an embedded question 
Quotative particle 
Reduplicated morpheme 
Reason particle 


Simultaneous particle 
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SOC Sociative case 
SUCC Successive particle 
TAG Tag question 

UNSP Unspecified 

V Vowel 

VN Verbal noun 

voc Vocative 


1.6 A preview of this grammar 


The following chapters present an in-depth picture of Dhivehi grammar as well as its 
unique writing system, Thaana. Included are the Dhivehi lexicon, phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax, as well as numerous comments on usage. The written language 
closely resembles the standard spoken language, with a few exceptions, such as the 
written sentence-final particle 2; - -eve. Although this work relies heavily on a written 
corpus for data, it also notes differences between the written language and the stan- 
dard spoken language where relevant and includes examples from a spoken corpus as 
well. 

Chapter 2 situates the Dhivehi language in its context with regard to its speakers 
and their homeland, its dialects, and the state of its linguistic description. 

Chapter 3 presents the phonology of Dhivehi, in which dental and retroflex stops 
contrast, as do plain and prenasalized voiced stops, but there is no distinctive aspira- 
tion. Vowels show distinctive length. The phonology includes a strict coda condition 
and morphologically triggered gemination. This chapter also introduces the Dhivehi 
writing system, which is then used (along with Romanization) in all the examples pre- 
sented in this grammar. 

Chapter 4 gives a brief overview of the structure of the Dhivehi lexicon, which is 
Indo-Aryan at its base, with a significant Arabic/Persian/Urdu overlay and increasing 
numbers of English loanwords. A system of honorifics applies to nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, and particles. Except in a few instances such as question particles and the def- 
erential first-person pronouns, most of this honorific system elevates the person that 
is being talked about rather than the addressee. 

As described in Chapter 5, Dhivehi nouns are divided into human and nonhuman 
classes, but there is no sex-based grammatical gender. Nouns inflect for definiteness, 
number, and case. 
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Chapter 6 presents pronouns, demonstratives, adjectives, and quantifiers. Dhivehi 
demonstratives (deictics) have three values: one for near the speaker, one for near the 
addressee, and one for elsewhere. These demonstratives may be used as pronouns, 
as noun modifiers (adnominals), or as verb modifiers (adverbs). The Dhivehi second- 
person singular pronoun is taboo in the standard language, and various strategies ex- 
ist to avoid using it. 

Chapter 7 turns to postpositions and adverbs, two minor parts of speech in Dhivehi. 
Being strictly head-final, Dhivehi uses postpositions instead of prepositions, most of 
which are derived from nouns. Adverbs are usually derived from adjectives or nouns. 

Chapter 8 presents verbs. Dhivehi finite verbs inflect for two persons and three 
tenses but not number. Medial verb forms include past, present, and future partici- 
ples, while nonfinite verb forms include the infinitive, the verbal noun, and the con- 
junctive verb (converb). Dhivehi verbs cluster into derivational families, consisting of 
intransitive/involitive/inactive, transitive/active, and causative members, with plain 
and honorific versions of each. 

Chapter 9 turns to particles, the small, uninflecting words and clitics of the lan- 
guage. Notable among these are the Dhivehi nonverbal copula, which equates two 
noun phrases, and quotative particles, which mark quotes or repetitions. Certain in- 
terjections and question particles are important to the addressee-oriented part of the 
Dhivehi honorific system. 

The later chapters concentrate on syntax. Chapter 10 considers noun phrases. Be- 
ing consistently head final in its syntax, Dhivehi puts nouns at the end of noun phrases, 
with relative clause constructions being expressed by participial clauses that precede 
the noun. The language is also unusual in its ordering of adjectives and quantifiers. 

As described in Chapter 11, Dhivehi, like other South Asian languages, does not 
allow the creation or borrowing of new verbs, and thus relies on noun- (or adjective-) 
verb compounds, formed with existing verbs, to expand its verb inventory. Chapter 11 
also considers the use of auxiliaries, modals, and infinitive constructions. 

Chapter 12 turns to the syntax of full sentences. In addition to sentences with verbs, 
Dhivehi allows two types of nonverbal sentences, those headed by predicate adjec- 
tives, and those employing the nonverbal copula. By default, the language follows SOV 
word order, although the spoken language allows reordering of the major elements in 
a sentence for a variety of rhetorical purposes. In the written language word order is 
more fixed, but focus verbs can be used to modify the order, with the focused element 
of the sentence placed after the verb. Negative sentences use a system of negative con- 
cord. 

Chapter 13 considers multiclausal sentences. Dhivehi follows the common South 
Asian restriction of using at most one finite (fully inflected) verb per sentence, so de- 
pendent clauses use a variety of other verb forms. Clause chaining, using the nonfi- 
nite converb form to append further clauses to the finite clause, is a particularly South 
Asian feature. 


2 The Dhivehi Language 


2.1 Introduction 


Dhivehi [di'vehi] is the language of the island nation of the Maldives. In English the 
language is also known as Maldivian; its native name is also transliterated as Divehi. 
Its ISO 639-3 code is div. The language belongs to the Indo-Aryan (or Indic) branch 
of the Indo-European family; its closest relative is Sinhala (Sinhalese), spoken in Sri 
Lanka, with which it forms what Sonja Fritz has dubbed the Insular group of Indo- 
Aryan languages (Fritz 2002: 1). As Bruce Cain and James Gair point out, Dhivehi is the 
only Indo-European language whose indigenous area includes territory south of the 
equator (Cain and Gair 2000: 1).? 

The number of Dhivehi speakers is somewhere between 335,000 and 410,000, with 
between 320,000? and 394,000* in the Maldives; about 10,000 on the island of Minicoy 
in India, where it is known as Mahl;5 and a few expatriate populations, particularly 
in Trivandrum, India.® A large proportion of Maldivians live in the capital city, Malé, 
which has a population of 132,000.” 

The Dhivehi language, or 3-2» divehi-bas, is a product of the history and 
geography of the Maldives. Like Sinhala, it has many inherited Indo-Aryan features, 
but also contains various features that are more like the geographically closer Dra- 
vidian languages than like the other, more geographically distant, Indo-Aryan lan- 


1 Here and elsewhere | follow conventional Maldivian transliteration of proper names but the 
more linguistically consistent CASL transliteration (outlined in Chapter 3) for linguistic data. 
The spelling Dhivehi accords with both the official Maldivian transliteration system and the 
conventional Maldivian transliteration of the name. The conventional Maldivian transliteration 
of proper names sometimes deviates from the official transliteration system established for the 
language (also presented in Chapter 3). Long /a:/, for example, is most often written as a rather 
than the official aa in names, and the name of the capital city, phonemically /ma:le/, is 
traditionally written Malé. 

2 This requires, however, that one consider “indigenous area" to refer only to where 
languages were spoken in precolonial times. Thus by this definition a language such as 
Afrikaans, derived from Dutch, is not considered indigenous to South Africa despite having 
developed and gained recognition as an independent language there. 

3 UN Data (http://data.un.org/CountryProfile.aspx?crName=MALDIVES, accessed 1/8/2014). 
4 The World Factbook 

(https: //www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world-factbook/geos/mv.html, accessed 
1/8/2014). 

5 Census of India 2011 (http:// censusindia.gov.in/2011-prov-results/data, files/lakshadweep/ 
data9620sheet.pdf, accessed 1/8/2014). 

6 Ethnologue: Maldivian (http://www.ethnologue.com/language/div, accessed 12/15/2014). 
7 UN Data (http://data.un.org/CountryProfile.aspx?crName=MALDIVES, accessed 1/8/2014). 
8 Inthe Romanization here and elsewhere in in-line examples, the hyphen separates the two 
elements of a compound word. 
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guages. Dhivehi’s Dravidian-like features include a lack of sex-based grammatical gen- 
der, an absence of phonemic aspiration, and a lack of relative-pronoun headed rela- 
tive clauses. However, the language has other features that are unusual among South 
Asian languages generally, including the use of a non-verbal copula and the nature of 
its honorific system. 


2.2 Geographical setting, dialects, and literacy 


The Maldives, or Ky» divehi-rajje, consists of numerous small islands formed 
from the topmost levels of low-lying atolls—roughly circular coral structures which are 
thought to have grown on top of extinct submerged volcanoes, and which are higher 
along the perimeter (creating islands, sandbanks, and reefs) and lower in the middle 
(creating lagoons). The Maldives atolls form a double chain atop the Chagos-Laccadive 
Ridge that runs north-south roughly along the 73rd east meridian, southwest of India 
(Figure 2.1). The modern nation consists of 26 atolls, which together comprise about 
1190 islands (Ragupathy 2008: 112); the exact number changes from time to time with 
the shifting sands. Most of these islands are tiny, and none is bigger than 10 km? (3.8 
mi”), giving the nation as a whole only 298 km? (115 mi?) of dry land (Pernetta and Ses- 
tini 1989: 32). Some 200 of the islands are classified as inhabited, though this number 
also changes from time to time due to factors such as government policy, water short- 
ages, or natural disasters like the 2004 tsunami. Resort islands are classified as unin- 
habited, as they have no permanent registered residents. Historically, the nation also 
included the island of Minicoy (also known as Maliku), which has in recent centuries 
belonged to India and is grouped with India's Lakshadweep (formerly Laccadive) Is- 
lands in the Lakshadweep Union Territory. 

The highest natural point in the Maldives is 2.4 m (7 feet 10 inches) above sea level,? 
and most of the islands have an elevation of only about 1 m (Pernetta and Sestini 1989: 
32). The nation therefore faces serious threats from sea level rise due to global warm- 
ing. 

As an island nation, the Maldives has historically had an economy that is heav- 
ily dependent on fishing. More recently, the Maldivian tourism industry, which was 
inaugurated in 1972 (Phadnis and Luithui 1985: 62), has become a dominant industry. 
The country became the third nation ever to graduate from the UN's Least Developed 
Nation status on January 1, 2011. 


9 Encyclopedia of the Nations 
(http://www.nationsencyclopedia.com/geography/Indonesia-to-Mongolia/Maldives.html, 
accessed 1/8/2014). 
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Haa Alifu CHINA 
anl Haa Dhaalu 
Shaviyani ` `: 
.. 3 Noonu NBD | 
Raa‘ 5 
^ ? Lhaviyani 
I: ON) OD. Y CA 


Baa. n 


`. Kaafu 
Alifu Alifu : : "Maé 
Alifu Dhaalu - ' E Vaavu 
Faafu .. 
":  «' Meemu 
Dhaalu * 
4 & ) 
Thaa -.- Ķ 
„2 Laamu 
Area of inset 
» SRI|LANKA 
. * Gaafu Alifu d : 
ED MALDIVES 
Gaafu Dhaalu `~; ' D 
. A » Gnaviyani e 
Addu city, " 
Seenu 


Figure 2.1: Map of the Maldives 


The unusual geographical layout of the Maldives has had an impact on its lan- 
guage, culture, and polity. The 298 km? of dry land is spread across nearly 110,000 
km? (41,800 mi?) of the Indian Ocean, as the country is 823 km (510 miles) long from 
north to south, and 133 km (82 miles) wide from west to east.!? One result of this natural 
fragmentation is that the word for a settled area (such as a town or village) is the same 
as that for island, ~* ra$ (cognate with Sanskrit rāstra, country). In the unusual case 


10 Encyclopedia of the Nations 
(http://www.nationsencyclopedia.com/geography/Indonesia-to-Mongolia/Maldives.html, 
accessed 1/8/2014). 
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that two villages occupy the same island, confusion may result. For example, the “is- 
lands” of Hulhudhoo and Meedhoo in Addu (or Seenu) Atoll are actually on the same 
geographical island, though they have traditionally appeared separately in lists of is- 
lands. The word for ‘capital city’ is ~~~ veri-ra$, or ‘chief island’. The capital of the 
Maldives, Malé, was for a long time the only island given the status of a city, the word 
for which is a loanword in Dhivehi: == siti. In some contexts ‘the islands’ means 
‘islands other than Malé’. Recently Addu (Seenu) Atoll was upgraded to a city. 

While the inhabited land is fragmented, the smallest fragments, namely the is- 
lands, are grouped into larger structures, the atolls. Thus the word gpa atolu, from 
which the English word atoll derives, has come to refer both to the natural grouping of 
islands into circular structures and to the grouping of islands into larger administra- 
tive units. The two are not always perfectly aligned: there are 26 “natural” atolls in the 
Maldives, but 19 “administrative” atolls (plus the cities of Malé and Addu, for a total of 
21 administrative districts). The atolls all have names, but the administrative atolls are 
also known by a system of code letters. Each administrative atoll is assigned a letter of 
the alphabet, or in the case of historical splits of administrative atolls, a letter of the 
alphabet plus a letter denoting ‘north’ or ‘south’. The code names proceed from north, 
with »- Hā-Alifu (short for.-22 ~ Ha-Uturu ‘North Haa)’, to south, ending with ~ 
Sinu 'Seenu'. 

The northern atolls—Haa to Laamu—are more closely clustered. The wide One and 
a Half Degree Channel divides Laamu from the next atoll to the south, Gaafu. The 
southern three natural atolls, Huvadhu, Fuvahmulah, and Addu (comprising three ad- 
ministrative atolls and a city: North Gaafu, South Gaafu, Gnaviyani, and Seenu, or 
Addu City), are widely spaced, both from each other and from the northern atolls. 
As a result of this grouping, Dhivehi has two major dialect groups: a northern and 
a southern group. The standard dialect—the variety on which the written language is 
based—is that of the capital, Malé, and belongs to the northern group. It is the focus 
of this work. Further north, the dialect of Minicoy, known as Mahl, is somewhat differ- 
ent from Maldivian Dhivehi, due to geopolitical distance, but it can still be classified 
with the northern group (Cain and Gair 2000: 5). The southern group is spoken in the 
three southern atolls; the differences between individual dialects within the dialect 
group are greater there (Fritz 2002: 13). Speakers of the northern dialects do not under- 
stand the southern dialects at all well. Reports vary from “cannot understand” (Cain 
and Gair 2000: 5) to “can hardly understand” (Fritz 2002: 13) to an estimate of fifty 
percent intelligibility I received from one speaker. However, speakers of the southern 
dialects learn to understand (and speak and write) the more pervasive and prestigious 
northern speech. 

Unlike many neighboring South Asian languages, such as Sinhala or Tamil, Dhi- 
vehi does not display substantial diglossia between written and spoken forms, but of 
course this only holds true for those who speak the northern dialects. Some features 
specific to the written language do exist, however, the most obvious being a ubiquitous 
sentence-final particle, 25 - -eve, which acts as a kind of spelled-out period. 
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The Maldives enjoys a literacy rate of 98.4%." A high literacy rate is not new: a 
1986 UNESCO study stated that “A prominent characteristic of Maldivian people is 
that most of them are literate” (Literacy Situation in Asia and the Pacific; country stud- 
ies: Maldives 1986: 10). Despite this, the country has historically been characterized 
by a low level of educational achievement (Literacy Situation in Asia and the Pacific; 
country studies: Maldives 1986: 4). Both the geographical fragmentation of the coun- 
try and its small population are relevant factors here. However, substantial strides 
have been made in recent decades. The first state-sponsored Maldivian university was 
formed from the Maldives College of Higher Education in 2011. Many Maldivians go to 
Sri Lanka, Australia, or New Zealand for higher education, which is nowadays made 
more widely possible by universal English-medium education in most school subjects. 


2.3 History and people 


The Dhivehi people are South Asian in appearance, and recent genetic research has 
confirmed that Maldivians are indeed largely South Asian in origin, with some admix- 
ture of West Asian genes through the male line (Pijpe et al. 2013: 64). A few Maldivians 
claim some African ancestry, and possible traces of African genes have been found 
in Fuvahmulah, or Gnaviyani Atoll (Pijpe et al. 2013: 65). The West Asian genes pre- 
sumably come from Arabic and Persian traders and missionaries. Arabic traders are 
known to have plied the waters of the Indian Ocean since at least the ninth century 
AD (Flecker 2001: 350). The conversion of the nation to Islam from Buddhism is tra- 
ditionally credited to a Muslim saint from the Maghreb (or, in some variants of the 
story, from Tabriz, in Persia) and placed at Hijra 548, or 1153 AD (Maloney 1980: 100- 
101). This date begins the formal history of the Maldives, prior to which little is known 
about the country. 

With the conversion of the Maldives to Islam, the king of the small nation was 
granted the title of Sultan (Maloney 1980: 104). Today the nation is 100% Sunni Mus- 
lim by law, and Maldivians consider their Muslim faith a vital factor in their national 
unity. Traditionally the form of Islam practised was a moderate and locally defined 
one: occasional queens ruled as sultanas, traditional magic was commonly practised, 
and the veiling of women was relatively rare (Maloney 1980: 365). Family structures 
were matrilocal, in other words, the residence of a family was determined by the wife 
rather than the husband (Romero-Frias 2003: 246 fn., Pijpe et al. 2013: 65). Since the 
1980’s, however, there has been a deliberate move toward Saudi-inspired interpreta- 
tions of Islam (Romero-Frias 2003: 290-295). Islam has been the conduit for substan- 
tial borrowing of Arabic words over the centuries, in many cases via Persian and/or 


11 World Factbook 
(https: //www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world-factbook/fields/print_2103.html, 
accessed 1/8/2014). 
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Urdu. However, Arabic words and Arabic-influenced spellings are being increasingly 
used in recent years. 

The Maldives is presently constituted as a republic, with the official name of Re- 
public of Maldives, or TR 22 divehi-rajjege jumhūriyyā ‘Republic of 
the Dhivehi Country’. Historically, however, it was a sultanate, known to the rest of 
the world for its coconuts,” coir (coconut fibre), ambergris (a valuable perfume ingre- 
dient, produced by the intestines of sperm whales), cowrie shells (Cypraea moneta, 
once used as currency in parts of Africa and in Bengal), fish, and tortoiseshell (actu- 
ally from sea turtles) (Pyrard 1887-1890: 229-241). 

Unlike most of South Asia, the Maldives was only lightly touched by European 
colonialism, with the result that contact between the Maldives and Western nations 
has been slight until recent times. A brief stint of interference from the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, with 15 years of occupation between 1558 and 1573, gave the 
Maldivians a permanent appreciation of their freedom and a longstanding distrust of 
foreigners.” In 1645, during the Dutch rule of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), the Maldivian 
sultan established an annual exchange of letters and gifts with the Dutch governor 
at Colombo, bringing the Maldives into the Dutch sphere of protection and thereby 
warning off any other interested colonial powers. When the English took Ceylon in 
1796 the English governor replaced the Dutch governor in this arrangement (Bell 2004 
[1883]: 26, 35). A protectorate relationship with Britain was only formalized in 1887 and 
ended in 1965. The sultanate lasted until 1968 except for a brief hiatus in 1953 (Phadnis 
and Luithui 1985: 19, 34, 26). 

As of 2015 only six presidents have held office: Mohamed Amin Didi'^ during the 
interregnum in 1953 and the others since 1968. Presidents Ibrahim Nasir (1968-1978) 
and Maumoon Abdul Gayoom (1978-2008) were selected by the People's Assembly, or 
se I PA rayyitunge majilis, and ratified by the people, but with no compet- 
itive vote and no political parties (Phadnis and Luithui 1985: 37-38, 45). The first demo- 
cratically elected president, Mohamed Nasheed, was elected in 2008 and deposed on 


12 Aparticular kind of coconut, the coco de mer, Lodoicea maldivica, which Maldivians fished 
out of their waters, was once believed to grow on a tree at the bottom of the seas surrounding 
the Maldives. It was eventually realized that these unusual, double lobed coconuts actually 
grew in the Seychelles and then drifted to the Maldives on the ocean currents (Pyrard 
1887-1890: 210-231). 

13 H.C. P. Bell (Bell 2004 [1883]: 37) quotes W. Christopher, a British naval officer who spent 
time in the Maldives in 1835: “They have a tradition that they shall one day be subjugated to 
Europeans, the population shall diminish, and their Islands shall gradually sink down into the 
deep" (quoted from the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, 1836-8 [reprint 
1844], pp 103-105). 

14 In the north of the country, where Amin Didi was from, the title Z2 didi indicates that the 
bearer is descended from a sultan, though not a child or grandchild. in the south Z2 didi 
occurs among the population as a surname, and tradition holds that its possessors are the 
descendants of princes and princesses banished from the capital. 
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February 7, 2012. Nasheed was succeeded by his former vice-president, Dr. Mohammed 
Waheed Hassan Manik, who is the first Maldivian to have earned a Ph.D. After this brief 
unelected presidency, Abdulla Yameen Abdul Gayoom, half-brother of Maumoon Ab- 
dul Gayoom, was elected in November 2013. 

Not much is known of the early history of the Dhivehi language. The oldest surviv- 
ing written Dhivehi dates from 1194 AD, in the form of a decree inscribed on copper 
plates. Eight such copper-plate documents, called 575 lūmāfānu, survive, written 
between 1194 and the 14th century (Fritz 2002: 6), leaving the history of the language 
before that point unrecorded, and only sparsely recorded for many centuries thereafter. 
Asfor the origin of Dhivehi, an Indo-Aryan language (what we may call proto-Dhivehi) 
may first have come to the Maldives from Sri Lanka or may have come from the In- 
dian mainland in a migration of Proto-Dhivehi-Sinhala speakers that settled both the 
Maldives and Sri Lanka. Wilhelm Geiger, one of the first Western scholars to consider 
Dhivehi and the Maldives, believed (before the discovery of the lēmāfānu, and based 
on incomplete knowledge of the language) that Dhivehi was *merely a dialect, and not 
even a very ancient dialect, of Sinhalese” and that “the Maldive islands were occupied 
by Sinhalese people, but hardly at an earlier period than about eight or nine centuries 
ago” (Geiger 1902: 909).15 

All later scholars of Dhivehi have disagreed with Geiger's dating. Based on sound 
changes that have occurred in Dhivehi and Sinhala, they have put the split between 
Dhivehi and Sinhala at various significantly earlier dates. M. W. S. De Silva proposes 
that both Sri Lanka and the Maldives were settled from mainland India, followed by 
further influence on the development of Dhivehi by Sinhala (M. W. Sugathapala De 
Silva 1970: 138). Most other scholars assume a settlement from Sri Lanka. Clarence 
Maloney puts the split from Sinhala before the fourth century AD (Maloney 1980: 90). 
Bruce Cain argues that the two languages began to diverge at least as early as the first 
century BC (Cain 2000b: 252), while James Gair puts the split sometime after the third 
or fourth century AD (Gair 2003: 849), and J.B. Disanayake puts the split between the 
fourth and eight centuries AD (Disanayake 1986: 99). As Sonja Fritz sums up the issue, 
“itis still too early to decide with certainty whether Dhivehi and Sinhalese developed 
at about the same time from a common Prakrit ancestor...as proposed by De Silva. We 
cannot disprove the opposite assumption that Dhivehi...split off from [Sinhalese] in 
prehistorical time; itis clear, however, that this time must have been much earlier than 
Geiger supposed" (Fritz 2002: 12). Based on the range of estimates, it is reasonable 


15 Unfortunately, the belief that Dhivehi is merely a dialect of Sinhala is still encountered 
today, for example in the CIA's World Factbook 

(https: //www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world-factbook/ geos/mv.html, accessed 
12/15/2014). Linguistically this is rather like considering Dutch to be a dialect of German, or 
Spanish to be a dialect of Italian, and is revealing of how little is generally known about 
Dhivehi. 
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to suppose that somewhere between about fifteen hundred and two thousand years 
separate the two languages. 

The Maldives was probably already populated when the Indo-Aryan proto-Dhivehi 
speakers arrived, perhaps by speakers of a Dravidian language such as Old Tamil. 
Xavier Romero-Frias describes Maldivian oral tradition that tells of the coming of the 
ruling family from the north, in India (Romero-Frias 2003: 28-31), while Clarence Mal- 
oney adds versions that identify the royal origin as Sri Lankan (Maloney 1980: 29-32). 
Some versions of these legends specifically mention the prior inhabitants of the Mal- 
dives. The legends presumably reflect a migration of a group of people who established 
themselves as culturally dominant, rather than of a single royal couple. Maloney iden- 
tifies the people of Giraavaru (located in Malé, or Kaafu, Atoll) as aboriginals who claim 
Tamil descent—which historically includes both the Tamil and the Malayali people of 
South India. Until recently the people of Giraavaru followed distinctive customs, but 
these have been disrupted in recent decades (Maloney 1980: 274-278). The people of 
Giraavaru were relocated to Hulhule Island in the mid-twentieth century because of 
erosion and well salinity on Giraavaru, and then when Hulhule was developed as the 
international airport, they were resettled in the city of Malé, where they have been cul- 
turally assimilated (Romero-Frías 2003:31 fn). Whatever the history of the Maldivian 
population, no extant language other than Dhivehi (in its various dialects) is native to 
the Maldives, nor are there any historical records of any such language. 


2.4 Previous work 


Little attention has been paid to the Dhivehi language in the wider world, to the extent 
that Leonid Kulikov has stated that “the Maldivian language has probably received 
less scholarly attention than any other official (i.e. used as the official language of a 
country) language in the world" (Kulikov 2004: 249). This situation has been some- 
what ameliorated in recent years, as the following brief summary of previous studies 
of Dhivehi (mostly in English) indicates. 

Albert Gray and H.C.P. Bell list various authors who mention or may be interpreted 
as mentioning the Maldives, going back to Ptolemy (c. AD 150) and the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. AD 90). The first outsider to write extensively about 
the islands was the great Moroccan traveler Ibn Battuta (1304-1377), who spent a year 
and a half in the Maldives in 1343-1344 and married local women; he returned briefly 
in 1346 (Pyrard 1887-1890). The specifically linguistic study of Dhivehi begins with 
the Frenchman Francois Pyrard de Laval, who was shipwrecked and spent five years 
in the Maldives from 1602 to 1607. His report includes careful cultural observation with 
relevant Dhivehi terms included in the main text, as well as a separate vocabulary list 
(Pyrard 1887-1890). In 1834, a survey expedition of the British Indian Navy mapped 
the Maldives, after which Lieutenants Christopher and Young remained behind until 
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1835. Christopher compiled a vocabulary list, later published by John Wilson (1841). 
Pyrard’s vocabulary and Christopher’s vocabulary are compared in Gray (1878). 

The period from the late nineteenth to the early twentieth century saw the begin- 
ning of serious scholarly work on Dhivehi language and culture, at the hands of H. C. 
P. Bell, Albert Gray, and Wilhelm Geiger. Their work, represented by Bell (2004 [1883]), 
Gray (1878), the annotations to Pyrard (1887-1890), Geiger (1902), Geiger (1900-1902) 
and Geiger (1901) (of the last two of which Geiger 1996 [1919] is a translation into En- 
glish with editorial additions by H. C. P. Bell) was followed by a long hiatus. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s interest in Dhivehi began to revive, with the work of M. 
W. S. De Silva and C. H. B. Reynolds, on topics in the origin and early history of Dhivehi 
and the Dhivehi writing system. Their works from this period include M. W. Sugatha- 
pala De Silva (1969), M. W. Sugathapala De Silva (1970), Manikku W. S. De Silva (1979), 
Reynolds (1974) , and Reynolds (1978). 

In the following decades a few Maldivians published works to aid English speak- 
ers in learning Dhivehi, in some cases in collaboration with foreign co-authors. Their 
works include phrase books (Maniku and Disanayaka 1990 and Zuhair 1991) and short 
dictionaries (Abdulla and O'Shea 2005 and Manik 2011). Maldivian culture also re- 
ceived attention in the form of ethnographic works by Clarence Maloney (1980), Xavier 
Romero-Frías (2003), and Leonid Kulikov 2014, while a group of Sri Lankan and Mal- 
divian scholars assembled a linguistic survey Wijesundera et al. (1988). 

The turn of the twenty-first century brought renewed academic attention to the 
Dhivehi language. Two scholarly dictionaries appeared: Maniku (2000), a relatively 
short Dhivehi-English etymological dictionary, and Reynolds (2003), the most sub- 
stantial Dhivehi-English dictionary currently available (though based on fieldwork car- 
ried out in 1967). Two grammars also appeared: Cain and Gair (2000) is the only syn- 
chronically oriented published grammar prior to the current work, though it is only 70 
pages long. Fritz (2002) has a diachronic and comparative orientation, and is presently 
the only published grammar that covers the southern dialects. It concentrates on Dhi- 
vehi morphology. A useful counterpoint to this grammar is the review in Cain (2004). 
In works of linguistic typology, Dhivehi nowadays occasionally garners some mention. 
It has a section in the World Atlas of Language Structures (Dryer and Haspelmath 2013), 
for example, with entries based on Cain and Gair (2000) and Fritz (2002). Aspects of 
Dhivehi have received attention in works of linguistic theory such as Cain (20002), Ar- 
senault (2009), and Gnanadesikan (n.d.), on Dhivehi phonology; Cain (1995) and Fritz 
(2005), on Dhivehi syntax; and Gair and Cain (1996), Gippert (2004), and Gnanade- 
sikan (2012), on the Dhivehi writing system. Cain (2000b) is the doctoral dissertation 
on which Cain and Gair (2000) is based; it includes a study of the history of Dhivehi 
not included in the published grammar (Cain and Gair 2000). Additionally, Fritz (1993) 
is a commentary on the contributions of Wilhelm Geiger to the early study of Dhivehi. 


3 Phonology and Writing System 


3.1 Dhivehi phonemes 


This chapter turns to the phonology of Dhivehi and its representation in writing, begin- 
ning with the inventory of phonemes. Occasional comparisons are made to other Indo- 
Aryan languages, particularly Sinhala, Dhivehi’s closest relative. Because the Dhivehi 
writing system represents the phonemes of the language fairly accurately, and because 
written examples can be more effectively used once the script has been presented, the 
descriptions of the phonology and the writing system of the language are interleaved 
in the following sections. 


3.1.1 Consonants 


The consonant phonemes of Dhivehi are given in Table 3.1 in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (IPA). The transliteration/transcription used in this grammar for Romanizing 
linguistic examples differs somewhat from the IPA, and will be introduced in Section 
3.2. 

The symbols in various types of brackets in Table 3.1 are marginal in various re- 
spects. The retroflex nasal occurred in Old Dhivehi but no longer contrasts with the 
alveolar nasal in the standard language. It is still used in the southern dialects, how- 
ever (Fritz 2002: 35). The palato-alveolar nasalhas only marginal contrastive load. That 
is, it is rarely used to distinguish one word from another. It does, however, contrast 
with the alveolar nasal in certain derived environments (as the outcome of the gem- 
ination and palatalization process described in Section 3.6.4), and it occurs in a few 
dialectal words and loanwords, most notably 242 fiamfiamu ‘namnam (a kind of 
fruit)', from Malay. Italso occurs noncontrastively before the palato-alveolar affricates 
(tfand dz), since nasals assimilate in place of articulation to a following consonant. The 
palato-alveolar and velar fricatives occur only in loanwords, many of which are from 
Arabic. Other consonants also occur in explicitly Arabic or English pronunciation of 
loanwords (see Table 3.6), but the palato-alveolar and velar fricatives are the ones most 
readily used by Dhivehi speakers. 

Dhivehi contrasts voiced, voiceless, and prenasalized stops at the labial, dental, 
retroflex, and velar places of articulation, while the palato-alveolar place of articula- 
tion is added by the voiced and voiceless affricates. The voiceless stops may be lightly 
aspirated, but aspiration is not contrastive in Dhivehi. In lacking distinctive aspiration 
Dhivehi is like Sinhala (and the Dravidian languages), but unlike the mainland Indo- 
Aryan languages (Gair 1998 [1982]: 5). Dhivehi and Sinhala are also unusual in being 
the only Indo-Aryan languages known to possess prenasalized stops (Cain and Gair 
2000: 8). These occur only in word-medial position, which might suggest that they are 
a sequence of segments rather than a single segment (and in Sinhala they are indeed 
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Dental/ Palatal/ 
Labial p Retroflex palato- Velar Laryngeal 
alveolar 
alveolar 

Stops/ 
affricates pb td td d kg 
Prenasalized 
stops "b "d "d "g 
Nasals m n <n> (n) 
Fricatives f SZ S {ft {x} h 
Laterals l l 
Rhotics 
and [V lt j 
glides 


Table 3.1: Dhivehi consonants 


analyzed as a sequence by Coates and De Silva 1960: 169-170, and Maddieson and 
Ladefoged 1993: 265-267). However, they contrast with nasal-stop clusters, in which 
the nasal is demonstrably in the coda of one syllable and the stop is in the onset of the 
next, making the former syllable heavy. Prenasalized stops, by contrast, do not add 
weight to the preceding syllable (see Section 3.4.2 on stress), suggesting that they are 
entirely in syllable-onset position. Since Dhivehi does not otherwise allow onset clus- 
ters, I follow previous writers on Dhivehi here (M. W. Sugathapala De Silva 1969: 203, 
Cain and Gair 2000: 7, and Fritz 2002: 30) and consider the prenasalized stops to be 
single segments. 

Like nearly all other Indo-Aryan languages, Dhivehi contrasts dental and retroflex 
stops, and the English alveolar stops /t/ and /d/ are borrowed as retroflex stops in loan- 
words. Dhivehi also contrasts a dental and retroflex lateral. The Dhivehi retroflexes 
are only slightly retracted (Cain and Gair 2000: 7). Thus they are apical postalveolars, 
made with the tip of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth just behind where it 
touches in English /t/ and /d/, but with the body of the tongue held lower than in En- 
glish to produce the characteristic retroflex quality. The nasal and the fricatives in the 
dental/alveolar column of Table 3.1 are produced with an alveolar articulation (as they 
are in English). 

The retroflex fricative is the subject of confusion in the small existing literature. 
Fritz describes it as (for most speakers) simply palatal (presumably meaning palato- 
alveolar) (Fritz 2002: 29), as the transcription in Maloney (1980) as $ would also sup- 
port. Cain and Gair describe it as a “retroflex grooved fricative” (Cain and Gair 2000: 8) 
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and transcribe it as /š/ in order to indicate that it is both palatalized and retroflex. How- 

ever, retroflexion itself (without palatalization) causes a more “hushing” than “hiss- 

ing” quality in a sibilant, and the flat or lowered tongue body required of a retroflex is 

incompatible with the bunching of the tongue body required of palatalization (Hamann 
2003: 44). I suspect that the slightness of the retroflexion, the similarity in acoustic 

quality between palato-alveolars and retroflexes, and the similarity in the place of ar- 

ticulation (as opposed to the tongue shape) between palato-alveolars and retroflexes! 

has led previous authors to overstate the palatal quality of this phoneme. Historically, 

the retroflex fricative developed from the retroflex stop /t/, with remaining modern 

instances of /t/ occurring as geminates (doubled consonants) or loanwords or in the 

southern dialects. In the nineteenth century this retroflex phoneme was apparently 

nonsibilant, making it a voiceless rhotic sound (Geiger 1996 [1919] and Bell 2004 [1883]), 
attested to by Bell’s transliteration as rh. Reynolds’ use off harks back to this pronun- 
ciation (Reynolds 2003). Present-day pronunciation of the retroflex fricative is usu- 
ally (but perhaps not invariably) sibilant, however. Because this phoneme is clearly 

retroflex in its geminate form of /tt/ (for example, in the gemination process described 

below in Section 3.6.4), because Dhivehi speakers reliably distinguish it from the loan 

phoneme /f/,? and because the IPA does not provide a means to distinguish between 

different types of retroflexes, it is listed here as simply retroflex and not as palato- 
alveolar. 

The /v/ phoneme is typical of South Asian languages. As is also typical, it varies 
somewhat in its pronunciation in Dhivehi. In many instances it is simply [v]—a labio- 
dental approximant without the tight closure and frication of a [v] —but it may occa- 
sionally be as strong as [v]. It also has a [w] allophone that occurs between /u/ and 
/a()/, as in 23-2 [suva:lu/ [suwa:lu] ‘question’. 

The Dhivehi rhotic is an unusual retroflex that varies from a close approximant 
to a flap. In its non-flap articulation it is nearly a retroflex fricative, but doesn’t quite 
have the narrow closure of a prototypical /z/. The flap pronunciation is not nearly as 
retroflex as the Hindi /{/, but unlike in an alveolar flap, /r/, the tongue motion is toward 
the front of the mouth (at least impressionistically), as it also is in the approximant 
pronunciation. 

Further, more in-depth study of the phonetics of Dhivehi is needed, particularly of 
the retroflex sibilant and the rhotic. 


1 Arguably, retroflex is not a place of articulation but an articulatory gesture (Hamann 2003: 
14), and thus retroflexes and palato-alveolars may actually have the same place of articulation. 
However, retroflex is conventionally considered a place, and co-occurs (as place does) with 
manners of articulation such as stop, fricative, and lateral, so | have indicated it as such in 
Table 3.1. 

2 However, some speakers report that some of the present generation of children, who are 
being schooled in English, nowadays fail to distinguish their ~ ‘shaviyani’ (s) from their ~~ 
‘sheenu’ (f). The days of the retroflex fricative may be numbered. 
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3.1.2 Vowels 


The single-quality (monophthong) vowel phonemes of Dhivehi are shown in Table 3.2. 
As can be seen, the monophthong vowels come in long and short pairs, except for the 
/ēe:/, which has developed from the coalescence of the diphthong /ai/ in Malé but is 
not used in all parts of the country (see Section 3.1.2.2). The difference between the 
long and short vowels is usually merely length: the short vowels are not centralized 
(or laxed) in their pronunciations. This is unlike the situation in Hindi, where the short 
vowels are considerably centralized (Ohala 1999: 102). Thus unlike in Hindi, the short 
Dhivehi /a/ is not pronounced as [a] or even as [a],? but actually as the low vowel [a]. 
A slight lowering of /e/ to [e], however, does occur in initial syllables for some speak- 
ers, and short [u] may be lower than English [u], sometimes sounding to English ears 
almost like [o], but not like the more centralized [v]. 


Front Back 
high ii: uu: 
mid ee: 00: 
low (ez) aa 


Table 3.2: Dhivehi vowels 


Short /u/ is the default vowel in Dhivehi. As such, it is used epenthetically (i.e., itis 
added) to fit words to the appropriate syllable types. This epenthesis happens routinely 
in the adjustment of loanwords to Dhivehi syllable patterns, which are described below 
in Section 3.4. Thus, for example, Hindi/Urdu hdl ‘condition’ is 22 hālu in Dhivehi.^ 
The /u/ is also easily deleted or shortened to almost nothing in unstressed syllables 
in fast speech. It is also often omitted when speakers choose to use more authentic 
pronunciations of loanwords which do not originally contain /u/, such as in the letter 
name 5 ».? alifu, from Arabic alif, which may be pronounced simply [alif]. 

The vowel /i/ is also occasionally epenthetic, but its epenthetic use is largely re- 
stricted to cases where a loanword originally began with an /s/ + stop cluster. Thus 


3 The vowel of English cut is often transcribed as [A], which is the vowel intended here, but 
both the English vowel and the short ‘a’ in Hindi are more accurately transcribed as [e] 
according to the IPA (Ohala 1999: 102). 

4 Oddly enough, the epenthesis of a rounded vowel, such as /u/, has been predicted not to 
occur (de Lacy 2006: 300). Dhivehi epenthesis of /u/ (which is clearly rounded) is ubiquitous, 
however. 
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English screw has become AM iskuru in Dhivehi (exemplifying epenthesis of both 


/i/ and /u/). 


3.1.2.1 Nasalized vowels 

Nasality is not in general a distinctive property of Dhivehi vowels, but there are a few 
exceptions. Nasalized vowels occur in some interjections, such as 27 uňhū [ühu:] 
‘no, uh-unh’ and ~% an [à] *yes' and a few terms, such as 5, aübas ‘approval’, 
that are built from ~% ai ‘yes’ (see Section 3.2.3 for the spelling and Romanization 
conventions associated with these nasal vowels). The ideophonic (or onomatopoetic) 
verb ae heni ‘laughs’ has a nasalized vowel in its imperative and converb inflections, 
which are both ^ hiii [hi]. 

There is also a small class of third-person past tense verbs/past participles that are 
spelled as though they are pronounced as ending in /an/, but are actually pronounced 
to end in [£i?]. These include ~% vani ‘entered’, pronounced [véi?] , ~ ban ‘bound, 
built’, pronounced [béi?], and -~% an ‘put on (clothing)’, pronounced [éi?], the third- 
person pasts and past participles of T vannani 'enters', piere bannanī ‘binds, 
builds’, and +3 annani ‘puts on clothing’ respectively (for past tense verbs and 
participles, see Section 8.3.1 and Section 8.3.2, and for the significance of the rings over 
final consonants in the Romanization, see Section 3.5 and Table 3.7). 


3.1.2.2 Diphthongs 

In addition to the monophthongs shown in Table 3.2 are the diphthongs /ai/, /au/, /oi/, 
and /ui/. However, what is historically /ai/ is generally pronounced as [æ:] in modern 
times in Malé, although the spelling as a diphthong is retained, as is the pronunci- 
ation as [ai] in some parts of the Maldives. Unassimilated loanwords, however, may 
be pronounced with [ai] even in Malé. An example is the name LL aisha ‘Aisha’. 
Assimilated loans, however, have [a], as in 27-7 72 baiskalu ‘bicycle’. 

Many cases of what is /au/ in some parts of the country are in modern times pro- 
nounced as /a:/ in Malé, but in this case the difference may be reflected in the spelling, 
leading to the existence of two possible spellings for such words, such as 3 và and 
23 vau for ‘bat (the animal)’. The latter is considered a conservative spelling in Malé. 
Loanwords have introduced cases of /au/ that do not alternate with /a:/, however, as 
in 22727 maulumatu ‘information’, a loanword from Arabic (via Urdu, according to 
Reynolds 2003). The diphthong /oi/ is pronounced [oe] in Malé, but as [oi] in some 
other parts of the country. 
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3.1.3 Glides 


The /j/ (transliterated here as ‘y’) and /v/, while grouped with pure consonants in Ta- 
ble 3.1 and by the orthography (presented below in Section 3.2), are actually glides or 
semivowels. As such they will alternate with vowels and be added between vowels. 
Thus 42 bai ‘part’ becomes 2,72 bayek ‘a part, some’ with the addition of the vowel- 
initial suffix 437 -ek, while 22-22 tuvarizam ‘tourism’ has a /v/ (pronounced [w] 
in this environment) as a glide transition between /u/ and /a/ (for the significance of 
the rings over final consonants in the Romanization, which indicates that they receive 
a neutralized pronunciation, see Section 3.5 and Table 3.7). However, glides are not 
always shown in the written form. Adding the 22 - -ek suffix to +? hoļi ‘pipe’ simply 
yields the spelling BAEZ holiek ‘a pipe’, for example. The spelling of glides is not al- 
ways consistent, even within a given text. Thus the spellings 3» liyum and “4+ 
lium both exist for the verbal noun that means ‘writing’. f 7 

If the first of two vowels is long or short /o/ or /u/ (and is therefore rounded), the 
glide inserted will be /v/, as in E tuvarizam ‘tourism’. If the first vowel is long 
or short /i/ or /e/, the glide inserted will be /j/, as in 3+» liyum ‘writing’. If the first 
vowel is long or short /a/, insertion of a glide, which will be /j/ if used, is optional. 
Thus, for example, both 7277 ēnāya$ and £32 ēnā-a$ (where the hyphen shows 
the syllable break) are allowed as the dative of Žž ēnā ‘he/she’, though the latter is 
more Common. 


3.2 The Thaana script 


The script in which Dhivehi is written, + tana ‘Thaana’ [tana], is unique among 
the world’s writing systems, although it draws inspiration both from the Perso-Arabic 
script and from the traditional Brahmi-descended scripts native to South Asia.’ It is 
typologically an alphabet, as it is largely phonemic in its level of representation, but it 
is nonlinear, in that it writes vowels differently than consonants, rather than writing 
both vowels and consonants in a single line as the Greek-descended alphabets do. It 
may therefore be called an alphasyllabary in the typology of Bright (1999). It somewhat 
resembles other South Asian scripts, known as abugidas (in the typology of Daniels 
1990), or aksara systems (in traditional Indic terminology), but it does not have the 
unwritten “inherent vowel” of those scripts. Rather, all vowels are written in all posi- 
tions in a word. Like the Brahmi scripts, it uses consonants as bases on which to write 
both long and short vowels, but unlike many of the Brahmi family, it has no special 
forms for initial vowels, writing them instead on a silent alifu. In this sense it is struc- 


5 For more on Thaana, see M. W. Sugathapala De Silva (1969), Gair and Cain (1996), Mohamed 
(1999), Gnanadesikan (2011), Gnanadesikan (2012), and Gnanadesikan et al. (2013). 
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turally like the Arabic script when it uses full vocalization. Like Arabic, Thaana runs 
from right to left. This allows for the interspersal of Arabic words or phrases in Dhivehi 
texts. 

A unique feature of Thaana is that the letters are at least partly derived from nu- 
merals.* The first nine letters are the Persian version of the Eastern Arabic” numerals 
1 through 9, written with the pervasive 45-degree slant of modern Thaana. The second 
nine letters are probably derived from an earlier set of numerals used in the Maldives 
(Gair and Cain 1996: 565, Mohamed 1999: 32) or perhaps from the corresponding let- 
ters of an older, extinct Maldivian writing system, known as Dhivehi Akuru, which be- 
longed to the Brahmi family (Bell 2004 [1883]: 69). The final six letters are in some 
cases modification of other letters and in some cases of unknown provenance. The 
vowel symbols for short /a/, /i/ and /u/ are derived from the Arabic optional vowel 
diacritics, as is the lack-of-vowel sign, the sukun. 

Like the Perso-Arabic and Brahmi-derived scripts, Thaana does not distinguish 
upper and lower case letters. When written on lined paper, the Thaana consonants 
are suspended from the line. 

In 1957 a system of “dotted Thaana” pp tiki-jehi-tàna) was promulgated 
for the purposes of transliterating the Perso Arabic script (Maniku 2000: iii). Loan- 
words from languages that use the Perso-Arabic script (most often Arabic, Persian, 
and/or Urdu) are often written with dotted Thaana to more accurately represent the 
original spelling, but except for /x/ and /f/, noted in the consonant table above, ac- 
curate Arabic pronunciation is not generally attempted in colloquial speech. Some of 
the dotted Thaana letters, specifically those standing for /f/ and /3/, are also useful for 
writing English words. Dotted Thaana letters are not considered members of the alpha- 
bet (analogous to the way é is not considered a separate letter of the English alphabet 
although it may be used in foreign words), and they are placed after the “real” alpha- 
bet in the dictionary. One letter of the standard Thaana alphabet, the + paviyani, does 
contain a dot, but it does not belong to the dotted Thaana series. 

The date of the invention of Thaana is not known, but guesses range from the 
sixteenth century (Maniku 2000: iii) to the late seventeenth century (Mohamed 1999: 
31). Prior to that time (and concurrently with the use of Thaana until finally petering 
out in thelate nineteenth century), a left-to-right script of the Brahmi family known as 
Dhivehi akuru, or Dives akuru was used. (Akuru means ‘letter’ or ‘alphabet’ in Dhivehi, 
derived from Sanskrit aksara, Reynolds 2003.) The earliest phases of Dhivehi akuru 
have been termed Eveylaa akuru (‘script of that [i.e., ancient] time"). The reason for the 
switch to Thaana is assumed to be achieving compatibility with the Arabic script, as 


6 Theopposite process, the derivation of numerals from letters, is relatively common. Letters 
of the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Georgian, and Syriac alphabets have all historically been 
used as numerals (Pettersson 1996: 803). 

7 Asopposedto the Western Arabic numerals used in North Africa and Europe. 
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it is very difficult to leave the appropriate amount of space when switching between 
scripts that run in different directions. 


3.2.4 Written consonants 


The twenty-four base symbols of the Thaana alphabet are presented in Maldivian al- 
phabetical order in Table 3.3. These stand for consonants, with the partial exception of 
2 ‘alifu’, which is silent when it carries a vowel sign. The IPA symbols corresponding to 
those listed in Table 3.1 above are given in the second column. The names of the letters, 
in the third column, are spelled according to the official Maldivian Romanization; the 
first one or two letters of the name (shown in bold) give the official Romanization used 
for the consonant. In general, consonants perceived as equivalent to Arabic letters are 
nowadays given Arabic names while the others end in the original -viyani. The -u on 
the end of the Arabicized letter names may sometimes be omitted. The CASL Roman- 
ization, used in the rest of this grammar, is shown in the next column. This Romaniza- 
tion system, presented in detail in Gnanadesikan (2011), is more closely aligned with 
common usage in the linguistic study of South Asian languages; as such it uses under- 
dots for retroflexes and leaves dentals plain, and uses c and j for the alveolo-palatal 
affricates and y for the palatal glide. 

Although Dhivehi does have an official Romanization system, its application is 
somewhat variable, especially in the Romanization of prenasalized stops and of proper 
names. It has the advantage of being easily typed on a QWERTY keyboard, but it leaves 
ambiguities in syllable-final consonants (discussed further in Section 3.5) and so is not 
used here except in the conventional spellings of names, including Dhivehi, Thaana, 
and the letter names.? 

A major source of difference between the CASL Romanization and the official Ro- 
manization is that the official system uses th and dh for the dental stops, responding 
to the Dhivehi perception that these are more similar to the dental fricatives of English 
(spelled th) than to the alveolar stops; on the other hand, the official system uses Ih 
for a retroflex lateral, so that h is sometimes used to indicate a dental and sometimes 
to indicate a retroflex. These uses of h are encouraged by the absence of distinctive 
aspiration in Dhivehi. 

The alphabetical order of the Dhivehi consonants is unique. While the order of the 
first nine letters follows that of the numerals from which they derive, there is no known 
reason for the order of the phonemic values the letters bear. (The single exception is 


8 The official Maldivian Romanization system has been universally panned by Western 
scholars, being said to *suffer from certain drawbacks" (Reynolds 2003: vi), to have *no 
scientific value" (Kulikov 2004: 250), and to be *misleading" (Maloney 1980:96). That said, it 
is less problematic for speakers of English than for those of other languages that use the 
Roman alphabet, as the vowel Romanizations are designed to imitate English. 
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CASL CASL 
Thaana IPA name Roman- Thaana IPA name Roman- 
ization ization 
Z^ h haa h 2 t thaa t 
~ s shaviyani S > l laamu l 
~ n noonu n 5 g gaafu g 
A r raa r e pn gnaviyani ñ 
2 b baa b ~ S Seenu S 
^ l thaviyani ļ £ d daviyani d 
v k kaafu k č Z zaviyani Z 
a (see alifu (see z t taviyani t 
text) text) 
> v vaavu V 7 j yaa y 
> m meemu m E p paviyani p 
E f faafu f 2 dz javiyani j 
- d dhaalu d < tf chaviyani c 


Table 3.3: Thaana consonant letters 


perhaps the assignment of /v/ to the ninth consonant, formed from an Arabic 9; it may 
not be an accident that this symbol was assigned this value, as it looks like the Arabic 
letter waw, 9.) No order even remotely similar is known among other alphabets. The 
order of the vowels, on the other hand, is based on the common South Asian order used 
by Brahmi-descended scripts. Although the vowel signs are not considered letters of 
the alphabet, their order with respect to one another is relevant in alphabetized lists. 


3.2.2 Written vowels 


The vowels signs of Thaana, shown in Table 3.4, are diacritics, known as fili, which are 
written on the consonant letters. In the table as well as in the following text, the vowel 
signs and the lack-of-vowel sign, sukun, are written on an ~ ‘alifu’ for legibility. The 
actual vowel signs are the signs above or below the 7 ‘alifu’ in Table 3.4. In practice 
they never occur alone but are always written on one of the consonant signs of Table 
33. Although most of the vowels are written above their consonant bases, the 2 iand 
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4 i are written below. Compare (reading each word right to left) 227 mazumünu 
diterary article” with s riti ‘beautiful’. Vowels that do not follow a consonant are 
written on » ‘alifu. Thus a vowel-initial (spoken) word is written as beginning with 
2 ‘alifu’, and the second element of a diphthong is similarly written on 7 ‘alifu’. This 
yields spellings such as * »3alifu ‘alifu’, with an initial vowel, and 2- soi ‘signature’, 
with a diphthong. . i 


CASL CASL 
Thaana IPA Name Roman- Thaana IPA Name Roman- 
ization ization 
3 a aba-fili a 4 e ebe-fili e 
5 a aabaa- ā 5 e eybey- ē 
fili fili 
4 i ibi-fili i 3 o obo-fili 0 
2 i: eebee- Ī b. 0: oaboa- [9 
* fili fili 
2 u ubu-fili u A (see sukun (see 
text) text and 
Table 
3.7) 
p u ooboo- ü 
fili 


Table 3.4: Thaana vowel signs (fili) 


What is spelled as the diphthong „3 ai is usually /z:/ in the spoken language 
of Malé (but remains /ai/ in various other parts of the Maldives). Exceptions occur in 
loanwords and in certain grammatical morphemes: in the locative suffix 25 - -gai, the 
suffixing successive particle 45 - -fai, and the benefactive postposition we -takai. 
In these grammatical morphemes the orthographic 742 ai is simply /a/, or sometimes 
/a:/, in the spoken language. This is one of the most obvious ways, beyond the presence 
of the sentence-final 277 -eve particle, in which written Dhivehi differs from spoken 
Dhivehi. 

In addition to symbols for the ten monophthong vowels is an eleventh symbol, % 
‘sukun’, which indicates that no vowel follows the consonant. In the native vocabulary, 
the sukun only appears on syllable-final consonants, but spellings of foreign words 
with initial consonant clusters has introduced the use of onset sukuns, for example in 
272 skül ‘school’. Thus the presence of a sukun on the first letter of a word is a sure 
sign of a loanword. 
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In Table 3.4 the Thaana vowel signs are presented in the first column (on alifu), fol- 
lowed by the IPA symbols which were listed in Table 3.2 above. The Dhivehi names of 
the symbols are given in the third column, in official Romanization; as with the conso- 
nants, the first letter or two (in bold) indicates the official Romanization of the relevant 
vowel. The CASL Romanization, given next, is what is used in this text; long vowels are 
indicated with a macron over the corresponding short vowel. In the official Romaniza- 
tion, by contrast, the long vowels are generally not represented as lengthened versions 
of the short vowels but are instead made to resemble English long vowels (with ee the 
long version of i, not e, for example). 


3.2.3 Writing prenasalized stops 


Besides the consonant phonemes that receive a single Thaana sign there are the pre- 
nasalized stops. Nowadays these are usually spelled with digraphs (two letters used to 
spell a single phoneme). The first element of these digraphs is in each case a 772 
hus-nünu ‘empty noonu', which is a ~ 'noonu' with neither a vowel nor sukun on 
it. Thus the prenasalized stops are usually represented as in Table 3.5 (note that in 
a real word the second element of the digraph will always have a vowel sign on it). 
Historically—and sometimes even today—the prenasalized stops have been written the 
same as the voiced stops, i.e., with no written nasal element. So what is nowadays usu- 
ally spelled #3 raiigalu ‘good’ was formerly (and sometimes still is) spelled #3 
ragalu, with the prenasalization left up to the reader to infer. 

The officially prescribed Romanization for prenasalized stops is to use an n fol- 
lowed by an apostrophe to indicate prenasalization, as in n’b, n'dh, n'd, and n’g, but 
in practice the Romanization of prenasalized stops is somewhat variable; for example, 
in Abdulla and O'Shea (2005) they are indicated with apostrophes, but in Maniku and 
Disanayaka (1990) they are italicized. In informal Romanized writing they are often 
not distinguished from nasal-stop clusters and are written simply as nd, ng, etc. 

As shown in Table 3.5, the Romanization used in this grammar marks the nasal por- 
tion of a prenasalized stop with a breve sign above it to distinguish it from an indepen- 
dent nasal consonant phoneme. In the examples presented in later chapters, which are 
taken from authentic texts, the nasal portions of prenasalized stops are sometimes left 
out, in accordance with older spelling conventions. In these cases the nasal portion is 
shown in the Romanization enclosed in square brackets. 

A ZZZ hus-nünu ‘empty noonu' may also be used in the few cases of nasalized 
vowels to indicate the nasalization, as in ~% am [ā:] ‘yes’ and 2—2 uiīhū [ühu:] ‘no, 
uh-unh'. 
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Thaana IPA CASL TS Thaana IPA CASE pk 
Romanization Romanization 

or mp mb £4 nd iid 

p» ng fid D 5g nig 


Table 3.5: Writing prenasalized stops 


3.3 Writing foreign words 


In the writing of foreign words, a number of additions to the general Thaana system 
are made: the use of dotted Thaana, the use of sukun on a wider range of consonants 
and syllabic positions, and the use of “empty” ~s ‘gaafu’ and ~ ‘rag’ to indicate silent 
letters. 

The dotted Thaana letters are laid out in Table 3.6. In practice, some of these let- 
ters are used more often than others. For example, + ‘qaafu’ is relatively common, but 
£ *waavu' is rare, with plain » ‘vaavu’ generally used instead. In the CASL Romaniza- 
tion, the double underdot indicates that the corresponding Arabic phoneme is pha- 
ryngealized, while an ‘h’ indicates that the corresponding Arabic letter represents a 
fricative. Because Maldivian personal names are predominantly Arabic, the use of dot- 
ted Thaana is especially common in personal names. The table gives both the Arabic 
and the Persian pronunciations; in one case there is only a Persian, and no Arabic, 
version of the letter. A couple of the dotted Thaana letters, namely +» 'sheenu' and + 
‘zhaa’, are also used for writing /f/ and /3/ in English words. 

Foreign words, some of which have become established as loanwords in the lan- 
guage, may use sukun on a wider range of consonants than standard Dhivehi has tra- 
ditionally allowed, which correlates with a growing tolerance of consonant clusters 
and syllable-final consonants in the standard spoken language. Specifically, + ‘laamu- 
sukun’ and $ *meemu-sukur' are allowed in well established loans, such as is jalsā 
‘assembly’ and 725 jumla ‘total’ (although the latter is listed as +32 jumula in the dic- 
tionary). The use of sukun on other coda consonants indicates either a foreign word or 
unassimilated loan, or an Arabicized spelling of a word that is in fact well established 
in the language, such as 22722 mujtama'u ‘society’, also spelled 22257 mujutamau. 
In a syllable onset, the use of a sukun indicates a foreign word (often English), such 
as 22547 program ‘program’, as does the use of two sukun-bearing consonants in a 
row, as in 2.7» film ‘film’. 

The recent influx of English words into Dhivehi has necessitated the spelling of En- 
glish words in the Thaana script. As mentioned in Section 3.1.1, alveolar stops (spelled 
t and d in English) are mapped onto the retroflex stops, æ t and « d, while the dental 
fricatives (both spelled th in English) are mapped onto . t and ~» d. 
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Perso- 


Letter Name Arabic IPA or : Official A salā NT 
equivalent Arabic/Persian Romanization Romanization 

4 hhaa c h/h h’ h 

Z khaa € x kh kh 

2 zhaa j —/3 x zh 

4 ainu d «/? ? d 

4 ghainu d y/y~s gh gh 

2 waavu 3 w/v w w 

> thaalu 5 9/z dh' dh 

s to b t/t t t 

F zo b öf ~ zz z Z 

E thaa c 0/s th' th 

3 qaafu d q/y^-G q q 

— saadhu " s‘/s S’ S 

= daadhu yp d'/z r d 

= sheenu U^ J sh’ sh 


Table 3.6: Dotted Thaana 


The spelling of English words has also introduced the use of empty ~s ‘gaafu’ and ~< 
‘raa’. The empty ~s ‘gaafu’ is used in the spelling of English words with the velar nasal 
/n/, spelled ng. It indicates that the English word orthographically contains in a g, but 
does not contain a [g] sound. This may seem unnecessary, given that Dhivehi words 
that end in a nasal are pronounced with a neutral nasal [n] anyway (see Section 3.5). 
However, the velar nasal is not phonemic in the language, and unassimilated loan- 
words may be exempted from the neutralization that creates it. An example of the use 
of empty gaafu is .^»— 27 hausiné ‘housing’. (Note that the English pronunciation of 
the orthographic s as [z] is not indicated in this particular word but is in certain other 
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words, such as 24-52 tuvarizam ‘tourism’.) The CASL Romanization indicates the 
empty gaafu the same way as an empty noonu, with a breve mark over the letter. 

Similarly, the empty ~ ‘raa’ is used to indicate English r in syllable-final positions, 
which is not pronounced as a consonant (and is instead pronounced as a vowel or 
a modification of the previous vowel) in standard British English. In an approxima- 
tion of British pronunciation, these r's are indicated with empty raa to show that they 
are silent and to indicate the appropriate modification of the vowel quality. However, 
many such words also have spellings (and pronunciations) with - Tu. Thus the clearly 
foreign TE lidar ‘leader’ coexists with the more Dhivehi-ized Fes lidaru. In other 
cases (especially when there i is a a following consonant) there may b ber no representation 
of the original English r, as in bér rizotu ‘resort’ (also spelled eL. risot), which rep- 
resents no rhotic consonant in the second syllable but represents the vowel as long, as 
in British English. As with other empty letters, the empty raa is Romanized here with 
a breve mark. 


3.4 Syllables 


Dhivehi syllables are confined to the following types: (C)V, (C)VV, (C)VC, (C)VVC, where 
“VV” may be either a long vowel or a diphthong. Words that do not conform to a le- 
gitimate type are adjusted through epenthesis of /u/ (or occasionally /i/ as described 
above in Section 3.1.2). The following words exemplify the syllable types. 


222 


V CV CV +3 akuru ‘letter, alphabet, grammatical particle’ 
CVV 2 bē ‘head’ 
CVC +22 bas ‘word, language’ 


CVVC CV CVV PP baindani ‘keeps, detains’ 


The above constraints on syllable shape and the constraints on syllable codas 
presented below in Section 3.4.1 result in Dhivehi allowing very few consonant clus- 
ters. Tautosyllabically (within a single syllable), consonant clusters do not exist in 
the native vocabulary, assuming that the prenasalized stops are analyzed as single 
phonemes. Across a syllable boundary, the native vocabulary allows geminates, ho- 
morganic nasal-stop clusters, clusters beginning with /s/, and the cluster /nh/ (pro- 
nounced [nh]). Established loans such as 725 jumla ‘total’ and -34 jalsa ‘assembly’ 
have introduced clusters that begin with /1/ or with nasals that are not homorganic 
with the following consonant, while more recent loans have introduced yet further 
clusters. Recent loans may either be given Dhivehi pronunciations, with the clusters 
broken up by epenthetic /u/, or more foreign pronunciations. 
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3.4.1 Phoneme distribution 


Considering first the consonants (and using now CASL Romanization rather than IPA), 
the position in which all consonants (or at least all that are not marked as marginal 
in Table 3.1) may occur is in a word-internal syllable onset. All other positions have at 
least some restrictions. 

Word initially, prenasalized stops are nonexistent. Retroflexes (other than /r/) are 
also extremely restricted. It is evident that, like other Indo-Aryan languages, Dhivehi 
historically shared the typical Dravidian prohibition on initial retroflexes (Steever 1998: 
15), with the result that initial /t/ and /d/ are restricted to loans, initial /s/ is nonexis- 
tent (except for the letter name ~ saviyani), and initial /1/ occurs in only a very few 
words (though they are native). Initial /c/, /j/ and /y/ are also rare. Initial /y/ occurs 
only in loans (though not necessarily recent ones), initial /c/ occurs in loans and ono- 
matopoeia, and initial /j/ occurs in loans and (paradoxically) in one the most common 
Dhivehi verbs, ne 5 jahani ‘strikes’. The rarity of initial palatals is due to a historical 
change from oid Indo-Aryan /*c/ to Dhivehi /h/ (via /*s/), /*j/ to /d/, and /*y/ to /d/ 
(via /*j/ ) (M. W. Sugathapala De Silva 1970: 158).? The initial palatals that do occur 
postdate this sound shift. Other historical sound changes were those weakening Old 
Dhivehi /p/ to /f/, /t/ to /s/, and /s/ to /h/ (Disanayake 1986: 94—96). Thus initial /p/ 
is rare, occurring only in loanwords. On the other hand, there have been enough /s/- 
initial loans imported since the weakening to make initial /s/ not particularly rare. 

Word internally, all consonants may occur in syllable onset, as mentioned, al- 
though /p/, /s/, /c/, /j/ occur in native words in this position only as the second el- 
ement of a geminate. All may be found in established loans, however. The phoneme 
/z/ is relatively rare, being limited to loanwords, though some of these are well estab- 
lished in the language. 

The consonants in syllable-final (coda) position are subject to a strong coda con- 
dition, which limits coda consonants in the native and assimilated loan vocabulary. 
Word internally, a syllable coda may only be /s/, the first element of a geminate, or a 
nasal. That nasal will be the first element of a geminate nasal, the first element of a ho- 
morganic nasal-stop cluster (i.e., one pronounced with a shared place of articulation), 
or the phoneme /n/ before /h/, in which case it will be pronounced [n], as in 2425 
anhen [anhen] ‘female’. Loanwords with a coda /m/ or /1/, as in 223 jumla ‘total’ or 
~38 jalsa ‘assembly’ (both from Urdu), are gaining acceptance in the language. 

Word finally, a syllable coda is limited (on a phonemic level) to /k/, /t/, /s/, /s/, 
/n/, and /m/. Phonetically, these will be realized [?], [s], [1], or the first element of a 
geminate or homorganic nasal-stop cluster (created by assimilation to the first element 
of the following word or morpheme). The glottal stop, [?], results from underlying /k/, 


9 Theasterisk in these examples indicates linguistic forms that are not attested from 
historical records but which may be deduced from comparison with related languages. 
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/s/ or /t/, while the [n] may result from either /m/ or /n/. This will be discussed more 
in Section 3.5 below. 

All consonants except for the prenasalized stops (which do not occur in the rele- 
vant positions) and /h/ can occur as geminates (double consonants) via sandhi across 
word boundaries, as in ALF AA ek- -saviyani [essaviyani] ‘one shaviyani (letter)’. 
Geminates also occur within words and even morpheme internally, except that /ss/ 
does not occur in such positions (the geminate of /s/ being /tt/), and geminate /ff/, 
/W/, /hh/, and /rr/ are rare and only occur in loanwords (the native geminate form 
of /f/ is /pp/). A few of the rare examples are 4437 kaffara ‘penance’ (from Arabic), 
gar selli ‘flea, sandfly’ (from Tamil), PE sihhatu ‘health’ (from Arabic, also 
spelled E sihhatu, with clearly foreign phonology) and Fa sirru ‘secret’ (ul- 
timately from Arabic).!? The geminate /dd/ is extremely rare, ~ 2.2.4 udduni ‘face up’ 
being the only monomorphemic nonloan I have found.!! The geminated form of a pre- 
nasalized stop is a nasal-stop cluster, although /fid/ does not participate in gemination 
processes. For more on the phonology of Dhivehi geminates, see Section 3.6.4. 

As for the occurrence and distribution of vowels, the diphthongs /ui/ and /oi/ are 
relatively rare, but they do occur in native words such as 2^ oi '(ocean) current' and 


~ 25 mamui ‘honey’. Long vowels are noticeably less common than short vowels. In 
uninflected native words, a final long vowel is usually a short vowel plus /1/ underly- 
ingly (see Section 3.6.3). Usually uninflected vowel-final words of more than one sylla- 
ble end in /i/, /a/, or /u/. Various inflected verb forms have /ā/, /e/, /ē/, /i/, and /ai/ in 
final position, which helps to indicate that they are verbs. Words of more than one sylla- 
ble ending in /o/ are relatively rare, though some of those words themselves are quite 
common, such as 72» kokko *younger sibling'. These /o/-final words, if monomor- 
phemic, are virtually all of no more than two syllables. Similarly, monomorphemic 
words of more than one syllable ending in /ē/ are extremely rare outside of recent 
loans such as meg vidio ‘video’. The vowels /ū/, /o/, and /ē/ are rare in verbs, while 
/u/ is less rare andi is also used to form certain past tense forms. 


10 Dhivehi has borrowed extensively from Urdu, and also directly from Persian and Arabic. 
Since Urdu itself contains many Persian and Arabic loanwords, it is not always possible to tell 
which language a word was borrowed from. | am indebted to Reynolds 2003 for the origin of 
gars seļļi ‘flea, sandfly’. 

11 An obvious apparent counterexample is the geminate /dd/ that occurs in 2-27 addi ‘Addu’, 
the name of the southernmost atoll of the Maldives. However, this name derives from 5 3 as 
dū ‘eight islands’. 
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3.4.2 Stress 


Stress is not highly salient in Dhivehi. What stress there is is assigned according to the 
weight of a syllable and its precedence in a word.? Long vowels (including diphthongs) 
and coda consonants both contribute to syllable weight, with the result that there are 
three levels of weight: light, which includes V and CV syllables; heavy, which includes 
VV, CVV, VC, and CVC syllables; and superheavy, which are VVC or CVVC syllables. The 
basic rule that applies for most Dhivehi words is one that is known cross-linguistically 
as “leftmost heavy syllable, otherwise leftmost syllable” (Hayes 1995: 297).13 In other 
words, if there is a single heaviest syllable in a word, it receives stress. If there is a tie 
for heaviest syllable, the first one receives stress. If there is no heavy syllable, the first 
syllable of the word receives stress. The following words illustrate the assignment of 
stress in Dhivehi, including the fact that prenasalized stops do not add to the weight 
of a syllable. In the following list, stressed syllables are indicated by an acute accent 
over the vowel (for the significance of the rings over the final m in the Romanization, 
which indicates that they receive a neutralized pronunciation, see Section 3.5). 


^£» kótari ‘room (of a building)’ 
Pd 
27" ūmmīdu ‘hope’ 

- 
„x tiris ‘thirty’ 

ge 

24 á € u 
yy kaku ‘who 
7 » kaki ‘knee’ 
757». elidüm ‘burning (intransitive)’ 


orzoc 


75^" éndum ‘burning something (transitive)’ 


70777 


z"£47** balaháttani ‘sees to’ 
X 


There is, however, a class of exceptions to the general stress rule in Dhivehi, at 
least for some speakers. This exception is in fact illustrated by the word Dhivehi itself. 
These words are predicted by the general stress rule to be stressed on the first syllable 
but are in fact stressed on the second syllable. 


12 Dhivehi stress has been variously described in previous work. Cain and Gair report that the 
heaviest syllable of the first two receives stress (Cain and Gair 2000: 13), while Fritz correctly 
points out that if both of the first two syllables are light, a heavy third syllable will take the 
stress, as in FB alanasi ‘pineapple’ (Fritz 2002: 47-48). 

13 This formulation may be confusing in the case of Dhivehi, however, because leftmost as 
used by Hayes means ‘occurring first in a word’, but in Thaana, a syllable that occurs first in a 
word will be on the right, not the left. 
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The following words are examples of the exceptional stress. 
+ divéhi ‘Dhivehi’ 
LAS fiyóhi ‘small knife’ 
"22 ilósi ‘mid-rib of palm leaf’ 
z^ buréki ‘fusilier damselfish' 


The reason for this class of exceptions is unclear. Ending in /i/ as they do, these 
words undergo a gemination process when they take a vowel-initial suffix, as described 
in Section 3.6.4. By the gemination process, stress would be on their second syllables 
in, for example, their indefinite form. This could be, as Fritz suggests (Fritz 2002: 47), 
part of the reason for this exceptional stress assignment, in that these words would 
keep the same stress across inflections. However, P222 kóveli ‘cuckoo’ has initial stress 
despite ending in /i/ and participating in the gemination process, as does ^»? mūlihi 
‘boil, blister’. The generalization appears to be that the word fits a CVCVCV pattern, in 
which the first vowel is high, the second is mid, and the third is /i/. Furthermore, the 
final consonant is one that can geminate (see Section 3.6.4). It appears, however, that 
not all speakers employ this exceptional stress, although more work is needed on this 
point. 

Heavy syllables other than the one that receives main stress may receive secondary 
stress, and light syllables may receive secondary stress on an alternating, every-other 
basis, as in 72225 * 7 àlugàüdumén ‘we/us (deferential)’. 


3.5 Phonological alternations and the coda condition 


Consonants that occur in codas of syllables are subject to strong constraints on their 
occurrence, and those that do occur undergo considerable neutralization and assimila- 
tion. In native words only /k/, /t/, /s/, /s/, /n/, /m/, and the first element of a geminate 
or homorganic nasal-stop cluster may occur in a syllable coda. These are laid out in 
the first column of Table 3.7. 

The pronounced surface forms of these phonemes in coda position are even more 
restricted than their underlying forms, and most of them receive a reduced or neu- 
tralized pronunciation, indicated in the Romanization in column 5 of Table 3.7 asa 
ring above the consonant letter. Both /n/ and /m/ surface prepausally (i.e., if no word 
follows) as the velar nasal [n], and /k/, /t/, and /s/ all surface as the glottal stop [?] 
prepausally, as shown in the second column of Table 3.7. When a final /t/ reduces to 


14 The first two words in the list, as well as a third from the Addu dialect, are noted by Fritz 
(Fritz 2002: 47), but the phenomenon is rather more widespread than she realized. 
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[2], however, it triggers a glide [i] as a transition from the previous vowel to the glottal 
stop. The glide is not associated with extra syllable weight. In other words, the glide 
and the glottal stop together function as a single weight-bearing unit, not as two.” If 
the vowel preceding the /t/ is short, then the pronounced [Vi?] will be a heavy sylla- 
ble, not a superheavy syllable. If /a/ precedes the /t/, it will sometimes be fronted to 
[«e:i?], though the short vowel /a/ is not affected in this way. Thus, for example, Pr 
gat ‘near’ is sometimes pronounced [gz:i2] and sometimes [ga:i?], but «3 fat ‘leaf’ is 
pronounced [fai?]. 

Before a consonant (other than /h/), the only nasal allowed is one homorganic 
with the consonant; thus both /n/ and /m/ assimilate to the place of a following con- 
sonant. Of the non-nasals, only /s/ or the first part of a geminate is allowed before a 
consonant; thus /t/, /k/ and /s/ all assimilate to a following consonant, forming gemi- 
nates. These assimilations are shown in the third column of Table 3.7. The /t/ continues 
to trigger the glide /i/, however, as shown in the table. The glide triggered by a coda 
/t/ means that there is a contrast between a simple [tt] geminate and a glided [itt] gem- 
inate. The first is spelled + tt or kt, as in £4 batti ‘lamp’, and the latter is spelled 
vo tt, as in 27 27 fottak ‘books’. 

An additional wrinkle, also shown in the table, is that if the coda consonant is /s/ 
and it comes to be followed by a dental stop in a tightly bound structure such as a com- 
pound, the retroflexion of the /s/ will show up on the resulting geminate, as in when 
7 a§ ‘eight’ and 7» diha ‘ten’ combine to form 2274 asdiha [addiha] ‘eighty’, also 
spelled 2: 22 addiha. This retroflexion does not occur with the addition of inflectional 
suffixes or across words not tightly bound in a compound or word + particle structure. 
Thus Z7 ra$ ‘island’ combines with the plural suffix 27 tak as simply 3424 ragtak 
[ratta?] ‘islands’. 

The geminations and place assimilations indicated in the third column as happen- 
ing before another consonant operate both within and across words, with the excep- 
tion of the retroflexing effect of the Z s, which does not happen across words except 
when the words form a compound. Additionally, consonants other than /n/ do not 
appear before /h/ within a word. 

Because /k/ assimilates completely to a following consonant (without the offglide 
of /t/ or the retroflexion of /s/), there is no contrast within a morpheme between an 
underlying coda /k/ and the first element of a geminate. One could theoretically derive 
all morpheme-internal geminates from /k/ + C, but that option is not pursued here. 


15 Arguably, the glide may be considered an onglide to the glottal stop, rather than an offglide 
of the vowel. In other words, rather than the vowel being a diphthong, the glottal stop may 
have prepalatalization: [?] (Gnanadesikan n.d.). This would account both for the lack of 
additional syllable weight and for the fact that sequences of underlying /at/ do not become 
[æ:?] in Malé the way sequences of /ai/ become [a]. 
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The remaining columns of Table 3.7 present the spelling and Romanization of 
coda consonants, returned to and exemplified in Section 3.5.1 and Table 3.8. The ring 
above the consonants in the CASL Romanization is intended to remind learners that 
the phoneme receives a reduced pronunciation. 

A generalization that can be made here is that Dhivehi coda consonants are not 
permitted to display contrastive places of articulation. Besides consonants which share 
their place of articulation with the following (onset) consonant (i.e., geminates and 
nasals in assimilated clusters), only one fricative, /s/, is permitted; and similarly only 
one stop, [?], which lacks an oral place of articulation; and one nasal, [n], with a neu- 
tralized place of articulation. 
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If a vowel-initial suffix is added to a word, the underlying form shown in the first 
column of Table 3.7 is the pronunciation used. Not shown in Table 3.7, but exemplified 
in the rightmost column of Table 3.8, is the further fact that any word-final consonant 
other than /s/ will be pronounced [n] immediately before a word that starts with /h/ 
or a vowel. If the word-final consonant is /t/, it will be pronounced [in]. 

Word-internal codas with /1/ and /m/ are coming into the language, as mentioned 
in Section 3.4.1, but other illicit codas in loanwords will be made into onsets with the 
addition of epenthetic /u/, as in Zá javabu ‘answer’, from Urdu javāb, unless a more 
foreign pronunciation is intended. 


3.5.1 Spelling and Romanization of coda consonants 


In the orthography of native Dhivehi words, only five letters may take a sukun, indi- 
cating that they are not followed by a vowel: 7 ‘alifu’, — s, ~ n, et, and ~ s. The 
mnemonic for these is T à-sinu-tasi ‘new china dish’. In native words, any let- 
ter with a sukun represents a 1 coda consonant. Only coda consonants are not followed 
by a vowel, as consonant clusters within a syllable are not permitted. 

An underlying coda /k/ and the marker of gemination are both spelled % *alifu- 
sukun’, not » ‘kaafu-sukun’. (The latter appears only in foreign words and is given 
the foreign pronunciation of [k].) Thus the spelling of a morpheme ending in /k/ will 
vary between ending with 2 ‘alifu-sukun’ and ending in » ‘kaafu’ (with a vowel fili), 
depending on whether it is (on the one hand) word final or before a consonant-initial 
suffix, or (on the other hand) before a vowel-initial suffix (see Table 3.8). Geminate 
retroflexes may sometimes be spelled with  ‘shaviyani-sukun’ rather than % ‘alifu- 
sukur’ as the gemination marker. Nasal geminates use ‘noonu-sukun’ as a gemina- 
tion marker, but in foreign words may use 4 'alifu-sukun', as in 22277 muhammadu 
*Mohamed'. Thaana orthography is unusual in having explicit markers of gemination 
rather than specifically doubling each letter (orleaving gemination unmarked) as most 
other scripts do.!6 The ‘noonu-sukun’ also serves to mark the nasal portion of any 
nasal-stop cluster. 

The behavior of coda consonants is one reason why this work does not use the of- 
ficial Dhivehi Romanization. The official Romanization does not differentiate between 
underlying final /k/ and /s/ or between final /m/ and /n/, which means that a learner 
will not know how to add a vowel-initial suffix to such a word. The CASL Romanization 
distinguishes them, but adds a ring, reminiscent of the sukun, to remind learners that 
these phonemes have reduced or assimilated pronunciations. 

Examples of coda consonant alternations and their spellings are given in Table 
3.8. Note that there is not always a space between words in written Dhivehi; thus ex- 


16 Arabic has a gemination marker, the shadda, but only as an optional diacritic. 
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amples like those in the rightmost column often occur without spaces. However, when 
a vowel starts a new word it is written on an alifu, even if there is no space before it. 
Some of these examples (the last two) are lexicalized compounds, but in this respect 
they behave phonologically like two words. The use of the alifu captures their phono- 
logical behavior in that respect. Their component parts are divided by hyphens in the 


Romanization. 


Underlying 
consonant 


/k/ 


ft 


[sl 


/m/ 


/n/ 


Prepausally 


o2? 
AF 


ruk 
[ru?] 
‘palm tree’ 


oz 


=” 
fot 
[foi?] 
‘book’ 


o^ 
T 


a$ 
[a?] 
‘eight (adj.)’ 


p 


o 


nam 


[nan] 
‘name, noun 


oc 
Pod 


fen 
[fen] 
‘water’ 


Before 
vowel-initial 
suffix 


ov? 
Par 


ruka$ 
[ruka?] 

‘to the palm 
tree' 


po 

fotai 

[fotai] 

‘book and...’ 


o ez 
71 


asek 
[ase?] 
‘eight (n.)’ 


o277 
„vs 


namakun 
[namakur] 
*with some 
name' 


"c 


vrs 
c 


fenakī 
[fenaki] 
‘the water is...’ 


Table 3.8: Coda consonants—examples 


3.6 Morphophonology 


Before a 
consonant 


2 402 
d 


rukgaiidu 
[ruggaūduļ 
‘palm grove’ 


oroz 
ALLA 


fottak 
[foitta?] 
‘books’ 


4707 
T9774 


a$vana 
[avvana] 
‘eighth’ 
pL 

náü liye 

[nan liye] 
‘having written 
the name’ 


og oc 
Tum 


fenden 
[fen dén] 
‘to give water’ 


Before 
vowel-initial 
word 


o2c o2 
TAA AA 


ruk erurh 
[run erun] 
*climbing the 
palm tree’ 


o?roc? ox 
PERAR A 9A 


fot ufeddurh 
[foin ufeddun] 
‘book 
production’ 


277 o7 
ALA WA 


as aharu 
[an aharu] 
‘eight years’ 


rd ov 
FLATI 
< 


nam-ituru 
[nar ituru] 
‘adjective’ 


220 oc 
Myr pr 


fen-iskuru 
[fen iskuru] 
‘water tap’ 


A number of general morphophonological processes are at work in Dhivehi. These are 
processes that apply specifically when suffixes are added to a word (most Dhivehi mor- 
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phology is suffixing) but they do not apply within a morpheme or across word bound- 
aries. Morphophonological processes that operate over the language in general or ap- 
ply to words of more than one class (part of speech) are laid out here. Morphophono- 
logical processes that are specific to a particular inflection or derivation in a particular 
class of words are described in the chapter devoted to that part of speech. 


3.6.1 S-lenition 


One prominent morphophonological rule of Dhivehi is the lenition of /s/, in which a 
morpheme-final ~ s becomes 7 h with the addition of a vowel-initial suffix, as in ms 
bas language, word’ versus 2^2 bahek ‘a language, a word’. This rule is the reflex 
of a historical process in which /s/ became /h/ before vowels generally. However, the 
acquisition of loanwords has reintroduced prevocalic /s/ into the language (in words 
like 2 sai ‘tea’), and the rule now operates only at the morphophonological level 
(across word-internal morpheme boundaries). At this level, however, s-lenition applies 
to both native words and loanwords, sometimes seriously reducing a learner’s ability 
to identify loanwords, as when -2% rēs ‘race’ becomes <2% réhun ‘from/with the 
race’. 


3.6.2 U-deletion 


Deletion of final short /u/ occurs before a vowel-initial suffix or suffixing particle: com- 
pare >>> sababu ‘reason’ and „>> sababaki ‘the reason is’. An exception is the 
X 


highly literary first-person plural/second-person verbal agreement suffix 27 -mu (in- 
troduced in Section 8.3.1), which retains its /u/ before the sentence-ending 75 - -eve. 


3.6.3 Alternation of L with long vowels or YO 


In the native vocabulary, most word-final long vowels alternate with a short vowel 
plus /1/ with the addition of a vowel-initial suffix. Examples are 2 à ‘new’ vs. 255 
aluf ‘anew, over again’, 2 bē ‘head’ vs. 22 bola$ ‘to the head’, and 257 uridagü 
‘difficulty’ vs. 25557 uiidagulek ‘a difficulty’. This alternation does not apply to 
loanwords or to long vowels that arise from inflection, which occurs in verbs (see Chap- 
ter 8). A few words, such as 35 velà "green sea turtle', have final long vowels that are 
underlyingly simply long vowels and do not alternate with /1/. They shorten their final 
vowel before a vowel-initial suffix, as discussed further in Section 3.6.6. 

Native words that end in [eyo] when no suffix follows replace the [yo] with [1] or 
[el] with the addition of a vowel-initial suffix. Thus 45 veyo ‘creeper’ becomes 2*2 
velek ‘a creeper’, and 4” keyo ‘banana’ becomes 27% kélek ‘a banana’. Whether the 
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vowel will be long or short in the suffixed form must be memorized on a case-by-case 
basis. 


3.6.4 Gemination and palatalization 


When a vowel-initial suffix is added to a stem that ends in a single consonant followed 
by a short /i/, a complex process of gemination and palatalization or metathesis takes 
place, with the precise outcome depending on the particular consonant before the 
/i/, as summarized in Table 3.9. This gemination and palatalization/metathesis is the 
most complex morphophonological process in Dhivehi and can significantly confuse 
a learner, as the affixed forms can be quite different from the unaffixed forms. This 
process applies quite regularly in nouns and adjectives, but not to the particle P 
adi ‘and, yet’ or to most verbs. The common verbs e buni 'say.PST', os tibi ‘are 
located.PST' , and 2 huri ‘be, stand.PST’, however, do participate in this process, be- 
coming seo buññeve, eag tibbeve, and (via its historical and literary form rt 
husi) 7227 hutteve with the addition of the sentence final particle. Some writers will 
include a few other verbs among those affected as well. 

As for the gemination part of the process, most consonants simply double in length, 
but the /h/, /s/, and /f/ strengthen as well, to /ss/, /tt/ and /pp/ respectively, as shown 
in Table 3.9. This is because of a historical lenition process (referred to above in Section 
3.4.1 and Section 3.6.1) that weakened single /s/, /t/ and /p/ to /h/, /s/ and /f/ but left 
the geminated forms unchanged. Some consonants are incompatible with gemination 
in Dhivehi and resist it: these include consonants that are already geminate or part of 
a cluster, and /r/, /d/, /ūd/, and /1/ (i.e., all of the retroflex consonants other than /s/). 
These consonants resist gemination in this process and also in the other morpholog- 
ical gemination process in Dhivehi, which occurs in the derivation of causative and 
honorific verbs, as discussed in Section 8.1.7 Prenasalized stops, on the other hand, 
can geminate (except for the retroflex /fd/); their geminated form is a full nasal-stop 
cluster. 

For purposes of the palatalization, consonants fall into four classes: coronal con- 
sonants?? that can palatalize (most “plain,” i.e., dental or alveolar coronals), coronal 


17 Geminate /rr/ and /dd/ do exist in Dhivehi loanwords, for example in Fa sirru ‘secret’ 
(from Urdu) and £ 22 addana 'shield' (from Sanskrit), but neither /r/, /d/, northe other 
retroflex consonants listed undergo morphophonological gemination processes. They do, 
however, undergo sandhi gemination across word boundaries after an assimilating final 
consonant, as in 25 225 vara$ raügalu [varar raňgaļu] ‘very good’, as described in 
Section 3.5. 

18 Coronal consonants include all those made with the blade or tip of the tongue, including 
dental, alveolar, retroflex, and palato-alveolar consonants. Of the coronal consonants of 
Dhivehi, the palato-alveolars do not generally occur in the input environment to the 
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consonants that are incompatible with palatalization (/s/ and /h/—note that /h/ gem- 
inates as a coronal, /ss/), consonants that are neutral with respect to palatalization 
(velars and labials), and consonants that are immune to gemination. 

The consonants that can palatalize do so, becoming palato-alveolar and effec- 
tively absorbing the /i/ into their pronunciation as they geminate. The /i/ is thus lost 
in the process. Examples are given in the top rows of Table 3.9, labeled as Palatalizable 
coronal. The consonants that are incompatible with palatalization simply lose all trace 
of the original /i/ when they geminate, as shown in the rows labeled Unpalatalizable 
coronal. Consonants that are neutral with respect to palatalization develop an i on- 
glide to the geminate (thus one could say that the /i/ and the consonant metathesize). 
This is spelled with  *thaa-sukun', which indicates a glide-i + gemination when pre- 
ceding another consonant, as was shown in Table 3.7. These consonants are labeled in 
Table 3.9 as Neutral consonant. The segments that are immune to gemination also do 
not participate in the palatalization, and the entire process fails to apply to them. Ex- 
amples in which the process fails are shown at the bottom of Table 3.9, labeled Immune 
consonant. 


Table 3.9: Gemination and palatalization 


Category General rule Instantiations Examples 

Palatalizable Ci» ti? cc £4 eti ‘thing’ > 

coronal Cipatatal] C[palatal] Pr eccek 'a thing’ 
di> jj > kudi ‘small’ > 


kis kujjek ‘a child’ 
üdi > fij ar kaūdi ‘porridge’ > 
2577» kafijek ‘a porridge’ 
ni> ff > düni ‘bird’ > 
26775 düffiek ‘a bird 


li > yy 4 fili ‘vowel sign’> 
BAAS fiyyek ‘a vowel sign’ 
Unpalatalizable Ci? CC hi > ss Z4 divehi ‘Maldivian’ > 
coronal its A divessek ‘a 
Maldivian' 


gemination-and-palatalization process. Rather, they have arisen in the language as the output 
this process. 


Table 3.9: (continued) 


Category General rule Instantiations 
si ? tt 
Neutral Ci > iCC bi > tb [ibb] 
consonant 
ki > tk [ikk] 
vi > tv [iw] 


mibi > tmb [imb] 


Immune Ci = Ci ri — ri 
consonant 
li=li 
di = di 
fidi = ūdi 


3.6.5 N-gemination 
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Examples 


z* kasi ‘bone/thorn’ > 
e^» kattek ‘a 
bone/thorn’ 


C Lacs 

2+ lobi ‘love’ > 
£ Co o 
48 2 lotbek ‘a love’ 
ve bureki ‘damselfish’ > 
“voe? 9 en 
vy e~e buretkaki ‘the 
X 
damselfish is...” 
2 avi ‘sunshine’ > 
bcos 9 pi coo 
42.92 atvek ‘a sunshine 
e ambi ‘wife’ > 
"c o^ oy am NE 
4e 7" 22 atmbek ‘a wife 
^£ kotari ‘room’ > 
cc 2r p re 7 
44e» kotariek ‘a room 

- 

z srg ted augi 

>> holi ‘pipe’ > 
dc z ge À ; 
>, holiek ‘a pipe 

- 
+5 gadi 'hour > 
ve vr y m 5; 
„725 gadiek ‘an hour 

^ 

z Goge "" 
¿~s gondi ‘chair > 


^e o yng. 42 à 
ass golidiek ‘a chair’ 


A final /n/ geminates before a vowel-initial suffix, but only if itis itself in an inflectional 
affix or a pronoun. Thus APDIP rayyitun ‘citizens’ (with a plural suffix) becomes 


ovo 


LA P247 Yayyitunnas ‘to the citizens’, and 277 kuramuni ‘while doing’ (with a 
wt 


simultaneous suffix) becomes 572 » kuramunneve, the literary form of the word 

in sentence-final position, with the sentence-final particle 357 -eve. However, unin- 

flected words such as_~% tan ‘place’, 745.5 gudan ‘warehouse’ and» dii ‘religion’ 
X 


do not participate in this alternation. 
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3.6.6 Vowel and diphthong shortening 


Function words and suffixes (including inflectional verb endings) that end in »3 ai 
lose the » i before a vowel-initial suffix. For many of the grammatical words and suf- 
fixes, however, this is simply an orthographic alternation at this point in the history of 
the language, as they are pronounced without the 2 i anyway in spoken Dhivehi. Thus 
the locative suffix 75 - -gai is written $- ga before a vowel-initial suffix (see Section 
5.3 for case suffixes), the verbal particle 45 = -fai becomes 3 - -fa (see Section 8.3.5 for 
more on 27 - -fai), the benefactive suffixing postposition „+27 -takai becomes 7z - 
-taka (see Section 7.1.3 for the benefactive postposition). In spoken Dhivehi they all 
end in 2 a (or sometimes 2 à) anyway; thus sometimes writers fail to observe the ortho- 
graphic shortening rule, preserving the (spelled) diphthong. This simplified pronunci- 
ation in function words and suffixes, along with the absence of the written sentence- 
ending 37 -eve, is one of the more noticeable differences between spoken Dhivehi 
and the written form of the language. 

Verbs that end in 2 à or 2 e (or » ai, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph) 
shorten their final vowel or diphthong (to 28, 4 e, or 2 a) before the written sentence- 
final particle 77 - -eve. Thus the verb a lai ‘put.CNV’ is 227 la-eve with the addition 
of the sentence-final particle, 57 hada 'make.PRS.3' is 2^7 hada-eve, and <> kuré 
‘do.PRS.3’ is 22-7 kure-eve. 

The situation is less straightforward in nouns. Nouns that end in 2 à usually have 
an underlying final > 1 (as described in Section 3.6.3), which surfaces in the environ- 
ment of a vowel-initial suffix, obviating the triggering environment for the shortening 
rule. However, a few nouns, such as 35 velà ‘green sea turtle’ do not have the final + 
land shorten their final vowel before a vowel-initial suffix. Nouns ending in » ai are 
rare, but the relatively common word 42 bai ‘part’ does not participate in the short- 
ening, yielding forms such as the indefinite 2.42 bayek ‘a part, some’. Nouns ending 
in 2 ē are also rare, but the pronoun 77 kalé ‘you’ shortens its final vowel (producing 
forms such as dative 7237 kalea$ ‘to you’). Loanwords do not participate in the short- 
ening process, so ~38 jalsa ‘assembly’, for example, retains its long vowel with the 
addition of a vowel-initial suffix. 


3.7 Numerals 


Dhivehi uses the Arabic (or “Western Arabic”) numerals also used in North Africa and 
in the European languages: 01234567 8 9. Although the Thaana script runs from 
right to left, numbers in Dhivehi are written the same direction as they are in English, 
with the higher place values at the left and the lower ones at the right, as they also are 
in languages that use the Perso-Arabic script. Thus 4~.0-2 23-23 fas-dolas-tinek 
‘sixty-three’ (lit. ‘five-dozen three’) is written in numerals as 63. Occasionally word- 
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processing glitches result in the reversal of the sequence of numerals, so that, for ex- 
ample, 1998 becomes 8991. This is particularly likely to happen when text is copied 
and pasted. The Eastern Arabic numerals are used in some contexts, such as in giving 
Islamic dates. 


3.8 Punctuation 


Periods are the most common punctuation mark in written Dhivehi and are used sen- 
tence finally and sometimes after an abbreviation. A period rather than a question 
mark is often used after a question, with the interrogative status of the sentence consid- 
ered to be clear because of the presence of a final question particle. When it does use a 
question mark, Dhivehi uses the Arabic version, which opens to the right: * Also some- 
times used is the comma, which curls to the right and is slightly raised, as in Arabic: «. 
Commas are usually not used to separate items in a list or to separate two successive 
adjectives, but they may be. Western-style colons, dashes, parentheses, exclamation 
marks, and double quotation marks are occasionally but not consistently used. Quo- 
tation marks are considered incorrect (and are rendered unnecessary, though they are 
sometimes used) in the presence of quotative particles (see Section 9.1.2), but are con- 
sidered correct for exact quotes that do not use quotative particles, a formal style often 
used in modern reporting. The semicolon, which is quite rare, is right-facing with the 
comma on top: <. 

In general, Dhivehi takes a minimalist approach to punctuation, with most punc- 
tuation other than the period being relatively seldom used. 


3.9 Theoretical works 


Dhivehi phonology and writing have, like the rest of the language, received little atten- 
tion in the linguistic literature. However, there are a few exceptions. Both Cain (20002) 
and Arsenault (2009) consider the palatalization and gemination process described 
in Section 3.6.4. Cain (2000a) applies Optimality Theory to the process and Arsenault 
(2009) argues that retroflexes are immune to the process because retroflexion is incom- 
patible with palatalization. Gnanadesikan (n.d.) analyzes the assimilations of Dhivehi 
syllables codas to following onsets within Optimality Theory. 

The Thaana writing system has received theoretical attention in M. W. Sugathapala 
De Silva (1969) and Gnanadesikan (2012). M. W. Sugathapala De Silva (1969) describes 
its phonemic accuracy and Gnanadesikan (2012) draws attention to its representation 
of moras (syllable weight). 


4 Lexicon 


4.1 Structure of the lexicon 


Traditionally, Dhivehi has been credited with three lexical categories (parts of speech): 
“~~ nań ‘noun’, 45-23 masdaru ‘verbal noun’, and 777 akuru ‘particle’ (the latter 
used to describe a variety of grammatical function words and morphemes). Nowadays 
Dhivehi lexicography recognizes eight categories: ~~ nam ‘noun’, ^^» kam ‘verb’, 
552 masdaru ‘verbal noun’, ARAM nam-ituru ‘adjective’, ARM karh-ituru 
‘adverb’, Za ituru ‘modifier’ [lit. ‘additional’], 774 akuru ‘particle’, and ART 

~~ nam-ituru-narh ‘adjectival noun’. The verbal noun, or <4-23 masdaru, is usu- 
ally used as the citation form ofthe verb, with the result that only seven parts of speech 

receive headwords in the national dictionary (Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 2011). 

At first glance, the original division into three categories seems remarkably accu- 
rate: impressionistically, Dhivehi appears to be made up entirely of nouns and verbs 
with the occasional small grammatical word thrown in. This is one way in which Dhi- 
vehi resembles the neighboring Dravidian languages, which originally contained only 
nouns and verbs (Steever 1998: 19). In Dhivehi, nouns and adjectives are not always 
distinguishable; nouns are the source of most Dhivehi postpositions; and nouns fill 
the role of complementizers. Most adverbs are derived from nouns or adjectives. Verbs, 
meanwhile, do the work of relativizing, being the heads of relative participial clauses. 
Closer inspection does, however, reveal more categories. 

In this work the main Dhivehi lexical categories are considered to be nouns, verbs 
(including modals and auxiliaries), pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, postpositions, and 
determiners (including demonstratives and numeric and non-numeric quantifiers). Ad- 
ditionally, there are miscellaneous conjunctions, degree modifiers, interjections, and 
particles. Verbal nouns have both noun-like and verb-like properties, and will be dis- 
cussed as appropriate in both classes. Of the various lexical classes, only those of 
nouns and adjectives (and adverbs derived from them) may be considered open, in the 
sense that words may be created or borrowed in these categories. The other classes, 
including verbs, are closed. This means that new verbs must be created as noun- or 
adjective-verb compounds rather than as outright new verbs. 

Nouns and verbs inflect, while inflection in the other categories is minimal or non- 
existent. The citation form of a noun is the definite singular direct form (see Chapter 
5). The citation form of a verb is for the purposes of this grammar (following Reynolds 
2003 and Maniku 2000) the present progressive, and is therefore glossed as a present- 
tense verb ending in -s (see Chapter 8). 
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4.2 Sources of the lexicon 


4.2.1 Indo-Aryan vocabulary 


As an Indo-Aryan language, Dhivehi shares many cognates with other Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. These are most evident in comparison with Sinhala, Dhivehi's closest relative 
and near neighbor. However, Maldivian culture, being Muslim, does not look to San- 
skrit as its classical language (as Hindu cultures do), nor does it look to Pali as Sin- 
hala does (under the influence of Buddhism). As a consequence, many learned words 
that tend to be very similar across South Asian languages (including the Dravidian 
languages, which have borrowed heavily from Sanskrit) are not found in Dhivehi. By 
contrast, such words tend to be Persian or Arabic in origin, as discussed further be- 
low. This gives the Dhivehi lexicon more similarity to that of Urdu than that of Hindi 
or other majority Hindu Indo-Aryan languages of North India. 

The number names in Table 4.1 illustrate how native Indo-Aryan vocabulary in Dhi- 
vehi compares to the closely related Sinhala (Chandralal 2010: 58—59) and to the more 
distantly related Hindi (Snell and Weightman 1989: 222). Evident in the table is the 
correspondence between Dhivehi /f/ and other Indo-Aryan /p/ (compare -£3 fas ‘five’ 
with pas and pāc), the correspondence between Dhivehi and Sinhala /h/ followed by 
a vowel and other Indo-Aryan /s/, /c/, or /ch/ (compare 7 ha ‘six’ and haya with chah, 
and «2 hat ‘seven’ and hat with sát). When no vowel follows, Hindi /c/1 corresponds 
to Dhivehi and Sinhala /s/, as at the end of Hindi pac versus Dhivehi -%5 fas ‘five’ and 
Sinhala pas. In these cases the Hindi examples contain the original Indo-Aryan con- 
sonants and Dhivehi has undergone sound changes, some of which it has shared with 
Sinhala. 

Most consonants are prohibited in syllable-final position in Dhivehi, hence the 
final /u/ on .- 2 hataru ‘four’ as compared to Hindi car. Long vowels in Indo-Aryan 
languages such as Hindi often correspond to short vowels in Dhivehi. Original Indo- 
Aryan long vowels have been lost in Dhivehi, while new long vowels have been formed 
by coalescence after the loss of certain intervocalic consonants. 

The Dhivehi number names given in Table 4.1 are “combining forms”, which are 
the forms used when the word modifies a noun. When the number names are used 
as nouns they are given the indefinite suffix 237 -ek (see Section 6.6). Similarly, the 
Sinhala forms given here are also the combining forms of the number names. 

Another important difference between Dhivehi and Sinhala on the one hand, and 
other Indo-Aryan languages on the other, is that Dhivehi and Sinhala do not have as- 
pirated consonants. Thus in addition to the kinds of correspondences in Table 4.1, Dhi- 
vehi - bas ‘language’ corresponds to Hindi bhāsā, and Dhivehi +? tan ‘place’ cor- 
responds to Hindi than. 


1 The /c/ refers to a palato-alveolar affricate, and /ch/ to its aspirated counterpart. 
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Dhivehi Sinhala Hindi 
one 34 ek eka ek 
two de de do 
three “As tin tun tin 
four +2 hataru hatara car 
five -25 fas pas pac 
six Zha haya chah 
seven $ hat hat sat 
eight 7-2 a8 at at 
nine 2. nuva nawa, nama nau 
ten Z^ diha daha das 


—————————————————————————— 


Table 4.1: Number names compared 


4.2.2 Dravidian influence 


Maloney (1980) identifies a number of words in Dhivehi that he considers to be of Dra- 
vidian (specifically proto-Tamil/Malayalam) origin, suggesting to him that the original 
inhabitants of the Maldives spoke a Dravidian language, which then left its mark on 
the language of the early Indo-Aryan speaking settlers. Not only certain words but also 
the noun-verb structure of the lexicon, certain syntactic patterns (such as using par- 
ticipial clauses for relative clauses), and phonological patterns (such as the lack of 
distinctive aspiration and a simple syllable structure) suggest strong Dravidian influ- 
ence on the formation of Dhivehi. On the other hand, C.H.B. Reynolds considers that 
“Dravidian languages in fact seem to have made surprisingly little impact” (Reynolds 
1978: 157), and Gair (1998 [1985]) expresses cautions regarding overstating the Dravid- 
ian influence on Sinhala phonology, which apply to Dhivehi as well. The precise extent 
of Dravidian influence on Dhivehi is thus unclear (see Cain 2000b for a summary of 
the question). A few commonly occurring words that are clearly Dravidian in origin are 
^ benur 'wanted/needed', related to Tamil vendum, which has the same mean- 
ing; "22 uleni ‘be, live’, from Tamil ul-, ‘exist’; and 235 fālam ‘jetty’, from Tamil 
palam, ‘bridge’ (Reynolds 2003). 
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4.2.3 Loanwords from Arabic, Persian, Urdu 


As the Maldives has been Muslim for many centuries, the culture looks to Arabic as 
a major influencing language. Many words from Arabic have been borrowed into Dhi- 
vehi. These include words in the area of religion, education, and government, such as 
A223 guruan ‘Quran’, and PALE BIO BF raīs-ul-jumhūriyyā ‘president of the re- 
public’. Medieval Arabic and Persian traders plying the waters of the Indian Ocean also 
brought words related to seafaring and shipping (Maniku 2000: vi). Personal names 
are nowadays Arabic as well, such as 5722 ahmadu ‘Ahmed’, 52277 muhammadu 
‘Mohamed’, and 22-7 mariyam ‘Mariyam’. Allah, the name of God, is always writ- 
ten in Arabic: +. It is given its own keystroke, SHIFT-F, on a Windows phonetic Dhi 
vehi keyboard. Personal names that contain Allah switch scripts in the middle: 2/527 
abdu-allah ‘Abdullah’. 

It is also the case that Maldivians who want to further their religious education 
have tended to learn Urdu, the most widespread language of Muslim populations in 
neighboring India and Pakistan (Maniku 2000: vii-viii). Thus there are many Urdu 
words in Dhivehi, particularly in the educated vocabulary. Many of these words are 
ultimately of Persian or Arabic (often via Persian) origin. Such words often have multi- 
ple spellings, with and without dotted Thaana letters (shown in Table 3.6) to identify 
the original Urdu/Persian/ Arabic spelling. In general, most words that include dotted 
Thaana are of Urdu, Persian, and/or Arabic origin (although English words often con- 
tain = 'sheenu' or. ‘zhaa’).? Prescriptively, only spellings with all the dots present or 
those with no dots are considered correct. However, the use of dots is inconsistent in 
practice, even within a word. Thus the word for ‘truth’ may be spelled PSEA hagīgat, 


2537 hagiqat, or ss hagīgai. 

"There are also some words in Dhivehi of specifically Hindi origin, although the 
distinction between Hindi and Urdu is not always relevant in nonreligious contexts. 
Other languages from the Indian mainland have also made the occasional contribution 
to the Dhivehi lexicon (Maniku 2000: viii). 


4.2.4 Other sources 


A few words of Portuguese, Dutch, and Malay origin also exist in Dhivehi. Examples 
are 2254 alamāri ‘cupboard’ (from Portuguese armário), .74-~ sulufu ‘sloop’ (from 
Dutch sloep), and =» kiris ‘dagger’ (from Malay kris). There are also some English 
words in Dhivehi that: predate the modernization of the country that began in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century and ushered in copious English borrowings. These 


2 It is important to note in this context, however, that although + ‘paviyani’ has a dot, it is not 
part of the dotted Thaana series, but of regular Thaana (Table 3.3). 
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words have generally been adapted to fit Dhivehi phonological patterns, and the orig- 
inal English word may not be obvious. 2^7 manavaru ‘military ship’ (from English 
man o' war) is an example of such a loanword (Maniku 2000: vii-viii). 


4.2.5 Modern loanwords from English 


All Maldivian schoolchildren are nowadays educated primarily in English, as those of 
the social elite have been for several decades. Not surprisingly, Dhivehi has accepted 
many loanwords from English. These include technology-related words, but many oth- 
ers too. In some cases it is hard to tell whether the use of a particular English word 
represents the use of a loanword or a temporary switch into English on the part of a 
bilingual speaker. A more Dhivehi-ized spelling (with the addition of epenthetic 4 u 
to break up consonant clusters, and the absence of empty s 'gaafu' and ~ ‘raa’, whose 
use is described in Section 3.3) makes it likely that a writer is simply using a Dhivehi 
word that has been borrowed from English and does not particularly mean to be writ- 
ing in English at that point. Certain other uses of English words are clearly meant to be 
in the English language. For example, the names of government ministries and most 


oc o 


government posts (other than the presidency) are English, such as PDA ez 


otcc o 


E234 “+3 stet ministaf for forih efeāz ‘state minister for foreign affairs’. As 
mentioned in Section 3.3, words with sukun on the initial consonant of a word and 
words with multiple, word-initial, or word-final retroflex stops tend to be English, due 
to the mapping of English /t/ and /d/ onto Dhivehi z t and = d. 


4.3 The honorific system 


Not all words in Dhivehi may be used in addressing or referring to just any person. 
There are generally considered to be three levels of speech, whose use depends on who 
one is talking about or to. The highest status individuals receive high honorifics, which 
make up a high level of speech known as > 52572 emme-māt bas ‘most noble 
speech’ or ARIAL ade-vadaigatum ‘yes-come/go [in high honorifics]’. High but 
not highest status individuals receive mid-level honorifics, known as >? māt-bas 
‘noble speech’ or 42-52 27 labba-duruvum ‘yes-come/go [in mid-level honorifics]’. 
Common people are addressed or referred to in > pL adaige bas ‘common lan- 
guage’. 

What it means to “receive honorifics” is that certain words are used when such a 
person is spoken about or to. Some aspects of the system, such as first-person pro- 
nouns, words for ‘yes’, and the question particles, are used if one is speaking to a 
high-status person. Other aspects of the system are used when speaking about sucha 
person, whether to their face in second-person reference or by third-person reference. 


The most visible expression of this part of the system is in the verbs. Verbs receive 
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special honorific morphology, and there are also some specific verbs that are inher- 
ently honorific, regardless of morphology. The morphology of possessed nouns also 
expresses the honorific system. The speaker’s own status is never referenced, except 
in one sense: speaking to a person who receives honorifics requires a deferential first- 
person pronoun regardless of one’s own status. Thus verbs with first-person subjects 
will never be honorific, and nouns referring to one’s own possessions do not take hon- 
orific morphology. 

Historically, the three speech levels reflected a division of society into three parts: 
the 2772 bēfuļu or high nobility at the top, the 4272 békalua or minor nobility 
in the middle, and the commoners at the bottom. As Fritz describes it, the historical 
system of honorifics was a rigid one, without the flexibility, common to many honorific 
systems, to express intimacy versus social distance or to show respect for non-class- 
related characteristics such as age (Fritz 2002: 14). The use of honorifics reflected the 
status of the addressee or referent only, with no reference to the speaker’s status. Thus 
theržže béfulun ‘high nobility’ spoke to each other in-22 2255-25 emme-māt bas 
‘most noble speech’ as well as having those of lower status address them at that speech 
level. 

Nowadays, however, the different speech levels are used to express respect fora 
person’s status, whether it be acquired by birth or by profession. It is still the case, 
however, that the use of honorifics does not imply a difference in status between the 
speaker and the addressee or referent. Rather, it gives respect to the addressee or refer- 
ent regardless of the speaker’s status. Speakers report that they use honorifics to show 
respect for older people or for their parents. Strangers may be addressed in Lēē? 
māt-bas ‘noble speech’ rather than plain speech in order not to give offense. Higher 
speech levels are also used to give a communication an official or important air. For- 
mal workplaces of educated people, such as government offices and university depart- 
ments, are environments for using 5 25525 emme-māt bas ‘most noble speech’, 
although the same colleagues may be addressed in plain speech outside of work if they 
are friends. 

While it is generally considered that Dhivehi contains three speech levels (two hon- 
orific and one plain) as described in the preceding paragraphs, some speakers point 
out that the situation is not quite so simple. The highest speech level has a special sub- 
category for God. Prophets, particularly the prophet Mohammed, may also marginally 
be considered to have their own subcategory of the highest speech level. There are also 
words that adults only use when speaking to small children. Some speakers would add 
slang and vulgarities as two further socially restricted forms of speech. 

Aspects of the honorific system are discussed further in Section 5.8, Section 6.2.1, 
Section 6.2.2, Section 8.1.2, Section 9.1.3, Section 9.3 and Section 11.2.1.2. 
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4.4 Word spacing in Dhivehi 


Written Dhivehi may present the learner with a challenge in its treatment of word spac- 
ing. Generally speaking, the rules regarding word spacing are less strictly enforced 
than they are in English, and what is spelled as one word in one text may be spelled 
as two in another, or even elsewhere in the same document or even the same sentence. 
One place where this often happens is between a verb and the previous word, where 


477070 4 


there may or may not be a space. Thus ZOU BLAS masakkat-kurani ‘does work’ 


and its spaced equivalent, T ey9*-> masakkat kuranī, are found with roughly 
equal numbers in a corpus search (the hyphen in the Romanization shows the location 
of the word boundary in the absence of a space). Another place where spacing is fre- 
quently absent is between demonstratives and/or numeric quantifiers and the nouns 
they modify, as in PI īres mi-tin-kulhumterin ‘these three athletes’. Also, in 
many cases short grammatical words (“particles”) are written as affixes to either the 
previous word or the following word. On the other hand, bound suffixes are written as 
separate words if they follow numerals and sometimes under other circumstances as 


well, such as after obviously foreign words. 


4.5 Lexicographical Works 


While a number of phrase books and short glossary-style dictionaries exist for Dhivehi, 
the only two published scholarly works in English that are devoted to the lexicon of 
Dhivehi are Maniku (2000) and Reynolds (2003). The etymological focus of Maniku 
(2000) means that the selection of words is far from exhaustive. Modern loanwords 
and many of the simple words of Dhivehi (such as adi ‘and, also’ and +3. nuvata 
‘or’) are not given. Reynolds (2003) is a very careful, scholarly work of utmost value to 
a scholar or student of Dhivehi. Unfortunately, it is now somewhat out of date (the 
fieldwork for it was done in 1967); its formatting also takes some getting used to. 


5 Nouns and Noun Morphology 


Dhivehi nouns comprise a large, open class whose members inflect for number, defi- 
niteness, and case. The citation form of a noun is the singular definite direct form; this 
is usually the bare stem form, while other inflections are expressed by the addition of 
suffixes. Dhivehi nouns fall into two classes: human and nonhuman (for these pur- 
poses, nonhuman beings that are endowed with rationality, such as angels, djinn, or 
gods, would be considered human). Noun class membership determines which plural 
marking a noun receives and which cases it can appear in. It also influences definite- 
ness inflection, in that some human nouns take a definite suffix rather than having 
the bare stem be definite. The traditional grammatical category of gender, in terms of 
masculine and feminine, does not apply to Dhivehi. Although there are some words 
(such as 4272 anheni ‘female’) that refer specifically to biological gender, gender as 
a grammatical category controlling agreement or determining inflectional class does 
not exist in the language. Personal names and kinship terms (see Section 5.4) are in 
some senses a distinct category of noun with some properties in common with per- 
sonal pronouns (discussed in Section 6.2). Loanword nouns take the same inflectional 
morphology as other nouns. 


5.1 Plural formation 


Dhivehi nouns may be inflected for plural number, as shown in Table 5.1. Nonhuman 
nouns other than boats take the suffix 2; - -tak. If the plurality ofa nonhuman noun is 
clear from context (for example, if a number is mentioned), the plural suffix is omitted; 
however, there are some nouns which are typically not inflected for plurality in English 
but which are in Dhivehi, such as ?72-^7 masakkat ‘work’, which has the plural 


232393 masakkattak ‘(various instances of) work’. There are other words that 
often occur with plural meaning but usually without plural marking, such as e 


natijà ‘result(s)’ and 5725 gavaidu 'rule(s)', presumably because things like results 
and rules tend to occur in collective groups.' Plural marking is sometimes used on such 
words, however. 

As also shown in Table 5.1, nouns referring to boats often, but not always, take a 
special plural, 723 - -faharu, as in.723~ na-faharu ‘sailing ships’ or <3 20 Žž ez 
matin-da botu-faharu ‘airplanes’ [lit. aloft-going boats]. (All vessels, whether water- 
craft or aircraft, belong to the semantic category of Ee botu ‘boat’.) 

Sometimes a noun may be reduplicated (i.e., doubled) to give a distributive plu- 
ral meaning, which roughly translates as ‘various’ and focuses on multiple instanti- 


1 Reynolds (2003) glosses such words with plural English words, but they do occur with 
singular meaning as well. 
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ations of a category, rather than on a coherent group with multiple members. A few 
nouns often display this reduplication, whereas most nouns do not or do so only rarely. 
Examples of commonly reduplicated nouns are +43 kamkam ‘(various) actions’, 
$5.5 gotgot (various) ways’, and 7 ra$ra$ ‘(various) islands’. In most cases, 
the distributive plural reduplication and the normal, collective plural suffix do not ap- 
pear together on a word, but ^» kari ‘action’ is an exception. Not only can its stem 
reduplicate, but its plural suffix can also reduplicate, yielding the options 2-7 
karhtaktak (very frequent), 242323 kamkarhtak (rare), and even 3232-027 
karhkartaktak (rare), all with the meaning ‘(various) actions’. 

Human nouns take the plural suffix ~~ -h, which, unlike the nonhuman plural 
suffix, is obligatory even when the plurality is clear from context. The human category 
includes institutions made up of humans, so that the plural of -£ 77 fulus ‘police (of- 
ficer) is ^2 77 fuluhun ‘the police’ (with the application of s-lenition, as described in 
Section 3.6.1). When an institution performs an action, itis the humans that make up 
that institution that are performing the action, and so the noun will appear in the hu- 
man plural at such times. Thus when the government (ona sarukaru) makes a de- 
cision, it is referred to in the human plural, A252 sarukarun ‘the government.PL. 
The human plural has the allomorphs ^ -ñ, occurring after /u/ and usually /i/; cA 
-in, occurring after other vowels; and 237 -ufi, occurring after a consonant.? Occa- 
sionally a noun will take both the human and the nonhuman plural marking. This is 
particularly true of zz miha ‘person’ (from the stem <2 mis), which forms the plurals 
Av pz mistakun ‘humanity, all people’ and ARIA mihufitak ‘groups of people, 
a large number of people’, which both exist beside the regularly formed (but vague) 
human plural ^ mihun ‘people’. Animals occasionally take the “human” plural, 
but this is not considered correct unless they are the subject of a story and are being 
given human characteristics. 

Personal names, kinship terms, and first- and second-person pronouns (for pro- 
nouns, see Section 6.2) take the plural suffix 77 - -meni. This type of plural, known as 
the associative (as opposed to the collective) plural conveys the meaning of ‘and other 
associated persons’? 


2 Itis not at all clear whether the allomorphy is best seen as occurring in the plural suffix or in 
the stem. Arguably the distinction is meaningless. | discuss it as suffix allomorphy here 
because the suffixes are the present focus. However, in cases when such allomorphy creates a 
long vowel, as in Aye divehin ‘Maldivians’, it is impossible to place a visual morpheme 
divider such asa hyphen between the two portions of the vowel, either in the Thaana 
orthography or in a Romanization system using macrons for long vowels. Therefore, in the 
examples glossed morpheme by morpheme in later chapters, the morpheme-dividing hyphen 
is placed after an allomorphic vowel that may be considered either to end the stem or to begin 
the suffix. 

3 For more on the linguistics of associative plurals, see e.g., Moravcsik (2003). 
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The plural suffixes are summarized in Table 5.1. The allomorphs of the human plu- 
ral are shown in Table 5.2. In addition to those shown in the table, a “fancy” literary 
style uses the -in allomorph after a final /i/ as well, resulting in a long vowel in plurals 


such as A72» divehin ‘Maldivians’. 
24 


Nonhuman 


Names or 
kinship terms 


oc_ 
772 


-men 


Oc 2227 
T4 


maumūnu-meū 
‘Maumoon and 


Boats Human nouns 
nouns 
Plural Py pa =7 
suffix -tak -faharu -ü 
Example 4.53 yy EXP 
Pd 
magu-tak na-faharu kudi-n 
‘roads’ ‘sailing ships’ ‘children’ 
Table 5.1: Plural suffixes 
After i or u After other vowels 


Allomorph = 


B 


o c 


Example me 
E A 
divehi-n 
‘Maldivians’ 


Table 5.2: Human plurals 


5.2 Definiteness inflection 


o - 
aA 

F - 
-in 

o "a 
Par Pt 

^ 

tamala-in 
‘Tamils’ 


his group’ 


After consonant 


o 242 
Tw pc 


zuvan-un 
*young people' 


Nouns are also inflected along a three-point scale of definiteness (I follow here the 
analysis of Cain and Gair 2000: 18). The definite form is usually unmarked, as in cM 


- . . c 
refri ‘the referee’. Some nouns in the human class, however, take a definite suffix % 


=: . "E cl - * . 
- à in the singular, as in Z7 mīhā ‘the person’, from »—7 mis ‘person’. The indefinite 
z X 


inflection is expressed with 47 -ek. This affix historically derives from the Dhivehi 
word for ‘one’ (Cain and Gair 2000: 18), but is suffixed to the noun, while numeric 
quantifiers precede the noun: compare mori refriek ‘a referee’ with D 23 ek 
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refri ‘one referee’ (note that the space between the number name and the noun may 
or may not be present). 

In addition to the definite and indefinite forms is the unspecified inflection, ex- 
pressed with a "aku. This carries the meaning of ‘some or other’, or in negative 
contexts, ‘any’: bagi refriaku ‘some referee (or other), any referee.’ The indefinite 
and unspecified forms are not distinguished from each other in all the noun cases, as 
discussed further in Section 5.3. 

The human definite, the indefinite, and the unspecified suffixes are all vowel ini- 
tial, and as such they trigger the gemination and palatalization process after /i/ (de- 
scribed in Section 3.6.4) when the last consonant of the stem is an eligible consonant, 
yielding forms such as 22% kujja ‘the child’, from ay kudi ‘small’. After ineligible 
consonants a ~» y glide is often inserted, as in y» veriyà 'the leader. 

The use of definiteness inflection is independent of number inflection in nonhu- 
man nouns. Both singular and plural nonhuman nouns may take 2.7 - -ek or +37 -aku, 
as in 272 7«— 27 massalatakek ‘(some) problems’ or 7 727.75 qaumutakaku '(any/- 
some or other) nations'. In human nouns, as mentioned, an 52--àsuffix is sometimes 
used to create a definite singular, while in plural human nouns the indefinite and un- 
specified inflections are not used (except as negative concord, for which see Section 
127). 

In accordance with the general morphophonological rule laid out in Section 3.6.2, 
nouns that end in /u/ drop it before the addition of an indefinite or unspecified suffix: 
252 badalu '(the) change’ becomes indefinite 2*52 badalek ‘a change’. The defi- 
niteness inflections are summed up in Table 5.3. 


Nonhuman noun Human noun 
Definite Ø A Qu 
-à 
oc. 
de i 
Indefinite eit -ek (singular 
only) 
22. 
224. vA 
Unspecified Pe -aku (singular 
sp alui aku (singula 


only) 


Table 5.3: Definiteness inflection 
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5.3 Cases 


There are six major cases in Dhivehi: direct, genitive, dative, locative, ablative/instru- 
mental, and sociative. There are also various strategies used in vocative expressions. 
Arguably, one may also identify a marginal oblique case, which adds 2 - -u to consonant- 
final nouns, used in certain adverbial and compounding contexts (see Section 5.6.2, 
Section 7.1.1 and Section 7.2), and which Jonathon Lum (p.c.) suggests may be an ar- 
chaic locative. 

The direct case, which is unmarked, is used for (most) subjects and for direct ob- 
jects. Thus Dhivehi does not distinguish nominative and accusative case, but uses a 
single direct case for both the subject and the direct object of a sentence. The other 
cases are marked with suffixes, as shown in Table 5.4. 


5.3.1 Case suffixes 


The Dhivehi noun cases are illustrated in Table 5.4. 

The genitive, or possessive, case, marked with d -ge, is used for nouns which are 
in a possessor relationship to other nouns. It corresponds to English -'s or of. Several 
postpositions (derived from nouns) also assign genitive case to their objects (see Sec- 
tion 7.1). 

The dative case, marked with £37 -a$, is used to indicate indirect objects, goals, 
and beneficiaries; it is usually translatable into English as ‘to’ or sometimes ‘for’. Note 
that if the noun stem ends in a consonant, the initial vowel of the suffix will be written 
on that consonant and not on the alifu shown in the previous sentence. As discussed 
in Chapter 7, the dative case ending can also be used to derive adverbs, and certain 
postpositions assign dative case. The subjects of certain verbs of experience, of involi- 
tive verbs, and of statements of ability are in the dative case, in which case it is more 
appropriately translated as ‘by’ or as nothing (see Section 12.4.5). 

The locative case is indicated with the suffix 75 7 -gai in standard written Dhivehi, 
which is $- -ga or sometimes $ gā in spoken Dhivehi and in the most informal styles 
of writing. The locative case marks nouns that refer to location, and can be translated 
as ‘in’, ‘on’, or ‘at’. 

The ablative/instrumental case conveys either source or means; it is also a means 
of deriving adverbs (see Section 7.2). Its suffix is ~~ -ñħ. The ablative/instrumental can 
be translated as ‘from’ or ‘by’ or ‘with’ in its instrumental sense of ‘by means of’ (but 
not in the sense of ‘accompanied by’). Because the ablative/instrumental suffix looks 
just like the human plural suffix, certain forms may be ambiguous, such as AA 
sarukarun, which can mean ‘from the government’ or ‘the government (seen as a col- 
lection of humans)’. This ambiguity only arises with nouns that may be either human 
or nonhuman depending on the context of their use, as human nouns do not take the 
ablative/instrumental case. 
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Case Suffix Example: nonhuman Example: human 
Direct Ø S Pr 
bas kokko 
‘language’ ‘younger sibling’ 
Genitive $- sie SPAY 
-ge bahuge kokkoge 
‘of the language’ ‘younger sibling’s’ 
Dative 237 fle PUPAE 
-a$ baha$ kokko-a$ 
*to/for the language' *to/for younger sibling" 
Locative 25 2522 —— 
-gai bahugai 
‘in the language’ 
Ablative/ 7 Ye —— 
instrumental n bahun 
*from/by means of the 
language’ 
Sociative $- p Dear 
a baha kokko-a 


‘with the language’ ‘with younger sibling’ 


Table 5.4: Noun cases 


Sociative case, which is marked with %~ -à or 437 -āi, conveys the sense of ‘ac- 
companied by’ or ‘in relation to’ (glossed in the tables in this chapter as ‘with’ for sim- 
plicity). A number of postpositions assign sociative case (see Section 7.1). In modern 
prescriptive usage, 47 -à is the sociative case ending, and „27 -üiisa co-ordinating 
particle meaning ‘and’ (see Section 10.2), but in practice the two are not always distin- 
guished, and the sociative case ending is often spelled 4257 -āi. 

Not all cases can occur on human nouns. The locative and ablative/instrumental 
cases do not apply directly to human nouns, personal names, or pronouns. To apply 
an ablative/instrumental or locative meaning to a human noun, another (nonhuman) 
word is used: usually “3253 faratun side.ABL or <24 atuf ‘hand. ABU ‘for ablatives 


o2227 ELOS 


and 4545 body.LOC for locatives. Thus ‘from father’ is expressed as mers 5222 
bappage faratun ‘from father's side’ or ^22 $472 bappage atun ‘from father's 
hand’, and ‘on father’ is 4343 $342 bappage gaigai ‘on/at father’s body’. While 
human nouns may occur in the dative, they are generally avoided in certain contexts. 
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Thus one usually speaks or goes near father Ges 52522 bappage gatugai ‘near 
father' or 4 34 bappa kairī ‘near father’ 1 rather than directly to father.* 

Case marking and the two levels of definiteness marking do not freely co-occur. 
Both the indefinite and unspecified forms of the noun may occur in the direct case. 
In other cases the indefinite and the unspecified are generally not distinguished. In 
the genitive and locative cases, the indefinite may occur but not usually the unspeci- 
fied (though it may in certain words, such as 5522 mihakuge ‘someone’s’, where the 
unspecified form has a special function as an indefinite pronoun). In the dative, ab- 
lative/instrumental, and sociative cases, only the unspecified inflection is used. The 
various possible case- and definiteness-marked forms of the word 3.45 gaumu ‘nation’ 
are listed in Table 5.5 to illustrate. 


Table 5.5: Case and definiteness marking 


Indefinite Unspecified 
oco T. d a ut gl 
2715 424-5 
Direct gaumek gaumaku 
‘a nation” ‘some/any nation’ 
coco 
SADAS 
Genitive gaumekge —— 
‘of a nation’ 
4^oco- 
SAPS 
Locative gaumekgai —— 
‘ina nation’ 
OLL 77 
245 
Dative —— gaumakaš 


‘to a/some nation 


O77 277 
POV IAS 


Ablative/Instrumental —— gaumakun 
‘from a/some nation’ 


H H - ES à H Le H :4 
4 Prescriptively, 5 gat ‘near’ is used when describing nearness to humans, while kairi 
Pd = H H ic ees 
(or _~4¥ kairi) means ‘near’ to a nonhuman, but in the colloquial spoken language =» kairi is 
ge 4^ 
used for humans as well. 
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Table 5.5: (continued) 


Indefinite Unspecified 


pro 
424-5 


Sociative —— gaumaka 
‘with a/some nation’ 


Number, definiteness, and case marking may all occur on the same noun, in the 
oecvovovs 


order stem-number-definiteness-case, as in $47 2074-~> masakkat-tak-ek-ge ‘of 
some (various) work’. 


5.3.2 Case suffix allomorphy 


A number of morphophonological processes are at work in the addition of case suf- 
fixes, as summarized in Table 5.6, Table 5.7 and Table 5.8. For these purposes, the case 
suffixes may be divided into three classes: those that start with ~s g (the genitive and 
locative), the ablative/instrumental £- -ū, and those that start with a vowel (the da- 
tive and sociative). It should be noted, however, that foreign words that have not be- 
come phonologically assimilated into Dhivehi are optionally immune to some of the 
processes laid out here and may take a default form of the case suffix. 


5.3.2.1 Genitive and locative case suffixes 

The genitive and locative case suffixes both start with .« g and undergo the same mor- 
phophonological processes. If the stem ends in a consonant other than "inflectional 
/n/” or the /k/ of the indefinite suffix, 2 u is inserted: direct case .2% fot ‘book’ be- 
comes genitive sēž fotuge ‘of the book’, and Pi got ‘manner’ becomes locative 15.25 
gotugai ‘in the manner’, for example. The rule of s-lenition described in Section 3.6.1 
applies, so that the genitive of -22 bas ‘language’ is 522 bahuge ‘of the language’. 

If the noun is in the indefinite form (ending in 237 -ek, with an underlying final 
velar), then the /u/-insertion does not occur: $4352 badalekge ‘of a change’. Other 
instances of final 2 k do trigger the insertion of 2 u: 42.03 fottak ‘books’ becomes 
genitive SY gS fottakuge ‘of the books'and 2 7-— 27 massalatak ‘cases’ becomes 
locative P50 RAT AT massalatakugai ‘in the cases’. 

If the stem ends in /n/ and it is a pronoun or a plural (from the ~ - -Å of the human 
plural or the 57 -mefi associative plural), the 4 u is not inserted: ~237 fuluhun 
‘the police’ inflects as 5 +23 fuluhunge ‘of the police’, and the genitive of 7422 
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ahareni T is £777 aharefige ‘my’ (this is noted as “inflectional /n/" in Table 5.6).5 
Foreign words and personal names (which are generally of foreign origin) with final 
~~ -f, or with other final consonants for that matter, often do not take the /u/, but the 
behavior here is not consistent. For example, both £243 maumünge ‘Maumoon’s’ 
and £7227 maumünuge may be found as the genitive of the personal name “2.43 
maumūn ‘Maumoon’, which may itself also appear as 7727 maumünu. But a stem 
that ends in /n/ thatis nota pronoun, a plural, or a foreign word will trigger insertion of 
Ž u like other consonant-final stems. Thus singular Ae din ‘religion’ forms its genitive 
as M dinuge ‘of religion’. When orthographic final + is underlyingly /m/, it always 
takes the epenthetic 4 u (and changes its spelling to > m), so that 42-7 kurumuge 
‘of doing’ is the genitive of ^77 kurur ‘doing’. 

If the stem ends in a vowel, the outcome depends on what the vowel is. If the vowel 
is /u/, the suffix is simply added, with no change of stem. So, for example, ~.2> daturu 
‘journey’ becomes locative 257 <> daturugai ‘on the journey’. If the vowel is long or a 
diphthong, and is also long or a diphthong underlyingly, then the suffix is also added 
without any accompanying stem changes, so that LZ; jalsà 'assembly' becomes loca- 
tive 257525 jalsagai ‘in the assembly’. However, in the native vocabulary most final 


long vowels alternate with short vowel + /1/, so that direct case > bó ‘head’, for exam- 
ple, corresponds to genitive £72 boluge ‘of the head’. It can be said in these instances 
that the underlying form of the stem ends in the consonant /1/. Most instances of final 
/a/, /6/ and /a/ (the latter also sometimes pronounced, and often spelled, /au/) behave 
in this way, but only if the word is in the native vocabulary: 23 jalsa ‘assembly’ is 
a loanword. 


Table 5.6: Case suffix allomorphy with consonant-final stems 


Case Inflectional /n/ Indefinite -ek Other consonant 
Genitive $- gm San 
-ge -ge -uge 
co i coc £u 
example sv 5112 SAY 
Z o +, 
kudiñge M mihekge kuşuge , 
children’s ‘a person’s’ crime’s 
Locative —— as oša” 
= . kadi . 
-gai -ugai 


5 The final /n/ of suffixes and pronouns, or “inflectional n," is also singled out as a category 
by the n-gemination described in Section 3.6.5. 
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Table 5.6: (continued) 


Case Inflectional /n/ Indefinite -ek Other consonant 
example PP pov 
- < ^ y 
nizāmekgai gotugai 
‘in a system’ ‘in the manner’ 
Ablative/ —— —— 27 
instrumental -uü 
example yep re 
masakkatun 
‘with the work’ 
Dative ir —— 237 
-na$ [with -a$ 
inflectional 
n-gemination] 
ovo 2 OLLO LLL 
example TP POY APH? 
kudinnas masakkatas 
‘to the children’ ‘to the work’ 
Sociative zs —— p 
-nà [with -à 
inflectional 
n-gemination] 
Zo 2 4420-7 
example TP $^ 
kudinna haqqutaka 
‘with the children’ ‘with rights’ 


If the stem-final vowel is /a/, then /i/ is inserted before the genitive or locative suf- 
fix: 4-432 mi-massala ‘this case’ becomes 73.2345 mi-massalaigai ‘in this 
case’. If the ‘vowel is /e/ or /i/, the vowel is lengthened: šas rajje ‘country’ becomes 
genitive 53.2 rajjége ‘of the country’, and e^ * taketi ‘things’ becomes genitive 2 
taketige 'of the things". However, kinship t terms, personal names, and personal] pro- 


nouns take simple +7 -ge and not $47 -ige. Examples are 722 bappa ‘father’, with 


genitive $722 bappage ‘father’s’; <7 mūsa ‘Moosa’, with genitive 53 mūsage 
; and 3 ena ‘he/she’, with genitive 572 énage ‘his/her’. Another excep- 


*Moosa's' 


tion is Baa iyye ‘yesterday’, which has the genitive $5.74 iyyege ‘yesterday’s’ 
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5.3.2.2 Ablative/instrumental case suffix 

As for theablative/instrumental suffix ^ - -ñ , it also triggers the epenthesis of 2 u after 
a consonant-final stem: 2427-2 skültak ‘schools’ has the ablative form <7 237-2 
skūltakun ‘from the schools’. All nouns that end in /n/ are included in the process 
of taking the epethethic /u/ in the ablative/instrumental, unlike in the genitive, as 
the “inflectional /n/" that applies to pronouns, human plurals, and associative plurals 
does not arise in ablative/instrumental contexts, which must be nonhuman. When 
added to vowel-final stems, the ablative/instrumental suffix is ~~ -f after /u/ and /i/, 
but ^A - -iñ after other vowels. Thus 4% male ‘Malé’ (the capital of the Maldives) has 
the ablative/instrumental A252 malein ‘from Male’, but 22-2 sababu ‘reason’ has 
the ablative/instrumental_~22- sababun ‘because’ [lit. ‘from the reason’. As in the 
genitive and locative, underlying /1/ resurfaces again: $16 ‘eye’ becomes + 77 lolun 
*with/from the eye(s)' (note that it is impossible to separate the /1/ and the suffix in the 
Thaana examples given in Table 5.7 and Table 5.8; the hyphen marking the beginning 
of the suffix is therefore placed before the > 1). 


5.3.2.3 Dative and sociative case suffixes 

The dative and sociative case suffixes begin with vowels. In these cases, stems that 
end in /u/ drop the /u/: ŽH*— sarukaru ‘government’ becomes dative 242- 
sarukara$ ‘to the government’. After a stem that ends in a vowel other than /u/, a 
glide /y/ may be inserted, so that the dative ~% ēna ‘he/she’ of may be either 2545 
enaya$ ‘to him/her’ or 42,2 éna-a§, though the latter is more common in writing. In 
the written language, when the glide is not used there is an increased possibility that 
a space will intervene between the stem and the suffix, especially in proper names 
and foreign words that end in long vowels. Otherwise, the regular morphophonologi- 
cal processes discussed in Section 3.6—gemination of inflectional /n/, s-lenition, and 
gemination and palatalization in /i/-final stems—are at work. 
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5.3.3 Vocative forms 


A marginal seventh case is the vocative—marginal in that it is not clear that it is a sin- 
gle case rather than a set of strategies used to create vocative forms. Vocative forms 
are used in direct address with personal names and certain (usually human) nouns, 
such as kinship terms. In some instances it is marked with 47 -à, such as in $2 vaga 
‘thief!’, from direct case 3% vagu ‘thief’. However, in many vocative uses, the vocative 
is merely a lengthening of the final segment of the uninflected noun. Thus the vocative 
of 223 mamma ‘mother’ is 222 mamma, and the vocative of ee bébe ‘older brother’ 
is = bēbē. This strategy is mostly followed with vowels, but may also be used with 
names ending in sibilants, such as +3 Anas, so that the /s/ is lengthened in its pro- 
nunciation. There is no spelling of this lengthened sibilant vocative form. Vocatives of 
sibilant-final names may also be formed by adding 3- -ü. Names ending in a nonsi- 
bilant consonant may take 47 -ā or Z- -ü; the latter will be used to avoid creating a 
female name when addressing a male when such pairs of names exist. Thus one might 
address mA Ibrahim as bhes Ibrāhimā, but would use a Nasimü to avoid 


g - E $ 2 c = ary 

3e~ Nasīmā as the vocative of ~~~ Nasim, because >-—£ Nasīmā is a female 
Z Z Z 

name. 


5.4 Names and kinship terms 


Dhivehi personal names and kinterms are in some ways different from other nouns. 
They take the associative plural =$- -mefi, like personal pronouns. They take the $- 
-ge rather than the 2 - -ige or 557 -ege form of the genitive, even when they end in 
fal, lil, or fel. 

Maldivians are taught that it is rude to say 77 kalé ‘you’, in other words, that it is 
rude to directly address someone using the second-person pronoun. Using a person's 
name or a kinship term is one way to avoid the use of $% kalé ‘you’. A few Maldivians 
also avoid saying +23 aharen T and will use their own name (or the kinship term 
describing their relationship to their interlocutor) to refer to themselves. For more on 
the use and non-use of pronouns, see Section 6.2. 


5.4.1 Personal names 


Dhivehi personal names, being inherently definite, do not take definiteness inflection 
except as negative concord (for which see Section 12.7). In this sense they are like pro- 
nouns (presented in Section 6.2). Dhivehi names have traditionally tended to be Arabic 
andare now required by law to be so. Thus names are often spelled with dotted Thaana 
or with sukun on consonants other than the five traditional ones (described in Section 
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3.5.1). However, more native-style spellings, without dots and with epenthetic 2 u in 
place of sukun, are also used when writing names in Thaana. 

Traditionally most Maldivians have had two names, neither of which is a family 
surname and either of which may be used as the person's primary given name. As a 
very general tendency, the first name is more likely to be a common, traditional Arabic 
one, such as 22222 muhammadu ‘Mohamed’, and therefore an individual is more 
likely to be called by the second name. However, this is a tendency only, and many 
people are called by their first names. Some people have used their father's name as 
a quasi-surname, while the nobility often used 72 maniku (for minor nobility) or 
ae didi (for high nobility of royal descent—also used as a surname in the south of 
the country) after their personal names. A person could also be awarded a title, which 
would go after their names. 

Traditionally, house names served some of the functions of surnames. Houses and 
other buildings in the Maldives receive names (rather than—or nowadays in addition 
to—street numbers). These nan may be in any language and are chosen for their 


4o 


pleasant associations, such as Sešas finifeümà-ge ‘Rose House’ and cB EAR 
braitstaf ‘Bright Star’. In general, a house name will continue even with a change of 
occupants, though there is no law against a change of house name. A business operat- 
ing ina building will have its own name, but the building itself will have another, more 
permanent one. A person’s house name, placed before the personal name, has tradi- 
tionally served the function of a surname if more information is needed as to the iden- 
tity of an individual. A person who achieved national fame might instead be known 
by his or her island name, placed before the personal name. It is still the case that a 
house name or island name (or, in the case of Malé, the name of the city ward) will of- 
ten be included when giving someone’s name in a context where they are not known, 
for instance in a news report, or when more than one person has the same name. 

For individuals now being born, an Arabic name is required, as is some part of 
the father’s name as a patronymic. Thus one might have one personal name followed 
by both of one’s father’s names, or two personal names followed by one of the fa- 
ther’s names. Sometimes the father's name is preceded by“ bin ‘son’ or ~~ bintu 
‘daughter’, but this is optional. i d 

In certain formal written contexts, a man s name will be preceded by the title 
A25 al-fadil ‘Mr’, and a woman's by 2 $—525 al-fadila ‘Ms’, but these titles are 
not used in speech. 

Beyond officially registered names, Maldivians use a lot of nicknames. In some 
cases a person will use a more English pronunciation of his or her Arabic official name, 
as when someone named 2 52 adam prefers to be called Adam (with English pronunci- 
ation). There are also some conventional nicknames that go with certain names, such 
as 4.2.4 ayya ‘Ayya’ for z^ ‘ali ‘Ali’, 2222 ammadē for 5272 ahmadu ‘Ahmed’ , 25 
mod for 22227 muhammadu ‘Mohamed’, or 2/72 antu for AA aminatu 'Ami- 
nath'. Other nicknames are more idiosyncratic, such as TA anni ‘Anni’ for former 
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President Mohamed Nasheed. Any one individual may have multiple nicknames, used 
among different circles of acquaintance. Because individuals with the same name are 
relatively common, nicknames and house names are useful means of disambiguation. 


5.4.2 Kinship terms 


Kinship terms in Dhivehi are often used in place of or in conjunction with personal 
names. The use of 22 bébe ‘older brother’ and 225 datta ‘older sister’ or >> daita 
‘aunt’ is a means of showing respect, both to a variety of relatives and to nonrelatives 
such as family friends. The system of kinship terms differs somewhat from island to 
island or even from family to family. That shown in Table 5.9 is representative of Malé. 
The gender of older relatives is marked in the Dhivehi kin system, but that of younger 
relatives is not. The gender of a younger relative can be made explicit by the use of 
ēzes firihen ‘male’ or^ £3 añheñ ‘female’ before the basic kinship term. Some kin- 
ship ferms are both descriptive terms and the terms used in actual address (with added 
vocative vowel length). Other terms are descriptive but not used in address, analogous 
to the way father is rarely used in direct address in modern American English but dad 
is. There are more distinctions made in description than there are in address. 

Both the descriptive term and the term of address (in the vocative form; the non- 
vocatives have short vowels) are shown in Table 5.9, with the specific types of older 
siblings broken out in Table 5.10 (but note that the terms for the second- and third- 
eldest brothers and sisters may be used in the reverse order in some families). The 
element-~ don in a kinship term is a respectful term that may mean ‘eldest’ or ‘step’, 
depending on the relationship (compare ‘eldest sister’ and ‘eldest brother’ in Table 
5.10 to ‘stepfather’ and ‘stepmother’ in Table 5.11). 


Table 5.9: Kinship terms 


Relationship Term of address 
Mother 35 mamma 323 mamma 
Father 34% bappa 3.4% bappa 


33-5 darifulu or 


PA . = 
Child 207, .- 335 darifulà 
22» kujjā 4 
2 P tt si = 
Grandmother 35 mama 22 mama 


Grandfather 37 kāfa 57 kāfā 


Table 5.9: (continued) 


Grandchild (of a woman) 
Grandchild (of a man) 
Great grandmother 
Great grandfather 
Great-great grandmother 
Great-great grandfather 
Older sister (generic) 
Older brother (generic) 


Younger sibling 


Aunt 


Uncle 


Wife 


Husband 


Names and kinship terms 


Relationship 


st = . 

M» 22 mama darifuļu 

- 

a à: 

£5 3% kāfa darifuļu 

- 
-t > . C 
277 Munimama 

- 
PA > E 
2»? munikafa 

- 
422A g 
227^ hūrumāma 

GID 2 g 

SYA hūrukāfa 

o 
+25 datta 
ee bēbe 
var kokko 


42522 bodudaita 
- 


2z € 
eee bodubēbe 


C 1 v $ E NP 
2 2e ambimihà 
p» 


- . P m 
2 2 firimihà 


LLI 


Term of address 


cz? š rt 
335 darifulà 
Pd 
-2 e EN 
33% darifula 
^ 
74 2 M = = 
277 munimama 
Pd 
Zag 2 NEUEN 
vo? munikāfā 
- 


7422 


227^ hūrumāmā 
$277 hūrukāfā 
$25 dattā 

ee bébé 


e > 
yar kokkā 
$222 bodudaità for 
^ 
eldest, 
" - att d 
otherwise 227 
- 

kudadaitā 

ķā ges aes 
or name plus ‘> daita 

- 

ooze bodubēbē for 
eldest, 


otherwise 22+ kudabēbē 


or name plus ez bebe 


75 


In-laws and step-relatives, where these have specific terms, are shown in Table 


5.11. Because of the Maldives' traditional high rates of divorce and remarriage (Mal- 
oney 1980: 343) and increasing rates of polygyny in recent years, step-relatives and half 
siblings are common. Generally, half siblings and step-siblings are referred to (and ad- 
dressed) as siblings, that is, as $2» datta ‘older sister’, > bebe ‘older brother’, or 
74» kokko ‘younger sibling’. Step-siblings can be more precisely described as, for ex- 


ample, ILS 32°35 dohmammage darifuļu 'stepmother's child’. Half-siblings 
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Relationship Term of address 
LA h25 
Eldest sister AM AUR 
dondatta donta 
7070 Zo 
Second-eldest sister iie ee 
tittatta titta 
er AF co? 
Third-eldest sister PARAE Len 
tuttatta tuttā 
Fourth- (or more) eldest saks? Past? 
sister kudadatta kudaattā 
pees Pd 
Eldest brother ki kii 
donbébe donbé 
ca o a o 
Second-eldest brother eed xcd 
tittībēbe tittibe 
ca?o? a?ro? 
Third-eldest brother Misit ee 
ot tuttubēbe tuttubē 
Fourth- (or more) eldest pras oir 
brother kudabébe kudabe 


Table 5.10: Older siblings 


can be more precisely described as being the child of one's mother or of one's father, as 
inz2» £»-2ek-baidukokko ‘lit. one-womb younger sibling’ and +23 3925 ek- 
bafa datta ‘one-father older sister’. A full sibling can be described with ym 
ek-baūdu-ek-bafā ‘full sibling’ lit. ‘one womb one father’, asin X2» 32521927 
ek-baiidu-ek-bafa kokko ‘full younger sibling'. (The term 52 bafā is a word for 'fa- 
ther that is used in certain descriptive contexts but is not considered polite in direct 


address. Similarly, 29 mai is a term for ‘mother’ that is used in compounds, though in 


certain constructions such as this one 2~2 bafidu ‘belly, womb’ is used instead.) 
One usually describes a cousin in the same terms as a sibling, but a cousin can be 
more precisely described as being related to one's self as- 55.5772 5 de-beinge-de- 
Pd z 


/cco cc 


dari ‘cousin’ lit. ‘two children of two siblings’, as in oo Eae de-beinge-de- 
dari bébe ‘older male cousin’. : d 

Groups of related people are referred to with special terms that take the human 
plural ~~ -ħ. Such terms also tend to have numeric quantifiers describing the total 
number of people involved. Representative kin groups are shown in Table 5.12. Note 
that while e bein appears to mean ‘older brothers’, it in fact means ‘group of sib- 


Mother-in-law 


Father-in-law 


Daughter-in-law 


Son-in-law 


Sister-in-law (brother’s 
wife or wife’s sister) 


Brother-in-law (sister’s 
husband or spouse’s 
brother) 


Stepmother 


Stepfather 


Relationship 


PE 
SAA AZ 


^ H Ig) H 
maidaita 
E P af 
[PA 


báfaibe 


” 
MAL 
Ii. darifulu 


22 2 we 
LACT ELS 
dambi.darifulu 
aat 
PX 
- . 
fahari 
(pronouncedas fahairi) 
224 
rs 
j - 
liyanu 


"oz oz 
rr? 


doūmamma 


ro” OZ 
Āne 


donbappa 


Table 5.11: In-laws and step-relatives 
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Term of address 


b or 
T2 


mamma lit. ‘mother’ 


gov 
ŽAL 


bappa lit. ‘father 
aoe 

darifula lit. ‘child’ 
fA 

darifula lit. ‘child’ 

43 

fahari 

(pronounced as fahairī) 


oe 
rs 
Pd 


liyana 


Zor 


PAP 
datta lit. ‘older sister’ 


aa 
oo 


bebe lit. ‘older brother’ 


lings’. Thus the term pē re tin beiñ means ‘group of three siblings’ and not just 


‘three brothers’. The generic term for family, 3.25 āilā, is a loanword from Arabic. 
Relationships that are not covered by specific terms are described in terms of those 
that are, with appropriate genitive markers. Other people's ı relatives are usually de- 
scribed with the person's name and a genitive, as in 22 $34 alīge mamma ‘Ali’s 
mother’. However, in some uses a genitive marker is not required to show family re- 
lationship, particularly in direct address. In such uses, 227 ^2 ali mamma means 
‘Ali’s mother’ and is a polite way to speak to one’s friend Alis mother. The genitive 
may also be dropped in informal mention of a person, but this is considered casual, 


not correct, speech. 
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Group term 


o 2440 7 


Parents MAIO MAD 
main-bafain lit. mother.PL-father.PL 


ve 


Married couple ALS 
de-mafirin lit. two-mother.man.PL 


o27 c 


High-class married couple E y) 
de-karībalun lit. ‘two-lady.PL’ (can also 
be used for a group of two ladies) 


o e 


Group of siblings oid 
bein lit. ‘brothers’ 


oco 


Group of three siblings were 
tin-bein lit. ‘three brothers’ 


ove 


Mother and child raz? 
de-main lit. two-mother.PL 


ovo 


Mother and two children TTE 
tin.main lit. three-mother.PL 


Table 5.12: Kin groups 


5.5 Generic nouns 


Dhivehi differs from English in its use of generic nouns. In English, almost anything 
(notethe word) can be considered a thing. Thus the word thing is particularly generic in 
English and can be used to substitute for almost any noun, whether the referent is an 
action or an object (especially if it is inanimate oratleast nonhuman). In Dhivehi, there 
are a number of generic nouns, but none that has the fully generic status of English 
thing. £4 eti ‘thing’ is used to refer to movable nonhuman objects, including animals. 
Supernatural created beings, such as jinn, are also in this category. ~% tan ‘place’ 
is used to refer to geographical locations, body parts, and nonmovable objects such 
as houses and trees. +37 kar ‘action’ refers to actions, events, and facts, including 
purely mental ones. zz miha ‘person’ can be used to refer to any human, while women 
and people younger than one's self can also be generically referred to as ao? kujjā 
‘child, young person’. In the plural, humans can be referred to as ^ mihun or more 
informally as AE verin (or Ape kudin if young). 24 got ‘way’ refers to the manner 
of an action, and 2? vāhaka ‘speech, story’ refers to something that has been said 
(an utterance or piece of discourse). 

These generic nouns are used together with demonstratives to make anaphoric ref- 
erence (e.g., ~y e-kam ‘that action’ to refer to an action that has been mentioned or 
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2725 e-vahaka ‘that speech’ to refer to something that has been said), although the 
proforms Žž ēnā ‘he/she (that person)’ and zz mina ‘he/she (this person)’ are gener- 
ally used instead of singular 22 miha ‘person’ with a demonstrative. The plural noun 
TE verin, which usually sears ‘leaders’ or ‘owners’ is used with demonstratives 
or numeric quantifiers to mean informally ‘folks, a group of people’, so that AGA e- 
veri means ‘them/those folks’ and => de-verin means ‘two people’. Just as there 
is no single generic noun in Dhivehi, there is also no single generic pronoun meaning 
‘it’. For more on demonstratives, pronouns, and pronoun substitutes, see Chapter 6. 


5.6 Compounding and derivational noun morphology 


In terms of derivational morphology, Dhivehi uses a number of compounding and 
suffixing strategies to create new nouns. It is not always clear where the division is 
between a suffix and a commonly used final element of compounds. However, I con- 
sider elements that are also words and which retain the meaning that they have as 
free-standing words to be compounding elements, and ones that either have no free- 
standing existence or a different meaning in their free-standing existence to be suf- 
fixes. 


5.6.1 Collective compounds 


Dhivehi often uses compounding to form collective nouns. One such type of compound 
joins two representative members of a class to form a collective noun that refers to the 
whole class. Examples include + ors geri-bakari ‘cow-sheep’ for ‘livestock’, + 2 Ley 
kafidi-badi ‘sword-gun’ for ‘weapons’, and ~~ rafi-rihi ‘gold-silver’ for ‘precious 
metals’. dd 

A second type of collective compound noun is derived through the compounding 
of rhyming or reduplicated words. This method is used for more abstract nouns than 
the first type. Both elements of this type of compound may be independent words in 
the language, or only one of them may be. Examples include 727 2 daturu-faturu 
‘travel, journeys of all kinds’ (based on 755 daturu ‘journey’ and .- 27 faturu ‘trip, 
especially for pleasure’), 22 52 ada-kada ‘customs, tradition’ (based on 5 āda ‘cus- 
tom, usage’), and rw, hédi-fédi ‘skills’ (based on 29 fédi ‘skill’). These are reminis- 
cent of the echo-word formations of many South Asian languages, in which a word 
is reduplicated and the onset of the second instance is replaced with a default seg- 
ment or sequence (Masica 1991: 80—81). Echo-word reduplication adds a meaning of 
‘and similar things’. However, unlike in other South Asian languages, the use of these 
rhyming doublets in Dhivehi is not productive and the onset of the second member is 
not predictable. I therefore call these *rhyming doublets" rather than echo words. 
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A third type of collective compound noun is used to describe classes of living 
things. These compounds consist of two or three similar elements that are related to 
the word for a single member of the class in a semi-regular way, as laid out in Table 5.13. 
When there are three elements, the first is the word for the single member, the second 
can usually be formed from a reduplication of the first with the addition of the socia- 
tive marker or the coordinating conjunctive particle (both of which may be 47 -a), and 
the third repeats the second but with vowel changes.* The instance of two members, 
for the collective nouns for ‘insects’ in the first row of the table, behaves similarly to 
the three-member ones but without the first member. The collective noun for ‘foliage’ 
is somewhat irregular, and the collective noun for ‘birds’ is quite irregular in that it 
uses the two-element collective for ‘insects’ in its formation; this appears to be based 
on the fact that the term + sūfi ‘insect, small creature’ once included all egg-laying 
animals (Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 2011). The classes laid out in Table 5.13 
are the major classes of living things that are relevant in the Maldivian environment, 
there being very few mammal species there. 


6 The morphophonemic rules of /s/-lenition and of the alternation of /l/ with long vowels or 
[yo] are at work here. See Section 3.6 for these rules. 
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Single member Class 
ir” 
2 emia 
PI V VT. 
" sūfā-sūfi 
sūfi 


‘insect, small creature 


‘insects and small creatures as a class/of 
all kinds’ 


D mem D 
P PL 
ai. det iii 
dūni dūni-sūfā-sūfi 
‘bird’ ‘birds as a class/of all kinds’ 
or e27o0-7 
—2 42422 
mas mas-mahā-mehi 
‘fish’ ‘fish as a class/of all kinds’ 
- ctet 
7 Z^ 
ma ma-mela-meli 
‘flower’ ‘flowers as a class/of all kinds’ 
EL OZ 
ov SSS SITS 
— Ss d = A 
gas-gahā-gehi 
gas 


‘tree, stemmed plant’ 


‘trees and stemmed plants as a class/of 
all kinds’ 


ov cc ov 

PI PAA LŽ 

fat fat-pilā-veli 

‘leaf’ ‘foliage of all kinds’ 
Í 

ee HMM 

veyo veyo-vela-veli 


‘vine, creeper’ 


‘vines, creepers of all kinds’ 


Table 5.13: Collective nouns for classes of living things 


5.6.2 Other compounds 


Certain compounding elements are used to derive nouns with more-or-less consistent 
semantic properties. For example, nouns that refer to measurable properties are de- 
rived from other nouns or adjectives through compounding with c min ‘amount’. 
Thus from ŽŽ hünu ‘hot’ is derived ML hanumin ‘temperature’, ~2 baru ‘heavy’ 
yields m barumin ‘weight’, and » Ž us ‘high’ yields AM usmin ‘height’. 
Individual pieces or collective units of things that might otherwise occur as un- 
bounded masses are described with 2~5 gaūdu ‘piece, unit’. Thus ^75 fen is ‘water’, 
but £757 feūgaūdu is ‘pond’ or ‘lake’. 2 haru is ‘shelf’, but £5.77 harugaūdu is 
a set of shelves, such as a ladder, bookshelf, or rack. The compounding element ie: 
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gaūdu ‘piece, unit’ may also be added for pejorative effect. Historically this is the ori- 
gin of the first-person deferential pronoun £572 alugafidu ‘I’ lit. ‘slave piece’. 

The compounding element «> mati ‘top, surface’ is another common one and is 
used to refer to surfaces. Distinguishing the top or surface of something from its en- 
tirety is something that Dhivehi does regularly. For example, it is the road surfaces, 
OT <23% magu-mati, not just the roads (3 magu) themselves, which are described 
as paved with asphalt in Malé but covered in white coral sand in the rural (i.e., non- 
Malé) islands. When one goes to the beach one should be careful to specify eA 
atiri-mati ‘beach surface’, as without it ze pA atiriya$ dani means ‘goes to 
the bathroom’, due to the historical use of beaches as latrines. Analogously to e? mati 
‘top, surface’, the compounding element s tere ‘inside, interior’ refers to the insides 
of structures, as in * es gē-tere ‘house interior’. It is the 4 25 gē-tere that is cleaned 
when one is housecleaning, for example, not the house itself. 

The compounding element 7 fati ‘row, strip' is used to describe things that are 
made of many smaller pieces aligned together. Thus a broom made out of the midribs 
of palm leaves (known as T4 ilosi) is TA ilosi-fati, and a garland of flowers is 
£55 mà-fati, from 2 mà ‘flower’. 77 kolu means ‘bit’, ‘end’ or ‘piece’, and is used very 
much like ‘some’ or ‘a bit of’ in English. An example is 7-23 duvas-kolu ‘day bit’, 
meaning ‘some days’ or ‘a bit of time’. 

When noun-noun compounds are made, it is common for a consonant-final first 
element to acquire a final 2- -u. Thus Z 27 ruku-rà *palm toddy' is formed from a 
ruk ‘palm (tree)’, and 2+.4-~3.24 atu-masakkat ‘handcraft, skilled craft’ from £3 at 
‘hand’. However, this is by no means a hard-and-fast rule. The aforementioned exam- 
ples coexist with others that do not show the extra 4~ -u, such as 72» at-bai ‘hand 
of cards’ lit. ‘hand part’. In general, the common compounding elements discussed in 
the above paragraphs do not trigger the addition of the 2 - -u. 

When names of islands enter into compound or collocated expressions as the first 
element, those ending in 2 i or 2 e lengthen the vowel, as in i ee 2424 alifusi 


botyad ‘Alifushi boatyard’ and oz 22 mālē mihek ‘a Malē person’. gm the re- 
lational meaning of these noun- noun collocations, the place names in such colloca- 
tions are interpreted as reduced genitives by speakers. In compounding with the fi- 
nal element 7 $2 atolu ‘atoll’, the proper names of atolls that end in 2 ü shorten 
their final vowel. Thus the name 222 addü ‘Addu’ becomes 7222.27 addu-atolu 
‘Addu Atoll’ and 522 huvadü ‘Huvadhoo’ becomes 234232 huvadu-atolu ‘Huvad- 
hoo Atoll’. This length alternation is not generally reflected in the conventional Ro- 
manization of these place names, Addu being conventionally Romanized with a short 
vowel and Huvadhoo usually with a long one. 
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5.6.3 Derivational morphology 


Abstract nouns may be derived from adjectives or from other nouns with the addition 
of the suffix 77 -karh, which is analogous in function to English ‘-ness’, ‘-hood’, 
or ‘ship’. Examples are 74% raskarh ‘reign, kingship’, from -£ ras ‘king’, and 
Avge ritikam ‘beauty’, from Z rīti ‘beautiful’. This derivational process is very com- 
mon, ‘and Dhivehi lexicography e even recognizes nouns derived from adjectives by this 
means as comprising their own lexical category, that of adjectival noun. The suffix 
37 -kam is identical in form to the generic noun ^77 kar ‘action, fact’, which also 
acts as a complementizer (as in Section 13.2). Understanding the range of uses of + 
kam presents a challenge to the learner. 

There is no general agentive suffix in Dhivehi analogous to English -er or -or in 
words like plumber or actor. Many terms describing professions or habitual actions are 
therefore phrasal, such as 2 Í P pan fiha miha ‘baker’, lit. 'bread-baking person’. 
However, nouns referring to people who possess a particular quality (as opposed to 
doing a certain thing) may be derived from adjectives referring to those qualities by 
the addition of the human definite singular 2- -Aor the human plural ~~ -f, so that, 
for example, = ehiteri ‘helpful’ becomes Babsi ehiteriya ‘helper, assistant’ or 
754 ehiterin ‘helpers, assistants’. While the English gloss of these words focuses 
on the people’s deeds, the Dhivehi words are constructed to reflect their properties 
(e.g., of helpfulness). 

Similarly, the word ~$ veriya (the human definite form, ^7 verin in the plu- 
ral form), which means ‘jeader’, ‘ruler’, ‘owner’, or ‘one who is in control’ may be 
used as a compounding element with a noun to derive certain terms describing profes- 
sions. Thus BABI BA atolu-veriya means ‘atoll chief’, ABFA ilmu-veriya means 
‘scholar’ (lit. 'owner/controller of knowledge’), and LL mas-veriya means 'fish- 
ermar’ (lit. 'owner/controller of fish’). Because 3 veri can be either an adjectival suf- 
fix ora noun, there is little (or perhaps no) difference between this compounding with 
y veriyà and the derivation of human nouns from adjectives by the addition of visi 
-à described in the previous paragraph other than the fact that a free-standing noun 
AAs veriya exists and a free-standing Bee *teriya’ does not. Thus this can be con- 
sidered either compounding (with the noun And veriya) or derivational morphology 


(with =% veri and 2 - -à). 
Pd 


7 In Axe" *teriyà, the asterisk indicates that the word quoted is not attested in Dhivehi and is 
therefore incorrect. 
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Many words, however, may be used as either adjectives or nouns depending on 
their context. For example, poe tafātu may be either ‘difference’ or ‘different’, and 
„33 avas may be either ‘speed’ or ‘fast’.® 

The derivation of verbal nouns is discussed in Section 8.3.3.3. Verbal nouns are 
derived from verbs but take nominal inflection. Their function corresponds to English 
gerunds and (in the dative case) certain uses of infinitives, as well as of nouns referring 
to actions. Thus the verbal noun_ž3.5 gellum ‘lose.VN’ could translate as ‘losing’, ‘to 
lose’ (if in the dative case), or ‘loss’. 


5.7 Children’s terms 


Some nouns take special suffixes in speech directed to small children. These suffixes 

S E Pi " à Pa = e 

include 27 tūtu, used for insects and reptiles, as in er hūnu-tūtu ‘gecko’, and +> 
= . C224 A A AC , 

kalo, used for mammals and birds, as in 77777 mākanā-kalē ‘heron’. 


5.8 Honorific suffixes 


Nouns that refer to the possessions, kin, or characteristics of the highest-status indi- 
viduals, those who receive -24 2255 emme-māt bas ‘most noble speech’ (such as 
scholars, doctors, executives, and members of parliament), participate in the system of 
honorific marking introduced in Section 4.3. Two suffixes are used to make high-level 
honorifics, £37 -fulu and 35- -kolu. The suffix 33- -fulu is used to mark nouns re- 
ferring to a high-status person’s body parts, kin, personal characteristics (e.g., name, 
age, health), statements, actions, mental processes, etc. These are what are consid- 
ered inalienable possessions in that they are not things that can be dissociated from 
the person who has them. 

The suffix 27- -kolu is used to mark nouns referring to a high-status person’s 
goods, i.e., their alienable possessions. This morpheme is identical in form to the oy 
kolu mentioned in Section 5.6.2 as meaning ‘bit (of)’ or ‘some’. Both derive from the 
word meaning ‘side’, ‘end’, or ‘bit’, but the uses are different. As an honorific the mor- 
pheme adds no meaning other than to mark the honorific status of the possessed noun, 
but presumably the origin of this use is in a distancing effect—in other words, one did 
not make direct reference to a high-status person’s possessions but to the side of their 
possessions. 

Despite the alienable/inalienable division between the two honorific suffixes, there 


2xm7422 


is in practice some overlap in the use of the two suffixes: for example, both ++x—> 


8 Onemay be tempted to say that adjectives and nouns form a single lexical class in Dhivehi, 
and indeed they have many things in common. However, adjectives may be used as predicators 
(like verbs), and nouns may not. See Section 12.1.1. 
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musara-kolu and 73-23 musara-fulu are attested as honorifics of 3 musara 
‘salary’. In the exceptional case of the word #%~* dari-fulu ‘child’, the 27 - -fulu 
suffix has lost its honorific meaning and is required in order to avoid rudeness when 
speaking about a child of any social status. 

The names of Islamic prophets take the suffix yr -gefanu, as in esat? 
muhammadu-gefānu ‘(the prophet) Mohamed’. This helps to disambiguate reference 
to prophets from reference to the many other people with the same name. The title of 
‘king’, ^57 ras, also takes the ~% 5 - -gefānu suffix. A similar honorific suffix, £37 
fanu, appears on certain awarded titles, such as FESS X kilegefanu ‘a person who has 


24 caer 


been been granted the highest rank, that of kilege' (also Z5 SP X kilagefanu), 7.57» 
kalegefanu ‘a traditional title awarded to commoners’, and Z373 takurufanu ‘a ti- 
tle awarded to minor nobility’. The title 73 7-7 manikufanu was traditionally award- 
ed only to those already in the high nobility, but is nowadays used in addressing or re- 
ferring to especially high-ranking individuals such as the president or an ambassador 
(see Section 6.2). 

Plural suffixes and case endings follow honorific marking, as in Hd $2.55 adamu- 
gefanu-ge ‘(the Patriarch) Adams’ or 2277. narh-fulu-tak ‘names (hon.)'. 


6 Demonstratives, Pro-forms, and Noun 
Modifiers 


This chapter turns to a number of lexical categories that are associated with or mod- 
ify nouns: demonstratives, pronouns and other proforms, quantifiers, and adjectives. 
While adjectives differ from the other categories in this chapter in being an open class 
of content words, they display very little morphology and are therefore included in this 
chapter with more minor categories. 


6.1 Demonstratives 


Demonstratives are function words that help to indicate which particular thing is be- 
ing talked about, like this and that in English. Dhivehi has three demonstratives, which 
fill a variety of grammatical roles and are very frequently used. In contrast to English, 
which makes two-way contrasts between this and that, and here and there, Dhivehi dis- 
plays three degrees of contrast in its demonstratives: near me (the speaker), near you 
(the audience), and elsewhere (near neither the speaker nor the hearer). Z mi ‘here/by 
me’ is used to indicate proximity to the speaker. ti or < tiya ‘by you’ indicates prox- 
imity to the hearer. Of these two audience-proximate forms, £ ti is far more common 
in speech, while 3 tiya is often used in writing. The demonstrative % e ‘there/over 
there’ indicates a place that is neither near the speaker nor the hearer, often out of sight. 
These words may be used as demonstrative pronouns (as in example 6.1), as demon- 
strative determiners (modifying a noun, as in example 6.2), or as adverbs (modifying a 
verb, as in example 6.3, which also contains examples of the demonstrative used as a 
determiner). To these three well-known types of demonstratives, Diessel (1999) adds a 
fourth category, the identificational type (used in presentational sentences like This is 
John), which differs in some languages from the demonstratives used in descriptions 
like 6.1. The identificational use is also filled by the same set of three lexical items in 
Dhivehi. 

In the glosses in the following examples, the demonstratives are labeled as DEM1 
for the ‘near speaker’ (first person) demonstrative.* Also used in this grammar are 
DEM2 for the ‘near addressee’ (second person) demonstrative, and the DEM3 for the 
‘other’ (third person) demonstrative. Demonstratives are usually written as prefixes 
when they modify a noun or verb.” 


1 In 6.3, the word spelled Ek» rajje is more usually spelled E» rajje ‘country’. 

2 Because demonstratives are highly dependent on their context, this chapter contains a 
number of phrasal or sentential examples in advance of the chapters later in this grammar 
which present the various relevant syntactic constructions. Especially relevant here are 
Chapter 10 on noun phrases and Chapter 12 on basic sentences. Examples that appear to be 
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(6.1) 25% ML Fis PIS 42 
mi=i varag boda$  samálu.kam den jehene 
DEM1=COP very greatly attention give.INF need.to.FUT.PTCP 
kam-ek 
matter-INDF 


‘This is a matter that will have to be given great attention.’ (MI) 


z co co22 0o 
(6.2) sO ———— e 
Pd Pd aa 


mi=tin_kulumteri-n-ge soi 
DEM1=three_athlete-PL-GEN signature 


‘the signatures of these three athletes’ (MI) 


E ECL 2I z aot 227 


(6.3) SISI? e^ BAM PAI 
" 2 4 P 7 


miadu mi=rājjē mi=oti 

today DEMi-country DEM1=be.lying.PRS.FOC 
mi=hālatu-ga=eve 

DEM1=situation.LOC=END 


‘Today this country is here in this situation.’ (HD) 


Dhivehi demonstratives do not display number inflection, so that, for example, 2 
mi may mean either ‘this’ or ‘these’. Like English this and that, > mi ‘this’ and 2 e 
‘that’ are also used to refer to things that have been mentioned in the discourse, re- 
gardless of their physical presence. (4). ti(ya) ‘by you’ is used in conversation to refer 
to something one’s interlocutor has mentioned, but it is unlikely to be encountered in 
decontextualized written discourse such as newspaper articles. 

When demonstratives are used to modify verbs they often convey the information 
that would otherwise be lost when subject pronouns are omitted. In other words, while 
the demonstrative is literally an adverb describing the place of an action, it is often 
used to convey the identity of the doer of the action. An example using the second- 
person demonstrative is shown in 6.4. 

(6.4) bees po 
kontāk-a$ — ti-dani? 
where-DAT DEM2-go.PRS.CONT 


*Where are [you] going (there by you)?' (SC) 


complete sentences but are in fact excerpts from a larger sentence are not given periods in the 
Dhivehi and are translated without initial capitals and periods in the English. 
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However, because literally speaking such a demonstrative only describes the place 
ofan action, the demonstrative is not guaranteed to be of the same person as the sub- 
ject, as someone other than the speaker could be doing something that the speaker 
would still characterize as ‘here’ due to the place or discourse salience of the action. 
In 6.5, for example, the subject is not the speaker and is in fact explicitly stated. Even 
if the subject of 6.5 were not explicitly stated, however, it would still be clear that the 
subject is not the speaker because the verb is honorific (see Section 8.1.2 for honorific 
verbs). Honorific verbs are never first person (though there are some reports of mis- 
taken use of honorific first persons by individuals who do not fully control the hon- 
orific registers). 


ovr77Ze Oc 5422227 2072 Oo^x720-7 o227 o - 
(6.5) APVS IA Tp AED PARPARAA P DAD tA 
^ ^ X 


abos 2222S 


PIPINS o 
raīs maumün addu_atoļ-aš mi=kuravvā 
president Maumoon Addu_Atoll-DAT DEM1_do.HON.PRS.PTCP 
daturu-fuļu-gai=ves e=vāhaka-tak takurāru_kuravvānē 


trip-HON-LOC=EMPH DEM3=speech-PL repetition_do.HON.FUT.PTCP 


‘even on the trip which President Maumoon is making here to Addu Atoll, 
he will repeat those speeches’ (HD) 


Demonstratives that modify nouns are also used, in combination with those nouns, 
as ways to avoid using pronouns. This is described more in Section 6.2. 

When a demonstrative modifies a noun, that noun is usually in the definite form, 
as opposed to the indefinite or unspecified. However, demonstratives may occur with 
indefinite or unspecified nouns in two types of constructions. One of those is when the 
nouns refer to general or hypothetical situations, as in 6.6. 


af c r L£ COC o P 27072200 c Or a_t oc??2o o2 c 
(6.6) VIIA PCAS SBER SBE IAY ETE FA DENIJS A PIA 
X P - X 


cac?ooc OLC 2D 0777 
PPV DP PASSA AA PRESS 


e-mih-ufi infuluenzā-ē a$ test_kurum-as_fahu — pozitiv 
DEM3-person-PL influenzaA DAT test do.VN-DAT after positive 
vejje-nama e-mih-aku vagutu.n ūru rogà-as 
be.PRF-COND DEM3=person-UNSP immediately pig flu-DAT 
test kurevene 

test be.done.FUT.PTCP 


*after testing those people for influenza A, if [a test] is positive, that 
person will immediately be tested for swine flu’ (HD) 


The other situation in which a non-definite noun co-occurs with a demonstrative 
is when indefinite marking is used as negative concord, as in 6.7. For more on negative 
concord see Section 12.7. 
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ccecce? d oco 2 occ oc ^ O Er occ 
(6.7) LABELI AAZIAS APVA PN C LM LA 
Dd pd 


eheri.nama.ves adi-ves e-kam-ek furihama-ek 
nevertheless — still-EMPH DEM3=action-INDF complete-INDF 


nu-kureve-eve 
NEG-be.done.PRS.3-END 


*Nevertheless, that is still not being fulfilled.' (HD) 


Demonstrative pronouns are used as resumptive subject pronouns when the sub- 
ject of a sentence is topicalized, as in 6.8. 3 


oc- 1 2 etu o c D 
(6.8) wrx By BY FES 44 P 
9 X 

mīdū e-ī varas kuda kuda ras-ek 


Meedhoo DEM3-COP very small small island-INDF 
*Meedhoo, it's a very small little island.’ (SC) 


6.2 Personal pronouns and pro-forms 


Personal pronouns are pronouns that specify a particular speech act participant, as 
English I indicates first person (the speaker), and you indicates second person (the ad- 
dressee). Dhivehi personal pronouns are somewhat complicated in their variety and 
their use. True pronouns exist for first person and second person, and there are also 
forms created from demonstratives joined to a bound root for third-person human sin- 
gular forms (which Bhat 2004 would call pro-forms rather than true pronouns because 
of their inclusion of a demonstrative element). However, not all combinations of per- 
son, number, humanness, and honorific status have pronouns or even bound-root pro- 
forms in general use in the modern standard language. There are no actual pronouns 
for third-person human plural, for third-person non-human, or for second- or third- 
person honorific reference. Instead of pronouns, phrases consisting of a demonstra- 
tive and a noun are used, which I call pro-phrases. 

Additionally, pronouns that do exist are often avoided. To say £% kalé ‘you’ is 
considered rude in modern standard Dhivehi. A non-Malé form, £ ta ‘you’, exists in 
certain non-Malé dialects and is not considered rude by speakers of the dialects that 


3 Resumptive pronouns are pronouns that restate a grammatical role that has already been 
filled in a sentence. For example, it is a resumptive pronoun for the book in This is the book that 
I don't know who read it. Topicalization is a means of establishing a phrase as the topic of 
discussion, usually by placing it at the beginning of a sentence. As Dhivehi subjects are usually 
first in the sentence anyway, the use of a resumptive pronoun shows that a subject is 
topicalized. 
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use it; but it has not been adopted as a substitute for 7 kalē ‘you’ in the Malé standard 
dialect. Some speakers also avoid 4-22 aharen ‘I’, though others feel the avoidance 
of 2% aharen sounds coy or pretentious. Names (including one's own), kinship 
terms, noun phrases beginning with demonstratives, and demonstratives used with 
verbs (as exemplified in 6.4) are all ways of identifying referents when a pronoun is to 
be avoided or does not exist in the modern standard language. The finite verb, if any, of 
a sentence employing pronoun avoidance will agree with the avoided pronoun rather 
than with a substituted noun phrase. Speakers also report that some people will use 
the English pronouns you and/or I in order to avoid Dhivehi pronouns—a usage that 
they say originated in Addu, where there was a British military base for some years in 
the mid-twentieth century. This usage has not become established in Malé, however. 


6.2.1 First- and second-person pronouns and phrases 


The first- and second-person pronouns that are most basic in the Malé dialect are shown 
in their various case forms in Table 6.1 and Table 6.2. Since they refer to people, first- 
and second-person pronouns take only the direct, genitive, dative, and sociative cases; 
like human nouns, they do not take the locative or ablative/instrumental case. The 
form of the sociative case given here is the prescriptively correct 47 -à, but 23 - -ài is 
often encountered as well. As shown in the tables, first-person pronouns and second- 
person true pronouns (non-demonstratives) take the suffix 47 - -meñ in the plural. 
Speakers from Malé will use both 427 aharen T and 7 ma T for the first-person 
singular pronoun in plain (i.e., non-honorific) speech. Although ~*2% aharen T is 


OS LLI 


perhaps the more usual Malé form, certain set expressions, such as $~~ 353 
masaka§ néiigé ‘I don’t know’, typically call for > ma. 

The deferential first person £572 alugaiidu T [lit. ‘slave piece], analogous to 
historical English thy/your servant, is used when speaking to individuals who merit 
either mid-level or high-level honorifics. The plural form, ~52~35 alugatidumen 
‘we (hon)’, illustrates the function of the associative plural in pronouns. The speaker 
is being deferential when using £572 alugandu and putting him- or herself down, 
but since the associative plural simply means ‘and others’, using the plural merely 
includes others in the statement; it does not put them down in any way. Thus the re- 
cipient of the honorific can be (and often is) included in ~52~33% alugatidumen 
without insult. 

The first-person singular pronouns display some irregularities. > ma takes ~ s 
before vowel-initial suffixes and also has the irregular genitive => mage, with a long 
vowel in the suffix. The first-person pronoun 4*7 aharen has a short form 422 
ahan- that appears with vowel-initial suffixes: 4-727 aharen ‘I’ becomes 23 


ahannaš ‘to me’ and MALS ahanna(i) ‘with me’, although these short forms are 
not invariably used. As per the morphophonological processes described in Section 
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1st person singular 1st person plural 
Neutral Deferential Neutral Deferential 
. oc 2 424 oco oc? 424 
Direct rt rss IALA PENSIA 
aharen alugandu aharumen ~ alugafidumen 
ud occ 
^ TRAMA 
ma aharemen 
oc 
77 
mamen 
PW coc Cm Oe CB CALS. coc? ww 
Genitive ss SESSA se stress 
aharenge alugaüduge aharumenge ~ alugafidumenge 
e cocc^- 
57 SEDELA 
magē aharemenge 
[38 - ee 
ss? 
mamenge 
"n D Du o^ T4224 D 4 DESDX. o^ oc? T4224 
Dative Pete R$ Mum PALA umm PETS A 
ahaūna$ ~ alugaridas aharumennas alugafidumennas 
O L OCILI N 
Par at alai LA 
o o OL! OCCII 
aharennas Aa FLA 
ove aharemennas 
ar? 
P c wu 
masa$ TI 
mamennas 
. . b OLS Ēd m oli b OCILI 2 oc? P ai di 
Sociative 777 ssa res AY PEA SSA 
ahanna ~ aluganda aharumenna ~ alugafidumenna 
rocs cocass 
TELA IN 
aharenna aharemenna 
DI 
a7 
masa 


Table 6.1: 1st person pronouns 


3.6, 722 ahan- and other pronouns whose stems end in /n/ geminate the /n/ before 
vowel-initial case endings as well as before other vowel-initial suffixes. 

As well as the standard forms shown in Table 6.1, others exist, such as the old- 
fashioned first-person 4422 ahuren with plural “22% ahuremen, and the non- 
standard +73 aharuni, which is considered by some speakers to be a contracted form 
of + 2225 aharumen ‘we’ but used by others as a singular. There is also a special first- 
person pronoun, 7 alu lit. ‘slave’ (with plural “27% alumeii), used when address- 
ing God. This special deferential first-person pronoun is one ofthe elements that make 
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speech to and about God somewhat different from other honorific speech and consti- 
tute the highest subdivision of high-level honorifics. Yet another first-person pronoun, 
+3 ala (with plural 4772 aļamenī), may be used either when addressing God or when 
addressing one's lover in romantic poetry. 

The plain second-person pronoun is shown in Table 6.2. The final vowel of the 
second-person pronoun 77 kalé is underlyingly long rather than being formed from 
a short vowel plus /1/ as many other final long vowels are (see Section 3.6.3); thus it 
shortens before a vowel-initial suffix. It is not considered polite to use 77 kalé in mod- 
ern standard Dhivehi, as it is said to sound accusatory. The pronoun is thus usually 
avoided but will crop up when speakers are stressed or angry. Also show in Table 6.2 
is the most common demonstrative pro-phrase used in place of a second-person hon- 
orific pronoun. 

In addition to the standard (but taboo) 77 kalé ‘you’ shown in Table 6.2, speakers 
from some rural (i.e. non-Malé) islands use 2 ta *you', which is not taboo, as speakers 
of rural dialects do not share the same concerns about using second-person pronouns. 
It is not used in Malé, however. Speakers also recognize the pronoun +? kala, a liter- 
ary second-person form used between lovers in stories, but they do not use it in actual 
speech. The national dictionary (Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 2011) lists ens 
imba as a (non-honorific) pronoun meaning ‘you’, but the clearly related >» iba as 
an honorific second-person pronoun. However, a consultant from Malé considers the 
two forms to be equivalent and honorific. It is not common in Malé, outside of religious 
contexts. On the other hand, fieldwork by Jonathon Lum (p.c.) finds that 2~., ithba 
is commonly used as a non-honorific second-person pronoun in Laamu Atoll, so the 
difference in honorific status (and the presence or absence of the prenasalization) ap- 
pears to be regionally determined. In slang young people may say 5% kayé, which is 
not considered correct but has the advantage of not (quite) being the taboo form. Dic- 
tionaries (both Reynolds 2003 and the national Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 
2011) list the second-person pronoun +43 tufuren ‘you’ (and Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhi- 
vehi Dictionary] 2011 gives its plural, 42-7 » tufuremen ‘you (pl.)’), but this pronoun 
is no longer current in the language. 

The personal pronouns constitute one area in which the Dhivehi system of hon- 
orifics is relevant. As mentioned, the deferential first-person forms display respect 
to the addressee by demoting the speaker. These first-person forms are historically 
formed from the word +3 alu ‘slave’, but they are now simply pronouns, as the use of 
the pronoun/name plural ~~ -meñ indicates. The honorific demonstrative phrases 
used in place of second-person pronouns elevate the addressee. The honorific and def- 
erential pronouns are the ones usually used in formal registers of writing. 

The honorific second-person demonstrative phrases are made with the addressee- 
demonstrative Calg ti(ya) ‘by you’, followed by an appropriate noun. Thus one ad- 
dresses a high-status person as y eoe ti(ya)befula, literally ‘the aristocrat near you’. 
Similarly, one could address members of parliament as either Hose Ag tiyabéfulun 
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2nd person singular 2nd person plural 
Plain Honorific Plain Honorific 
Seer ZO 
= ti(ya)befula, m ti(ya)béfulun, 
Direct ay ‘you.HON’ TM ‘you.HON.PL’ 
kalé M . kalémen M . 
lit. ‘the aristocrat lit. ‘the aristocrats 
near you’ near you’ 
ca eoa, coca. co22a«,- 
Gee SAY "D olas AB SHI ole 
kalége ti(ya)béfulage kalémenge ti(ya)béfulunge 
over O42 7a/7 o^ Ocas O L o22a«,- 
Dative MAR P2 ero IP AR» ES olas 
kalea ti(ya)béfulaas kalémennas ti(ya)béfulunnas 
ger 7 ocas cz 022«,-7 
Sociative d TAY TER vlag 
kaleā kalémenna ti(ya)béfulunna 


Table 6.2: 2nd person pronouns and pro-phrases 


oc 4 c2 - 


‘you aristocrats’, literally ‘the aristocrats near you’, or A 22 AE 5128F majilihuge 
tiya membarun ‘you parliament members,’ lit. ‘the parliament members near you’. 
Other forms of second-person address (not necessarily honorific) can also be created 
by adding (£)s ti(ya) ‘by you’ to a human noun, such as in 42772 7.» tiyabaimihuh 
‘you people’, literally ‘the group of people near you’, which may be used instead of 
27» kalémen ‘you (pl)’, particularly in religious contexts such as when addressing 
a congregation. Some people use Fg tina ‘you’ lit. ‘the person near you’ (by analogy 
with-~3 ēnā ‘he/she’ [lit. ‘that person’ and mina ‘he/she’ [lit. ‘this person’] in Sec- 
tion 6.2.2) to avoid 7 7 kalé ‘you’, but this is not widespread. It is said to have originated 
in a Malé girls’ school and not to have spread very far beyond its students. 

Not all uses of (52% ti(ya) ‘by you’ create second-person reference. If (4), ti(ya) is 
combined with a noun that is not human, the result simply refers to an object near to 
or belonging to the addressee. 


6.2.2 Third-person pro-forms and pro-phrases 


The nonhonorific human third-person singular pro-forms are 5 ēnā ‘he/she (over 
there)’ (or ~% ēna) and Fz mina ‘he/she (over here)’ (or E2 mina), the forms with 
long vowels being considered better prescriptively. The demonstratives 2 e ‘there/that’ 
and 2 mi ‘here/this’ can be detected in their composition, but the second part (the 
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~~ -na) has no independent meaning in the modern language. There are actually 
no other commonly used third-person pro-forms that consist of a single word rather 
than a phrase, although the archaic 2435 euren ‘they’ may occasionally still be met 
with in some contexts. The modern human plurals 2 e-mihuni ‘those people’ and 


2 249.4 e-bai-mihuf ‘that group of people’ are prios rather than simple pronouns, 
as becomes obvious when a quantifier intervenes between the demonstrative and the 
noun, as in AAA e-de-mihun ‘those two people’. Additionally, there is no word in 
Dhivehi that translates as (nonhuman) ‘it’. As also mentioned in Section 5.5, demon- 
strative phrases with generic nouns are used instead. 

The third-person pro-forms and demonstrative pro-phrases with generic nouns 
are shown in Table 6.3, using the more typical demonstrative + e ‘there/that’. Note 
that despite the spelling of ZA eeccehi 'they, those things' (with a sequence of 
initial vowels), it is pronounced as though it were simply 7.422 eccehi (with a single 
long vowel). Forms with > mi ‘here/this’ can also be used depending on the location 
or discourse salience of the referent. Forms with + ti ‘that near you’ also occur with 
non-human nouns to indicate things that are near or associated with the listener. If < 
ti 'that near you' is used with a human noun, however, the result is a pro-phrase with 
second-person reference, as discussed in Section 6.2.1. To refer to a person near the 
addressee, forms with either » mi or 2 e may be used in combination with a human 
noun. í 

The pro-phrases in Table 6.3 are formed from demonstratives combined with nouns 
to create a noun phrase. As noun phrases rather than pronouns, they form their plurals 
like other nouns (adding + 7 -û for humans and 957 -tak for non-humans) instead of 
taking the pronominal plural 57 -meh. In addition to those shown in Table 6.3, there 
are also many other words that may be used to refer to entities or concepts that have 
previously been brought up in the discourse. Thus, for example, the English language 
might be referred to as ^27 e-bas ‘that language’ after it has been introduced as a 
topic. 

A plain demonstrative, + e ‘that’ or 2 mi ‘this’ (or even £ ti ‘that by you’) can also 
be used instead of a more explicit pro- phrase i in certain contexts where English would 
use ‘it’, such as with topicalization, as in 6.8. 

As with first- and second-person pronouns and pro-phrases, the honorific system 
is relevant to third-person pro-forms and pro-phrases. Honorific pro-phrases are used 
to talk about people of high status. While sies ebēfuļā ‘he/she (high hon)’ is most 
common, mid-level honorifics also exist, and more special honorifics are used for peo- 
ple with ultra-high status (such as a president or ambassador) and for prophets and 
God, as shown in Table 6.4. Such individuals are not referred to as ZS ēnā ‘he/she’. 
The forms given for the mid-level honorifics (the first two rows of Table 6.4) appear to 
be in the plural, but speakers report that these are used for the singular as well. The 
high-level honorifics are given in the singular, but plural forms also exist (with the ~~ 
fi human plural suffix). 
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Singular Plural 
Human po Aiza 
E ss 2 
ena ~ emihun 
ps ‘they’ [lit. ‘those people’] 
ena ienes 
‘ , 2^ 
he/she ebaimihun 
‘they’ [lit. ‘that group of people'] 
o cc 
Pasta 27] 
- . o 
everin 
‘they’ [lit. ‘those folks’] 
Movable object £^ PE 
or animal eti eeccehi 
‘it’ [lit. ‘that thing’] ‘they’ [lit. ‘those things’] 
Action p pou 
ekarh ekamkarh ~ 
it’ [lit. ‘that action’] $1515 
ekamtak ~ 
ovorv ove 
ALPALPIY YA 
ekamtaktak 
‘they’ [lit. ‘those actions’] 
Place or p RI RA 
immovable etan etantan ~ 
object it’ [lit. ‘that place’] 84275 
etantak 


‘they’ [lit. ‘those places’] 


Table 6.3: 3rd person pro-forms and pro-phrases 


As also shown in Table 6.4, some of the honorific pro-phrases distinguish between 
male and female referents. Others do not, as the non-honorific pro-forms and pro- 
phrases also do not. In general, Dhivehi makes little reference to gender—not at all in 
its noun classes and inflectional agreement, and very little in the lexicon. In example 
sentences using pro-forms in this grammar, the choice of he or she in the translation 
line has been made for each sentence according to the identity of the individual in the 
context from which the sentence was taken. 

As appropriate to context, the demonstrative "m mi- 'this' may be used instead 
of 73 e- ‘that’. Forms with ~(4)¢ ti(ya)- ‘that near you’ may also be used, but if they 
are used with a human noun they actually indicate the second person, as described 


Category of person 


Minor nobility/mid-status (male) 


Minor nobility/mid-status (female) 


High nobility/high-status 


Highest level (male) 


Highest level (female) 


Prophet 


God 


Table 6.4: 3rd person honorific pro-phrases 


Personal pronouns and pro-forms 


Demonstrative form 


o?r-ac 
ÍBA 


ebékalun 
‘that/those gentleman/men’ 


o227 4€ 
Pad D P 


ekambalun 
‘that/those lady/ies’ 


o27 ac 
TT" VDA 


ebékambalun 
‘that/those lady/ies’ 


coac 


SICA 
ebefula 
‘that aristocract’ 


222 ^c 
Pas D 27 


emanikufanu 
‘that (male) excellency’ 


terra 
T2244 


ekamana 
‘that (female) excellency’ 


22 care 


ekalégefanu 
‘that + honorific title (sg.)’ 


o27a« etg. 
Í VDO A 


enabībēkalun 
‘those prophet-gentlemen (pl.)’ 


LBS 
ekalātīge 
‘that god’ 


24 € 
LÍAA 


eiláhu 
*that god' 
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above in Section 6.2.1. As with the nonhonorific pro-phrases, quantifiers may intervene 
between the demonstrative and the noun, making them clearly phrasal: 74772 5.2 e- 
de-béfulun ‘those two gentlemen’. Word spacing may or may not intervene between 
the parts of such phrases but often does not, since both demonstratives and numeric 


quantifiers tend not to have spaces after them. 


6.2.3 Logophoric and impersonal pronoun 


When an utterance containing a first person pronoun is quoted, the quoting speaker is 
not (usually) the same as the one who originally spoke it and is thus not ‘I’, the present 
speaker. In Dhivehi, a special pronoun, known as a logophoric pronoun, is often used 
in place of the regular first-person pronoun in such contexts. Thus if Ali says “I will 
come," and Habeeb quotes him as saying that, sa may refer to Ali as re timan “I, 
logophoric’ in his quote. Alternative forms are e tima, A. timanna, and 22 
timanna. The initial + ti is not the second- -persón demonstrative here. 


ros 


The plural (logophoric *we') is re timaūmen, A238 timamen AI A 
timannamen, or 25423% timannāmeā, with the pronominal plural suffix. An ex- 
ample of logophoric pronoun use is given in 6.9. The logophoric pronoun occurs with 
first-person agreement on the verb. (See Section 8.3.1 for person agreement on verbs.) 


a oz ov c 2244 30 l ors 2 ovr7o 7 o2 
(6.9) TATUM TATR ASA FIS PO PAZAAZA 4242 
^" - - 
maumün  amilla-a$ bunī timannā 30 aharu verikan 


Maumoon self ADV  say.PST.FOC 1.LOG 30 year  rulership 


kos-fim-é 
do.CNV-PRF.1-QUOT 


‘Maumoon himself said, “I have ruled for 30 years”.’ (HD) 


The logophoric pronoun is used both in a direct quote, marked with a quotative 
particle (when it would be translated as ‘I’ or ‘we’ in English) or when it is in reported 
speech, occurring in a complement clause marked with a complementizer (when it 
would be translated as ‘he’, ‘she’ or ‘they’ in English), as in 6.10. However, its use is not 
obligatory. Regular first-person pronouns may also occur in direct quotations, as may 
proper names that refer to the speaker, if the speaker being quoted employs pronoun 
avoidance, although the quoted verb will still be in the first person. This is exemplified 
in 6.11. For more on quoted speech in Dhivehi, see Section 9.1.2 and Section 13.3. 
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ccsos 42477 ocvov 4“ L E2 o L2 I 


(6.10) ADM ASSPIP/ BPI MM 494m PY AKI 
- P ^" 42 4 ^ 


nasara-in bune=fai_vani timanna-men 
Christian-PL say.CNV=SUCC_be.PRS.FOC 1.LOG-PL 
mi-tibi hama magu-gai kamuga-eve 
DEM1-be.PL.PRS.FOC just path-LOC COMP=END 


*The Christians have said that they are on the just path.' (HD) 


artos - - > - - 


(6.11) ze 44 we ej 
- X - 


aishā buni aishā annānam-ē 
Aisha say.PST.FOC Aisha come.FUT.1-OUOT 


‘Aisha said she would come. [lit. Aisha said, ‘Aisha will come’]’ (FW1) 


Another function of 3.2 timan is as an impersonal pronoun meaning ‘one’ or 
‘one’s self’. This meaning is relatively rare, however, and not easy to elicit from speak- 
ers. Several speakers interviewed reported that “3. timañ meant only ‘I’ and not 
‘one’. However, the use of this pronoun with the indefinite meaning in certain decon- 
textualized texts such as dictionary definitions shows that it does still have a certain 
currency. One place it may be encountered is in general pieces of advice that apply to 
everyone. The following corpus example contains this sense of the word. 


€ cbs 2? Cocvroz cox oz 222 
(6.12) wreer T0» resrv ARR PAS 
Z 7 


qaumu timā-a$ kos_deni kon. kamek-tó 
nation self-DAT do.CNV give.PRS.FOC which actionZQCOMP 
nu=balās=eve 

NEG=look.IMP=END 


‘Don’t look to see what the nation is doing for you.’ (HD) 


t . = . DD 

A related word, 2 timage, is the genitive form and may be used to mean ‘one’s 

, . o^ o- zu ez az 9 € , RS : 
own’, asin ~y--9~ 9 +2 timāge tanavaskam ‘one’s own prosperity’. However, it 

2 
. . . t A c 29 . = = o 
is often used simply to mean ‘related’ or ‘kin’, as in “7 7530.25 gat-timage-mihun 
X - 

‘close relatives [lit. one's own close people]’.* 


4 Speakers of Hindi may be tempted to equate 539 timage ‘one’s own’ with the Hindi reflexive 
pronoun apnaa (Snell and Weightman 1989: 71-72). However, Dhivehi 539 timage is more like 
English one’s own, in that it is used when the subject is generic or unspecified rather than to 
indicate the same person as someone who has been previously mentioned. 
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6.3 Reciprocals and reflexives 


A reciprocal meaning is obtained by 2242 733 ekaku... anekaku ‘one another’. 
Given Dhivehi's predilection for using noun phrases instead of pronouns, however, 
it is very common to include nouns, as in 42445 -25254 ek- -bayaku... anek- 
bayaku ' one group another group’ or 4-222 444 "92A ek-membaraku... 
anek membaraku ‘one member [of parliament] another member’. An example is given 
in 6.13. 


ccr PLA O EE e ee FPLLOE 
(6.13) wror [LM Ys seko vume 
2 2 


ek bay-aku bunani goh-i anek_bay-aku 
one_group-UNSP say.PRS.FOC bad-FOC the.other_group-UNSP 


kamas=eve 
COMP=END 


‘Each group says the other is bad.’ (HD) 


There is no special pronoun or set of pronouns that is used with an unemphatic 
reflexive meaning in Dhivehi (analogous to English myself, yourself, themselves, etc.). 
The reflexive nature of an action—the fact that one does something to one’s self—is 
generally left implicit or specified with the repetition of the pronoun or noun phrase, 
as in 6.14 and 6.15. An emphatic reflexive meaning is obtained by the use of ARA TA 
amilla-a$, the adverbial form of baza amilla, meaning ‘one’s own’, ‘personal’, or 
‘private’, indicating either than one did something to one’s self or by one’s self. An 
example of the former usage is in 6.16, and an example of the latter usage is in 6.9 
above (see Section 7.2 for adverb formation with the suffix £37 as). 


2 - 2 o2 DO or g 2 
(6.14) LS AA mirssjas PAM AA 


aishā-a$ billüri.garídu-h aisha fenunu 
Aisha-DAT mirror-ABL Aisha be.seen.PST.3 


‘Aisha saw herself in the mirror.’ (FW1) 


(6.15) ma > FSS 


mas-a$ ma irigē 
Tdat 1 is.known.PRS.3 


‘I know myself.’ (FW2) 


€ 2-4 orro 7 - 
(6.16) ve sos rožosa FA 
^ ^ 2 X 


ali amilla-a$ gai-gā jehi 
mirror-ABL self-ADV body-LOC hit.PST.3 


‘Ali hit himself (emphatic).’ (FW2) 
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6.4 Interrogative pro-forms 


Dhivehi interrogative words begin with » k, cognate with English wh. Basic interroga- 
tives are given in Table 6.5. As noted in the table, some interrogatives specifically select 
for nouns in the indefinite or unspecified form. 


^ ye ~ BLAS 
kaku kēccek koficek 
‘who’ ‘what, 

which 

thing’ 
2 «ēd A. ds g 
kik kīkē kihinek kihinet 
‘what’ ‘how, 

how 

much’ 
co ov 
A ALS 
kivve kitak 
‘why’ ‘how 

many’ 
cz 4x P 
oy N ADY v 
kobā kobai kihā 
‘where, ‘how much, how many’ 
what’ 


(with noun in indefinite or 
unspecified form) 


oz 
aaa 


kon 

‘which’ 

(with noun in indefinite or 
unspecified form) 


Table 6.5: Interrogative words 


Further interrogative words are created with ^7 kon ‘which’. Examples include 
yey kon-taku ‘where’ [lit. ‘which place'], vag ~> kon iraku ‘when’ [lit. ‘which 
time’], and 227,27 kon-kahala ‘what kind (of). The question word 3.43 koccek 
‘which thing’, given in Table 6.5, is also formed from ~* kon ‘which’ (with 3.4.3.3 
eccek ‘thing.INDF’) but that derivation has been slightly obscured by contraction of 
the original compound word. 

Interrogative words are not used as relative pronouns as they are in some lan- 
guages, such as English; in Dhivehi the use of these words is restricted to questions 
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and exclamations (for which see Section 12.8.1), except for „x kon ‘which’ suffixed 
with £7 -me, which can be used with an indefinite meaning, as discussed in Section 
6.5 and Section 6.6.2. 

Sentence initially, 2» kobà may also be a discourse marker, as described in Sec- 
tion 9.4. 


6.5 Indefinite pro-forms 


The interrogative word „7 kon ‘which’, means ‘some’ or ‘any’ when combined with 

the emphatic clitic ?- -me, and as such is the basis of several indefinite pronoun-like 

phrases, such as Zs komme-hen ‘somehow’. When used with a following noun, 

which is often itself followed by the particle -£57 -ves, it means ‘every’, as in 2777 
Ooc227572 


2772» komme duvahaku-ves ‘every day’. However, if the »—7 - -ves is attached to 
coz : € , TA occozx = 
the 277 komme, it means ‘some or other’, asin 7272 »—22-»komme-ves mihaku 
X 


‘someone or other [lit. some or other person]’. When 5+ komme modifies a noun 
which is itself the subject of a verb with a concessive particle, its meaning is ‘whichever’ 
or ‘no matter which’ as in 6.17 (for concessives, see Section 9.1.9.4 and Section 13.4.1). 


[- oF E D1 oc coz o ag 
(6.17) eks Pizterv Ge» AFAL 
7 2 2 


di.aru.pin komme kendidēt-aku nerun-as 
DRP.PL which  candidate-UNSP put.out.PST.PTCP-CONC 


*whichever candidate the DRP [Maldivian People's Party] puts forward' 
(HD) 


Like 47 kon ‘which’, >£% komme ‘some, any’ and 522,77 komme-ves ‘some 
(or other)’ modify nouns in the indefinite or unspecified inflections. 
The number name 34 ek ‘one’ is also the basis for a couple of indefinite pronouns. 
The pronoun 42^? emmen means ‘everyone’. The original 2 k of the 22 ek ‘one’ in 
ococ o O o . op . . 
zr emmen has been respelled as ~ ń. Since 7 k before a consonant is realised as 
gemination, it has been replaced with + i, which is the usual gemination marker used 
before nasal consonants. As a plural pronoun referring to humans, ~3~.5 emmeni car- 
: oc. o ococ ‘ , oc p. š 
ries the suffix ^7 - -men. The pronoun > evves ‘any’, formed from 77 ek ‘one 
. oc. . . . . ococ o coc 
plus the particle ——2 - -ves, is used in indefinite phrases, such as 2.4777 93 evves 
eccek ‘anything’. ^22 evves ‘any’ has negative polarity, meaning that it only oc- 
curs in the context of negation or doubt or in a conditional clause. The corresponding 
positive term is 2^7 komme ‘some, any’. 
There are no negative indefinite pronouns. Thus there is no word that means ‘no 
one’ or ‘nothing’. Instead, a generic noun is used with sentence negation. 
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(618) SAF yo 2522, MIRI 
salàmai ko$ dene mih-aku-ves 
safety do.CNV give.FUT.PTCP person-UNSP-EMPH 
hurt-Ki nün-eve 
be(.standing).PST.FOC-NEGC_NEG=END 


‘There was no one to rescue [him].’ (PB) 


For indefinite expressions used as quantifiers, see also Section 6.6.2. 


6.6 Quantifiers 


Quantifiers are words or phrases that express the quantity or amount of something. In 
this category I am including the expression of specific numbers (such as five or thirty- 
six) as well as more indefinite expressions of quantity (such as many). 


6.6.1 Numeric quantifiers 


The names for the numbers? up to ten have a base form, in which they serve as noun 
modifiers or as the first element of a compound, and an expanded form, suffixed with 
the indefinite 237 -ek, in which they stand alone, used as nouns or for counting. The 
expanded forms are the ones that Dhivehi speakers will provide when asked for the 
words for numbers in their language. Thus the numeric quantifiers are an exception 
to the rule that indefinite forms are not citation forms. Both forms are shown in Table 
6.6. 

Names for the numbers eleven through 30 are shown in Table 6.7. These do not 
distinguish base and expanded form. Many of the number names above ten are bor- 
rowings from Prakrit (Fritz 2002: 110), and so the historical lenition of /s/ to /h/ that 
characterizes Dhivehi and Sinhala (mentioned in Section 4.2.1) did not apply to them. 
Thus four, six, and seven have names that start with /h/, but 14, 16, and 17 have names 
that start with /s/. 

There is usually not a space between a numeric quantifier and the noun it quanti- 
fies, especially if the quantifier is short. For example, LA tin-mīhun ‘three peo- 
ple' is a much more common spelling than ez 7e tin mihun, though both are 
attested. 


5 luse the term number name to refer to the word used for a given number in a language, 
reserving numeral for the graphical representation of a number. The numerals are discussed in 
Section 3.7. 
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Base (combining) form Expanded (citation) form 
1 44 ek 424 ekek 
2 A de 25 dek 
3 Zs ti zr tinek 

Ž 2 

4 227 hataru 227 hatarek 
5 -25 fas 423 fahek 
6 Zha 227 haek 
7 $7 hat 4.07 hatek 
8 75 a$ 373 asek 
9 2^ nuva 449 nuvaek 
10 Z^ diha 447 dihaek 


Table 6.6: Number names 1-10 


For the numbers 31 through 99, there are two systems of counting. One of these, 
shown in the left-hand column of Table 6.8 through Table 6.11, puts the units (the ones 
value) first and the decade (the tens value) second. The second system, shown in the 
right-hand column of Table 6.8 through Table 6.11, puts the decade first and the units 
second. The two systems sometimes use the same names for the decades and some- 
times not, as the tables illustrate. The unit-plus-decade counting system shows a num- 
ber of irregularities.? The decade-plus-unit system, by contrast, is quite regular. In the 
decade-plus-unit system, the names of the units (one through nine) use the same base 
(combining) and expanded (noun) forms as they do when they occur alone as in Table 
6.6. The expanded forms of the units are shown in Table 6.8 through Table 6.11, as they 
are the citation forms. However, if these numeral quantifiers are used in combination 


6 Indo-Aryan languages in general display a great deal of irregularity in their number names 
(Bright 1990: 74—85). Another Indo-Aryan feature (also present in some Dravidian languages) in 
this counting system is the use of special forms for decade-plus-nine (i.e., 19, 29, 39, ...), 
which look to the decade above rather than the one below. Such special “nine” forms are 
optional in Dhivehi, as the tables indicate. 
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o cc EX. oe 
1 £55 egāra 21 A ekàvis 
Ld 
o PA in te 
12 Žž bāra 22 se bavis 
Ld 
o Ge uL. 
13 Xe tēra 23 5+ tēvīs 
Ld 
2 5 
14 SX sada 24 94 „ sauvis 
Ld 
o 1 Or n 
15 Z453 fanara 25 «rs fansavis 
Ld 
o d 
16 2 sola 26 ae sabbis 
i X 
o tv atu 
17 LS satāra 27 ze hatāvīs 
Ld 
P4 E o Ze ey ae 
18 74 asara 28 za asgavis 
Ld 
19 727-2 onavihi 29 ox onatiris 
v7 2^ 
a ded A ogy ait 
ro: navara -— 2». navavis 
2 
. . o "xh 
20 vg vihi 30 =< tiris 
Pad go 


Table 6.7: Number names 11-30 


or in modifying a noun, they use the base forms of the units as in Table 6.6, without 
the indefinite 337 -ek. 

Larger numbers are summarized briefly in Table 6.12. Large numbers are mostly 
regular, but 222^ > dui satta ‘two hundred’ is irregular. In keeping with South 
Asian tradition, Dhivehi uses lakhs (hundred thousands) and crores (ten millions) as 
basic number units. However, the English word million has been borrowed and is used 
as well. Iam endebted to Abdulla and O'Shea (2005), Maniku and Disanayaka (1990) 
and Maloney (1980) for the complete list of number names. 

Sequential numbers can be combined to give an approximate number: ~% de- 
tin ‘two-three’ is very commonly used to mean ‘a couple’ or ‘a few’. Approximate num- 
bers can also be marked with 7 - -ka, as in 7227 haekka ‘about six’. 

The ordinal forms of the number names are made by adding the suffix 72 - -vana: 
thus £35 de-vana is ‘second’. An irregularity here is the ordinal 22-7 furatama 
‘first’, which is usually used in place of 22.2 ek-vana ‘first’. 

The numerals used in Dhivehi (that is, the written characters used to represent 
numbers), are the Western Arabic numerals, as in English. When writing in Arabic, 
Maldivians use the Eastern Arabic numerals. 

Historically, Dhivehi had an unusual counting system that was duodecimal (base 
twelve). Maloney calls the presence of such a counting system in an Indo-Aryan lan- 
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o oc re Did o - e 
31 xen ettiris axa + tiris ekek 
2^ ge 
o or "S o o tn zm 
32 „xe battiris A5 re tiris dēk 
ge 2^ 
o oc a oe o pe . “ia 
33 re. tettiris axo e tiris tinek 
2^ P ge 
o L2 ud or ocvy o Por) d 
34 7 974 — Sauratiris ares ~ze tiris hatarek 
2^ 2^ 
o A. dr es ocs o "a i 
35 „x o— 77 fansatiris 255 ~~ tirīs fahek 
2^ ge 
o Pd rors ocr o Por "al 
36 —/ ~ Satiris aas — tiris haek 
2^ ge 
o E a ass oc o iis P 
37 s~ 9 9 Satutiris oec ~re tiris hatek 
2^ 2^ 
o 22x CER oc o Coa o 
38 xora asutiris ara rs tiris asek 
2^ ge 
o PA it mE o 42 o ra p 
39 sie onasális jas Lp tirīs nuvaek 
X 2^4 


o L L "n 
—— e navatiris 
ZZ 


Table 6.8: Number names 31-39 


guage “exceedingly curious,” as the words for the numbers are Indo-Aryan in origin 
despite the fact that other Indo-Aryan languages are strictly base ten (Maloney 1980: 
139). Maloney reports that at the time of his fieldwork (the mid-1970s) some people still 
used the base-twelve system in quickly counting traditional items such as coconuts or 
fish. However, Fritz later reports having difficulties finding speakers who remember 
the duodecimal system, even in the south of the country where the system remained 
in use longer (Fritz 2002: 107). One word from the duodecimal system, that for ‘sixty’, 
"52 5-575 fas-dolas, literally ‘five dozen’, is still used today. (For a full list of the 
duodecimal number names, see Maloney 1980: 140-143). 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


o a aTe 
a+ Salis 
X 


o c E 
+44 ekāļīs 
2 


o geo je. 
a+ bayālīs 
Ka 
o we —1= 
„>. teyalis 
X 


o dd: ee or ae, 
— 7274 :— Saurayalis 
X 


O I 07 


o ais 
„nr; fansayalis 
X 
o geo te 
=s 777 Sayalis 
X 
o v= ja 
a+ -~ Satalis 
Pa 


o ca as; 
a+ 7-4 asalis 
7 
og BH a x yay 
ei onafansas 


o gre 


sep navasalis 
X 


ot o 


„ei fansas 


"orc 


7?» ekavanna 


7 Ove 


~~~ ge bāvanna 
47 Org = 

~-~ ve tevanna 
BA a et 


Žž 
wr 974 — Sauravanna 


7077 0 


ezers fansavanna 


PO DA ut 
reg Savanna 


470727 


7 
~~ ee satuvanna 


4707977 


regis asuvanna 


o . 
2427-2 onahatti 


o2 or ve 


m3 pre nava fansas 


Table 6.9: Number names 40-59 
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o - EE 
a+ Salis 
X 


Dus o b 4 P 
axsa se sülis ekek 
» 


oc o * 


ay +~ Salis dek 
X 


oc o * =1- H P 
org s~ Salis tinek 
7 X 


ocz^ o 


T n 
args +s salis hatarek 
2 


ocs 


22 S 
43 s+ sāļīs fahek 
2 


ocv 


REPRE d 
aas sr Salis haek 
X 


oc o b sis Y. 
ager -2s salis hatek 
2 


ocv o a =15 P 
ara s~ Salis asek 
X 


oc? o X 


ass s~ Salis nuvaek 
X 


o4 o 


wt ds 
„ei fansas 


occ ot 


4x24 5 fansas ekek 


oa ot 


A5 225 fansas dēk 


o2 


De ov = € e 
reg see; fansas tinek 
- 


oczz o 


Zo * 5 
AA eL rs fansās hatarek 


ocs 


Z _ o 
523 ās fansas fahek 


oc of o 


Gar S45 7$ fansas haek 


oc og 


jer +225 fansas hatek 


oc ot 


o^ z 9 
ara ~~~ fansas asek 


ocr 2 ot o 


aas sers fansas nuvaek 
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60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


— a 


22% hatti 
P i 


orte 


garra ekahatti 

eve bahatti 
Qu = . 

zn tēhatti 


or777 


gasra saurahatti 
^ 
or 4 ovr . 
pri fansahatti 
o . 
er sahatti 


- " 
gare satuhatti 
- 


or 27 . 
gr asuhatti 


P 42 


TRAMA onahattari 
or vv " 
gas s7 nava hatti 
P. o » 
APPL hattari 
ost m E 
LEROY ekāhattari 
rost,-_ o . 
Te oL bahaitari 
"oc... o E 
m+s tēhattari 
PE- E EA o : 
TRITT saurahattari 
o o o . 
rec fansahattari 
707-7 o 2 
<s- sahattari 
- 
7ov77 o + 
APPLET satuhattari 
ov 2 9 X 
TR RA asuhattari 
GL ae 
LAA ona-āhi 


AOA 9 . 
“per $~ nava hattari 


Table 6.10: Number names 60—79 


orzo 


"5,2 5-575 fas-dolas [lit. ‘five dozen’] 


occ orzo" 


m+s žē; fas-dolas ekek 


- 


fas-doļas dēk 


o_zo 


oe o-_zo 


org 3523 fas-dolas tinek 


ods Orzo" 


ARP žē fas-dolas hatarek 


oc orzo" 


323 233-23 fas-dolas fahek 


oc Ovrz 0 


34° EAS fas-dolas haek 


ocs o-_zo 


met 3525 fas-dolas hatek 


o o 
mēs 5.575 fas-dolas asek 


V 
V 
N 
Y 
la 
Nu 
to 


3 fas-doļas nuvaek 


LRL hat-diha 


occ ^7 o 


AYA LR hat-diha ekek 


oc 7 o 


25 LARA hat-diha dék 


oc - 


o o T d o 
ae LARA hat-diha tinek 


ods 2 o 


p, LARA hat-diha hatarek 


ocr + o 


P LR hat-diha fahek 


ocr 47 o 


AAS LR hat-diha haek 


ocr 7 o 


APS LRL hat-diha hatek 


öcs ^ o 


PPM LR hat-diha asek 


ocr 2 7 o 


A47 L?hat-dihanuvaek 
Pd 


ae . 
80 72 bhi 
- 
* E 
81 vy ekàhi 
- 
82 7A bayāhi 
Ka = H 
83 ze teyāhi 
"A 2 s è 
84 „mar saurayahi 
- . 
85 „as fansayāhi 
ge EE 
86 ga sayahi 
2 
87 ze satahi 
* TES " 
88 D asahi 
89 734 onavai 


24 eu. 
^? navahi 
wt 


e£ ug P 
90 277 navai 
a = H 
91 22 ekānavai 
reto = à 
92 eine bayānavai 
st 3 E . 
93 2077s teyanavai 
d o ub o i = . 
94 ena saurayanavai 
ww. P A: uf = 4 
95 DEM ALIS fansayanavai 
P" A e . 
96 297m sayanavai 
P at ur. iE ud = . 
97 eit satānavai 
rita " . 
98 gona asanavai 
P rd 
99 2^5 onasatta 


ta 


49-9 -~ Navanavai 


— E 


Table 6.11: Number names 80—99 
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2242 ad-diha 

A£4 5240 ad-diha ekek 

A5 2445 ad-diha dēk 

brs z A ad-diha tinek 
Ae 2 +99 ad-diha hatarek 
44 4245 ad-diha fahek 
aas ? A ad-diha haek 
ager 2 +99 ad-diha hatek 
oe 


7 o : P. 
ara veazad-diha asek 
- 


ocr 2 7 o 


449 5244 ad-diha nuvaek 
- 


Pd 42 . 
er nuva-diha 
- 


occ v v 


2 " P 
axa L2? nuva-diha ekek 
- 
o ” "Bd "n M. 
25 L»»-nuva-diha dék 
- 


oc - 


72 E . 
org AM nuva-diha tinek 
- 


ocu n n2 


BARS L7 nuva-diha hatarek 


OEZ 


P LL nuva-diha fahek 


oc 


st 9. ed 3 P 
aas „or nuva-diha haek 
- 


ocs 


ni > . d 
APS pss nuva-diha hatek 


o ces 


2 ; P 
474 Lx nuva-diha asek 
- 


ocr a7 274 7 


2 . P 
aasre 22- nuva-diha nuvaek 
- 
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100 veer satēka 

200 $4 7547 dui-satta 
300 sirs tiħ-satēka 
1000 22 55 ek-hàs 
100,000 2272 ek-lakka 
1,000,000 ARAM ek-miliyan 
10,000,000 227.39 ek-kurodu 
1,000,000,000 245.94 ek-arabu 


Table 6.12: Large numbers 


6.6.2 Non-numeric quantifiers 


Non-numeric or indefinite quantifiers that express small or indefinite quantities in- 
clude 2.42 bayek ‘some’ [lit. ‘a part’ or ‘a group], asin 425 24% bayek mecutak 
‘some matches (games)’. 2,22 bayek ‘some’ can also serve as an indefinite pronoun 
c n $ à coc ēzē 3 $ 
meaning ‘some (people)’. The quantifier 27-72 emme means ‘single’, and as such it 
means ‘a single’ before a noun, asin 727» 2^2 emme mihaku ‘a single person’. Be- 
X 


coc 


fore an adjective, however, it means ‘the single most’ or ‘the most’, as in i2 as 
emme bodu ‘biggest’. 

Expressions of large quantities include ae, hurihā ‘all’, 32.5 etak ‘numerous’, 
and gina ‘many’, while a modest amount is indicated by M er kitamme ‘several’ 


(derived from an emphatic form of ey kitak ‘how many?). 


6.7 Adjectives 


Dhivehi adjectives have few distinguishing characteristics and little morphology asso- 
ciated with them. Many words, such as <> tafātu ‘difference/different’, may be used 
as either nouns or adjectives, or so it appears to a speaker of English. Such words are 
generally described simply as nouns in the national dictionary Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhi- 
vehi Dictionary] 2011, with the label of ART nam-ituru ‘adjective’ generally re- 
served for words that are unambiguously adjectives, such as žē bodu ‘big’, or those 
with the adjectival derivational morphology described in Section 6.7.3. A true test of 
whether a word is an adjective is that an adjective may be used as a predicator with- 
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out a copula or a verb (as described further in Section 12.1.1). Nouns are not used in 
this way. It is mainly because of this distinction in behavior between adjectives and 
nouns that adjectives can safely be considered a separate lexical category in Dhivehi. 
However, I have not applied the predicator test to establish how many adjectives there 
are. In general, if a content word modifies a noun and contributes an adjective-like 
meaning in its English translation, I consider it an adjective. 

Adjectives in Dhivehi do not inflect for case; thus an adjective will not vary with the 
case of the noun it describes, whether it is being used attributively (modifying a noun) 
or predicatively (taking the place of a verb or used with a verb). Adjectives that are 
used predicatively in negative sentences or are the complements of negative verbs take 
what appears to be indefiniteness inflection, however, as negative contexts demand 
negative concord, often expressed as an indefinite suffix. (See Section 9.1.6 and Section 
12.7 for more on negation and negative concord.) Adjectives also usually do not inflect 
for number, but a few do have plural forms, as described in Section 6.7.1. For those 
words that may be either nouns or adjectives, if such a word is uninflected it is either 
an adjective or a noun in the definite singular direct (citation) form; if inflected (other 
than the indefinite or unspecified in a negative context), it is a noun. 


6.7.1 Plural adjectives 


A few adjectives have plural forms, used when the noun the adjective is describing is 
plural. These include 22 bodu ‘big’, with plural sie bodeti; £ 7 kuda ‘small’, with 
plural »7 kudi; and 77 molu ‘excellent’, with plural «+? moleti. Usually, however, 
adjectives do not show number inflection. ' 


6.7.2 Comparatives and superlatives 


Adjectives do not inflect for comparative and superlative. In other words, there is no 
inflection analogous to English -er or -est. These concepts are expressed phrasally in 
Dhivehi. Superlatives are created with the word 2-3 emme ‘the single’, as mentioned 
in Section 6.6, and comparisons are made with the postposition ~% vure ‘compared 
to, than’, described in Section 7.1.3. 


6.7.3 Adjective derivation 


Adjectives may be derived from abstract nouns with the suffixation of a 7-teri ors z 
-veri, corresponding to English -ful, e.g., aAA ehiteri ‘helpful’, from - ehī ‘help’. 


Generally „7 -teri is used if the noun ends in the consonants + t or ~ /rh, or the 
rd 
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c - - ee . 
vowels % a or 2 i; and 25 - -veri is used otherwise. However, these rules are not hard 


and fast. The 25 - -veri and ae ~ -teri suffixes are common and relatively productive. 

The suffix. 2 ~-Iona noun changes it to an abstract adjective that means ‘having to 
do with’, as inzz^ dini ‘having to do with religion’, from A din ‘religion’. By contrast, 
adding the suffix 25 - -veri yields LIAS dinveri ‘religious’, a description of a person 
who is pious (note that TM dinveri 'religious' is an exception to the generalization 
of 87 -teri occurring after < h/m). 

É Another, less common suffix that is used to derive a handful of adjectives from 
nouns is e2- -veti, as in 523 laduveti ‘shy’, from the noun 3 ladu ‘shame, mod- 
esty’. In some cases there are pairs of related adjectives derived from the same noun, 
one with +? --veti and one with 25 - -veri. Thus while zt biruveri, from Žo biru 
‘fear’, means ‘fearful’, gore biruveti means ‘respectful’. Similarly, +739 aļuveti from 
35 alu ‘slave’, means ‘slavish’, while AIF aluveri focuses on the religious use of p» 
alu ‘slave’ (also evident in the use of 72 alu ‘slave’ to refer to one's self when address- 
ing God, described in Section 6.2.1) and means ‘religious’. 

The suffix 277 - -vanta also derives adjectives: for example, added to > rahīm 
‘mercy’ it yields rise rahimvanta ‘merciful’. It is not used with a wide range of 
nouns. The ones it does attach to include e99 ekbai ‘one part’ and 25 daruma 
‘charity’, to yield “3,225 ekbaivanta ‘unified’ and 423375 darumavanta ‘righ- 
teous’. i 

It is not uncommon for adjectives derived from nouns to in turn be suffixed with 
^» -kar to derive nouns again. Such nouns are generally more abstract than the 
original ones. Nouns derived from adjectives with the addition of 77 - -karh are given 
their own part of speech in Dhivehi lexicography, that of A BATUR nam-ituru- 
nam ‘adjectival noun’. Adjectives may also be suffixed with the human definite = 
-ā or the human plural - - - to derive human nouns. These derivations are described 
in Section 5.6.3. 


6.7.3.1 Noun-adjective compounds 

A number of adjectives are derived from noun-adjective compounds, such as 5552 
aiīga-gada ‘talkative’ (from 52 aňga ‘mouth’ and 55 gada ‘strong’), 4°55 agu- 
heyo ‘inexpensive’ (from 52 agu ‘price’ and 4” heyo ‘good’), and irre biru-kuda 
‘fearless’ (from Žo biru ‘fear’ and £7 kuda ‘small’). While lexicalized as compounds 
in the modern language, such adjectives appear historically to result from clauses that 
have the adjective as a predicate. Because an adjective may be the predicator in a 
clause (see Section 12.1), and because clauses that modify noun phrases occur before 
nouns, a noun-adjective clause whose meaning is (for example) ‘whose price is small’ 
will presumably tend to become lexicalized over time as a single word meaning ‘inex- 
pensive'. That many such adjectives are clearly lexicalized in the modern language be- 
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coc 


comes obvious from the placement of 2^7 emme ‘the most, a single’ in irre P 
emme biru-kuda ‘the most fearless’, since the superlative meaning of 2-3 emme 
(that is, its meaning as ‘the most’ rather than its meaning as ‘a single’) occurs when 
it precedes an adjective (such as tree biru-kuda ‘fearless’), not when it precedes a 


noun (such as e biru fear’). 
rd 


7 Postpositions and Adverbs 


Dhivehi uses postpositions rather than prepositions. Postpositions, which occur with 
noun phrases and express the relationship of the noun phrase to other parts of the 
sentence, fill the same role as prepositions do in a language like English; but they come 
after their noun phrase objects rather than before. As in English, Dhivehi adverbs are 
used to modify a verb or a clause. The categories of postposition and adverb are minor 
lexical categories in Dhivehi that consist mostly of words derived other classes. In fact, 
there is no specific category of postposition listed in the national dictionary (Dhivehi 
Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 2011). There are, however, a few postpositions that are not 
derived. Adverbs do have their own category in the dictionary, known as. 2.77 + karh- 
ituru ‘adverb’, lit. ‘verb-extra’. There is also a small class of degree modifiers, which 
modify both adjectives and adverbs, known as ša ituru ‘modifier’, lit. ‘extra’. 


7.1 Postpositions 


With a few exceptions, including the comparative ~% vure ‘than, compared to’, the 
benefactive 2% z takai ‘for (the sake of)’ (discussed in Section 7.1.3), and a handful of 
postpositions derived from verbs (discussed in Section 7.1.2), postpositions in Dhivehi 
are generally derived from nouns. 


7.11 Nominal postpositions 


The typical Dhivehi postposition is derived from a noun and is considered to be a noun 
in the national dictionary (Dhivehi Basfoiy [Dhivehi Dictionary] 2011). The nouns used 
as postpositions are largely drawn from those describing relative locations (like ‘back’, 
‘front’, ‘top’, etc.). They behave somewhat differently from normal nouns in that they 
take other nouns (or noun phrases) as their objects and assign them a particular case. 
Because of their case-marking and phrase-heading properties I consider them nomi- 
nal postpositions (that is, postpositions derived from nouns) rather than simply nouns 
here, but with no strong theoretical claim. Depending on the postposition, genitive 
or sociative case will generally be assigned, but dative is also possible. The nominal 
postpositions themselves often appear in the dative, locative, or ablative/instrumental 
case, depending on their individual meaning or role in a sentence, but they may also 
occur without a specific case ending. When they occur without a case ending they will 
be in a form that may be called adverbial or oblique, which adds 2 - -u to a consonant- 
final noun stem (as also mentioned in Section 7.2). The following are some examples 
of postpositions that take genitive objects. 
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"ccc 


(7.1) CP 
māle_terē-ga 
Malē_inside-LOC 
‘in Malé’ (SC) 


(7.2) APP SIO APPS 
i 


gānūnu_asāsī-ge=dasu-n 
law_basis-GEN=under-ABL 


‘under the constitution’ (HD) 


"2c cg 2 
(7.3) ISP? sse 
va 2 


bagīcā-ge — medu-gai 
garden-GEN middle-LOC 


‘in the middle of the garden’ (FD) 


o27 c2227 o ot o osr co? c 
(74) IË SPAA PUP ZIMA PIONS OP 
PF - P 


divehi_rājje-a$ islam_din aumu-ge fahu-n 
Dhivehi_country-DAT Islam_religion come.VN-GEN back-ABL 


‘after the coming of Islam to the Maldives’ (DA) 


o me CALS aa 
(7.5) A» sroga mg 2020 
Pd 


2020 vana aharu-ge kuri-n 
2020 th year-GEN front-ABL 


*before the year 2020' (HD) 


o ^ cocrvve 
(76) ez sax gy 
Pd 


de fahar-ek-ge mati-n 
two_instance-INDF-GEN top-ABL 


‘on two occasions’ (HD) 


The following are some examples of postpositions that take sociative objects. 


orzec -m27 
(7.7) FOYE ADAP 
2 


maumūn-āi de.kol-as 
Maumoon-SOC opposition-DAT 


‘against Maumoon' (HD) 
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ovr Zr 0 oc 
(7.8) P LP PERA 
rdi 2 


epril mah-ài hama-a$ 
April month-SOC level-DAT 


*until April" (MI) 


o «ecc ger? PP 
(79) PAARL PAAPLLS P 
2 E d Pd 


mále-ài ^ hulule-ài detere-in 
Malé-and Hulhule-SOC between-ABL 


*between Malé and Hulhule [the airport island]' (HD) 


The following is an example of a nominal postposition assigning dative case. This 
is the same basic postposition as in example 74 above, but without the ablative/in- 
strumental ending, and assigning a different case. Either form may be used, though 
the dative-assigning one in 7.10 is much more common. 


22 0L LOS 


(710) Jerre 


jalsā-a$_fahu 
assembly-DAT_back 


‘after the assembly’ (HD) 


For some postpositions, the case they assign varies with whether the intended 
meaning is more literal or more abstract. The sociative case tends to be more abstract. 
Thus when 45 medu ‘middle’ assigns genitive case, it means literally ‘in the middle 
of’, as in 73, while when it assigns sociative case it means ‘about’ or ‘concerning’, as 
in 7.11. 


OD JFS SRL 
fiziks-ge gānūn-ā_medu 
physics-GEN law-SOC_middle 


‘concerning the laws of physics’ (HD) 


7.1.2 Verbal postpositions 


Certain verbs may also perform the function of postpositions. As with nouns, it is not 
entirely clear whether these should be considered merely verbs or as verb-derived post- 
positions. However, they are included here in the class of postpositions because of 
their semantic function, because some of them in their postposition form assign a dif- 
ferent case than they do in their more usual verbal form, and because only certain 
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inflected forms of these verbs function in this way. An example of such a verbal post- 
position is shown in 712, where the a lai ‘put’ (the converb of the verb ad lani ‘puts’; 
see Section 8.3.3.1 for more on converbs) is used to mean ‘with’ and assigns sociative 
case. It often occurs in such uses with the successive particle 57 -gen (see Section 
8.3.5 for more on the successive particles). In the negative, as in 7.13, it means ‘without’. 


Oc ^ 422 co? 2 co»? ov 
(712) ASIALLE size? SKY PAK 
P P» 7 


rayyitun-ge  majilihu-ge ruhum-āi_lai=gen 
people-GEN parliament-GEN approve.VN-SOC_put.CNV=SUCC 
‘with the approval of the people’s parliament’ (HD) 


"2 44 27 22 
(713) “tee v4 
- X - 


ituru — tahugig-ak-à nu-lai 
further investigation-UNSP-SOC NEG-put.CNV 


‘without further investigation’ (MI) 


Another verbal postposition is the present participle Z2 behé ‘about, concerning’, 
from the verb m beheni ‘concerns one's self with’. é behé ‘about, concerning’ 
also takes an object in the sociative case. 


ae 24207 Zo 
(714) De svešs MILIA 
- X - 


insānī haggu-tak-āi behē 
human right-PL-SOC concerning 


‘concerning human rights’ (MI) 


A few other verbs have uses that translate as prepositions in English, but they do 
not assign a special case and are thus somewhat less like true postpositions. They are 
included here as examples of additional means by which Dhivehi expresses the kinds 
of relations that postpositions are often used to express. An example is + deke, which 
is the converb of 5 dekeni ‘sees’ (see Section 8.3.3.1 for more on converbs). This 
verb is used to present the object of an emotion, as in 7.15. This usage presumably arose 
because the sight of the person or other object of emotion arouses the emotion. 


cc er? ecegvego o csc 
(715) sars xo YRKYED TA 
^ 


e=hā=ves muzāharā_deke biru_gane=eve 
DEM3=amount=EMPH demonstration_see.CNV fear_take.PRS.3=END 


‘[They] are afraid of so much demonstration.’ (HD) 


The verbal particle of nonexistence $^ net ‘is not’ (of which the related verb M 
neteni ‘is absent’ is a back-formation, according to Reynolds 2003), has a converb form 
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e neti, which is used to mean ‘without’. (For more on $ net ‘is not’, see Section 
9.1.6 and Section 12.7.) As a negative, e neti ^without' takes an object in theindefinite 
or unspecified inflection (as does DA nulai ‘without’ in 7.13). 


(iB) E 
é-ge_fahatu-gai bār-ek_neti 
DEM3-GEN_behind-LOC force-INDF without 


*without force behind it' (HD) 


7.13 Other postpositions 


A few postpositions are not derived from nouns or verbs. The benefactive 77 z ~ -takai 
may be translated as ‘for’, ‘for the sake of’, or (with a verbal noun object) ‘in order to’. 
It takes a noun phrase in the dative case as its object, and it is written as a suffix on 
the previous word. Because it is written as a suffix and does not inflect, it is shown 
as a clitic in the glosses below, but without any serious theoretical claim. Before the 
sentence-final particle 27 - -eve, it will be spelled +” - taka, which is also the way it 
is pronounced generally. Examples of the use of we ~ -takai are in 7.17 and 718. 


7704 4 
(7.17) wrerdxe 
e X 


tārīkh-a$=takai 
history-DAT=for 


‘for the sake of history’ (HD) 


(18) 2422225 
dusum-as=takai 
see.VN-DAT=for 


‘in order to see [lit. for the sake of seeing]’ (HD) 


The benefactive postposition +27 -takai is unusual in Dhivehi for being a (non- 
loan) morpheme that begins witha retroflex consonant. This is presumably because it 
always follows a word with the dative case suffix 77 a$, and is thus always in an en- 
vironment where a dental assimilates to a preceding retroflex (as described in Section 


1 More work is needed to definitively disentangle the concepts of lexical word, phonological 
word, and orthographic word in Dhivehi. 
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3.5).2 The dative case by itself can have a benefactive meaning, so that (for example) 
PEI rājjea$ may mean either ‘to the country’ or ‘for the country’, but 47 2- -takai 
is more explicitly and unambiguously benefactive. (For benefactive verbs, see Section 
11.2.) 

Comparisons are made with the postposition «7 vure ‘compared to, than’ (some- 
times also spelled ~.=% vuren), as in examples 7.19 and 7.20. There is no morpholog- 
ical inflection that creates comparative adjectives in Dhivehi; instead, constructions 
with *% vure ‘compared to’ are used to make comparatives, as in 7.19. Like wa 
-takai, <2 vure ‘compared to’ takes a dative object and is usually (but not always) 
written as a suffix. 


2x 4 c207c 
(719) 22 2? roras 


ge.a$-vure má bodu 
house.DAT-compared.to great big 


*much bigger than the house' (FD) 


Í rd ces or 
(220) JL pis 90 
Pd Pd dk 


90 milian-a$-vure gina_rufiyā 
90 million-DAT=compared.to many_rufiyaa 


‘more than 90 million rufiyaa’ (HD) 


The precise sense of *% vure is potentially confusing in some contexts. It can be 
tempting to translate it as *more than', in cases like 719 and 7.20. However, in a context 
such as 7.21, such a translation does not work. Whether there is more or less of the rele- 
vant quality will be determined by other words in the construction, not by the 43 vure 
‘compared to’. In 7.19 and 720 it is the £2 bodu ‘big’ and As gina ‘many’ respectively 
that determines the direction of comparison, while in 7.21 it is the Ze kuda ‘small’. 


wu CAOZ wu c 
(7.21) tv AGL OYA A 


e adab-as=vure kuda 
DEM3 amount-DAT=compared.to small 


‘smaller than that amount’ (HD) 


The postposition 7.2 eku or 2524 ekugai ‘with’, is derived from the quantifier 27 


ek ‘one’, and takes an object in the sociative case. It is also usually spelled as a suffix 
on the preceding word, as in 7.22 and 723. 


2 This suggests that the boundary between 47 z - -takai and its object is analogous to that 
between the elements of a compound word and not to that between a stem and a suffix, as the 
boundary in a compound word constitutes the other environment in which a dental assimilates 
to a preceding retroflex, as discussed in Section 3.5. 
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2e EA < 
(7.22) Pzossoa 
” i? 


aila-di=eku 
family-SOC=with 
‘with the family’ (HD) 


2Ccegrr avr 


(7.23) vazyr—3 


fasēha-kam-ā=eku 
easy-NMLZ-SOC=with 


‘with ease’ (HD) 


Another of the small set of nonnominal postpositions is £ 2 kuren or =» kure, 
meaning ‘from’. Its use is not common. However, it is sometimes used with a human 
object to yield an ablative (‘from’) meaning, given that the regular ablative/instrumen- 
tal case ending does not occur with human nouns and pronouns,. In such contexts, 
illustrated in 7.24, the human noun is in the direct case. When used with other nouns, 
^» kure assigns ablative/instrumental case, as in 7.25. “<> kuret is often, but 
not always, written as a suffix on the preceding word. 


Pd o8 209 c 
(7.24) ASA PAVAGELA 
ge Pd 


editaru-kuren ahai 
editor-from — ask.CNV 


*having asked [of] the editor' (HD) 


oc-^ o ccoz c2 02-70 
(7.25) sar Lm £M yr vro 
Pd 


ti kam-un-kure komme-ves  kam-ek 
three action-ABL-from some-EMPH action-INDF 


*some one (or other) action out of three' (HD) 


7.2 Adverbs 


Like postpositions, adverbs in Dhivehi are usually derived from words of other lexical 
categories, particularly adjectives and nouns. 

Perhaps the most common way of deriving adverbs is to use a noun or adjective 
and add_~ ~ -n, also the ablative/instrumental case ending. Thus it is not clear whether 
these words belong to a separate word class (that of adverbs, albeit derived), or whether 
they are simply a particular use of ablative/instrumental nouns. In other words, it is 
not entirely clear whether these words are lexically adverbs or lexically nouns that 
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fill an adverbial syntactic role. When ~ 7 -n is added to a noun to create a manner ad- 
verb, an instrumental meaning does seem to be at work: for example, 2545 kasavaru 
‘certainty’ yields 472.7 7 kasavaruni ‘certainly’, or ‘with certainty’. However, such an 
instrumental meaning is less obvious when the base word is an adjective, as when y 
madu ‘rare’ becomes <23 madun ‘rarely’. On the other hand, given that the bound- 
ary between adjectives and nouns is rather fluid (see Section 5.6.3), this may be an 
instrumental noun meaning ‘with rarity’. Sometimes in the derivation of such adverbs 
the adjective is reduplicated, so that > madu ‘rare’ may also become 452,57 madu- 
madun ‘rarely’. This tends to have an intensifying effect. 

It is also the case that the suffix ~~ -n creates adverbs of time and place from the 
same sorts of nouns that are used to create postpositions; in such cases perhaps the ab- 
lative side of the ablative/instrumental case is at work. Examples include 227 fahun 
‘afterward’ (from -23 fas ‘back’), E kurin ‘before, earlier’ (from ae kuri ‘front’), 
and ^ »7 matin ‘above, aloft’ (from «> mati ‘top’). Presumably it is the adverbial use 
of many of the postpositional phrases in Section 7.1.1 that triggers the inclusion of so 
many ablative/instrumental case forms in the postpositions there. 

Adverbs may also be derived from adjectives and nouns with the addition of £37 
-a$, identical in form to the dative case suffix. While the dative case use and the ad- 
verbial use overlap in some instances, as in īri kuria$, which can mean other 'for- 
ward' (adverbial) or 'to the front” (dative), in other instances the connection between 
the two uses of £37 -a$ is considerably less clear.. Thus žē bodu, ‘big” becomes "£z 
bodaš ‘greatly’, and -33 avas ‘quick, speed’ becomes 234 avaha§ ‘quickly, soon’. 
In some instances, an adverb with £37 -a$ and an adverb with ~- -n both exist but 
with slightly different meanings, as in +23 maccas ‘up, upward’ versus res matin 
‘above, aloft’, both derived from <> mati 'top'. Similarly, Fane kuria$ means ‘for- 
ward, ahead’, while 4-7 kurif means ‘before’ or ‘early’. Both are derived from +7 
kuri ‘front’. i 

Adverbs of manner may also be derived from adjectives via Žž- -ko$, which is 
identical in form to the converb of the verb T kurani, ‘does’ (see Section 8.3.3.1 for 
converbs). Thus «^22 khassa, ‘special’ becomes 7-22 khassa-ko§ ‘especially’, 
323 ammu ‘general, common’ becomes LA ammu-ko$ ‘generally’, and £2 kuda 
‘small’ becomes “+2 7 kuda-koš ‘a little, slightly’. Such adverbs are identical in form 
to adjective-converb constructions, so that 2747 kuda-ko§ can mean either ‘a little’ 
or ‘having reduced’. One thing that sometimes helps to distinguish the two is that the 
adverbial ŽŽ- -ko§ does not take the successive particles 47 -fai or ~$- -gen that 
the converb Žž ko$ often does (for which see Section 8.3.5). Sometimes, however, only 
context distinguishes the two. 

Adverbs—or more accurately, adverbial phrases—may also be derived with the use 
of the word +5 gotun, ‘with the way’, ablative/instrumental of $5 got ‘way, man- 
ner’. An example is £ 25 4435 jografi gotun, ‘geographically’. 
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Many adverbs of time—such as 4.7.2 iyye ‘yesterday’ and ŽŽ > miharu ‘now’—are 
related to corresponding nouns. If the noun ends in a vowel, the noun and the adverb 
are identical. However, when the noun ends in a consonant, the adverb will end in 
the adverbial/oblique 27 -u.3 Thus 322 homaduvas is the noun ‘Monday’, but 
23332 hómaduvahu is an adverb, translatable as ‘on Monday'. As mentioned above, 
some adverbs of time are derived from nouns with the ablative instrumental suffix £ 7 
-h. These are often the same as the nouns which are also used as postpositions, such 
as ze kuri ‘front’, which forms both the adverb Axe kurin ‘before, earlier’ and the 
postposition E kuriü ‘before’ (as well as the adverb Ty kuria$ ‘forward, ahead’ 
and the postposition 4377 kurīgai ‘before’). 

Other adverbs that have the same form as a noun or adjective include the sentence 
adverb 4+ 2 aslu ‘actually, really’ (used in much the way actually is in English), which 
means ‘origin’ as a noun and ‘real’ or ‘original’ as an adjective. The adverb pi adi ‘still, 
yet’ is form identical to a conjunction meaning ‘and’. The adverb 345 anekka ‘again’ 
appears to be derived from the adjective 4% anek ‘the other’, but not in any regular 
or productive way. 

Certain other adverbs are created by the combination of a demonstrative (for which 
see Section 6.1) with an adverbial particle or a noun. These include „iz mi-hen ‘this 
way, like this’ and 73 e-hen ‘that way, like that’, 57 mi-fada ‘this manner’ and 
234 e-fada ‘that manner’, and 727 mi-kahala ‘this sort’ and 227.7 e-kahala ‘that 
sort’ as adverbs of manner; ez mi-tan ‘here’ and + e-taf ‘there’ and 352 mi- 
kolu ‘this side’ and 7 77 e-kolu ‘that side’ as adverbs of place; and ^ mihàru ‘now’ 
and Z5 ēru ‘then’ as adverbs of time. As appropriate to context, forms with (52% ti(ya) 
may also be used, but are rare in formal writing, in which the location of the audience 
is rarely relevant. However, these adverbs may also occur in other contexts without 
demonstratives. Certain examples are discussed in Section 13.4.4. 


7.3 Degree modifiers 


Degree modifiers are often classified as adverbs, but unlike regular adverbs in English 
or Dhivehi, degree modifiers (such as English very) modify adjectives and adverbs and 
sometimes other categories as well. Dhivehi lexicography recognizes degree modifiers 
as a separate lexical category, known as 7 77 ituru ‘extra’ or ‘additional’ from the fact 
that they give extra meaning to the adjective or adverb they are used with. (Adjectives 
are similarly known as.7 727^ nam-ituru ‘noun-extra’ and adverbs as.7 2777 » kath- 
ituru ‘verb-extra’). Á 7 


3 Jonathon Lum (p.c.) points out that this final 4 - -u may be an archaic locative which is used 
in the modern standard language only in a few contexts such as these time expressions. 
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The degree modifier 7.45 varaš (from the noun 3 varu ‘amount’) means ‘very’ or 
‘very much’ and is very commonly used. It may be used to modify either an adjective, 
asinžs-+ £3 varaš raiigaļu ‘very good’; an adverb, as in > -7 vara$-boda$ 
‘very greatly’; a quantifier, as in F292 “=> varaš baivaru ‘very many’; or a verb, 
as in wars “> vara$ visnani ‘thinks very much’. A more literary word with the 
same meaning is Z2% nuhanu ‘very’. 

The degree modifier ^ hada means ‘very’ or ‘many a’ and may be used to modify 
nouns, where it triggers the indefinite inflection, as in bc pos hàda shakuvaek 
*many a complaint'; adjectives, as in £e SY hada findi ‘very timid’; and adverbs, as 
in^» 2 hada saliko$ ‘very nicely’. While both 74% vara$ and 52 hada mean 
‘very’, 52 hada has a more exclamatory feel. 

The indefinite noun 25» tankolek, meaning literally ‘a bit of space’, can be 


2Pocz or 


used as a degree modifier in the same way that ‘a bit’ is in English, as in-~~7.45 7% 
Pd 


20 ¢ 


taūkoļek-kurin ‘a bit earlier’. 

The word 37 hama (cognate with English same) can function as a degree modifier 
meaning ‘simply’ or ‘just’. It is also a noun meaning ‘justice’, ‘order’, or ‘rhythm’ and 
an adjective meaning ‘just’, ‘equal’, or ‘level’. 


8 Verbs and Verb Morphology 


Dhivehi verbs display a considerable amount of morphology. The finite verbs, which 
are fully inflecting main-clause verbs, inflect for three tenses (past, present, and fu- 
ture) and show some person agreement with the subject of the sentence (as discussed 
in Section 8.3.1). In addition to finite verb forms there are also medial and nonfinite 
forms. Medial verb forms are participles, which inflect for past, present, and future 
tenses but never for person. They are discussed in Section 8.3.2. Participles are used 
in Dhivehi to modify nouns and to mark focus and progressive aspect. The nonfinite 
verb forms (Section 8.3.3) do not inflect for either tense or person. They are the infini- 
tive, the verbal noun, and the conjunctive verb or converb, which is used for certain 
types of verbs that are subordinate to the main verb of a sentence. 

Structurally, a verb can be divided into three parts: a root, which contains the 
verb’s basic meaning; a thematic vowel, which helps to determine the verb’s inflec- 
tional class and tense; and an inflectional ending. Together the root and the thematic 
vowel can be said to constitute the stem. This structure is illustrated in Figure 8.1. 


Figure 8.1: Verb structure 


The inflectional ending of a verb varies with tense, person, mood, and aspect, as 
will be laid out in Section 8.3. The thematic vowel varies with the verb’s inflectional 
class and its tense. The root itself is also subject to morphological processes, which I 
consider (following Cain and Gair 2000: 22) to be derivational rather than inflectional 
in nature, although they often affect the thematic vowel and the verb’s inflectional 
class as well as the root. These derivations reflect whether a verb is active, inactive, or 
causative, and whether it is honorific or plain. Because these derivations involve the 
root of the verb, I treat them first, in Section 8.1, and turn to inflections afterwards. 
Those preferring to begin with inflectional morphology may skip to Section 8.2. 

The verb in Figure 8.1 is given in its citation form. The citation form of verbs used in 
this grammar is the present progressive participle (discussed further in Section 8.3.2.1) 
which ends in a --ni as in ZA hadani ‘makes’ or AE kurani ‘does’. The present 
progressive is generally chosen by Western linguists as the citation form because, un- 
like the verbal noun often used for this purpose in the Maldives, it shows the underly- 
ing stem vowels and thus reliably distinguishes between inactive and active verbs (as 
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explained further in Section 8.3.3.3). Because the present progressive verbs are present- 
tense forms, I follow Reynolds (2003) in glossing them as third-person present verbs 
in English so as to emphasize that they are marked for present tense (though not in 
fact for person). 

The stem that precedes the ~- nī of the citation form is the present-tense stem. 
Most active but non-honorific verbs have stems that are two syllables long, with most 
of the stem vowels being /a/ in the present tense. This is not a hard-and-fast rule, how- 
ever, as some verbs contain other vowels or are longer or shorter than two syllables. 
The shorter verbs tend to be commonly used irregular verbs such as oP dani ‘goes’, 


7» kani ‘eats’, and —5 deni ‘gives’. The longer verbs are often (but not always) com- 
pounds, at least historically. 

Verbs are a closed class in Dhivehi: new verbs are not created or borrowed. Instead, 
certain verbs are used to incorporate loanwords into compound verbs, as discussed 
further in Section 11.1. 


8.1 Derivational verb families 


Most verbs in Dhivehi exist as part of a derivational family, meaning that their stems 
are derivationally related. These families extend in two dimensions. One dimension 
reflects a combination of the verb’s valence (the number of arguments it takes) and the 
agentivity of its subject. On this dimension a typical verb family will have one member 
that is intransitive, involitive, and/or inactive; one member that is transitive and/or 
active; and a member that is causative. Valence plays a part in differentiating between 
these verbs, in that an intransitive verb takes just one argument, a transitive verb takes 
two (a subject and an object), and a causative takes three (the causer of the action, 
the doer of the action, and the object of the action). However, even if a verb has two 
arguments, if the doer of the action is not behaving volitionally, the verb will fall in the 
same derivational category as an intransitive verb due to the subject’s low agentivity. 
Analogously, a verb whose subject is the external cause of an action or change of state 


1 While the compound status of the longer verbs is not always clear from the presence of two 
distinct, synchronically meaningful components, it can be determined by the behavior of its 
vowels and by the placement of the negation morpheme. The vowels of the active verb that are 
contained in the final part of a compound undergo changes to derive inactive or past tense 
verbs or verbal nouns, as described later in this chapter in Section 8.3.1 and Section 8.3.3.3. 
Those that are part of an initial compounding element do not. Thus uncompounded ZAR 
faturani ‘spreads (something) has the verbal noun ZAR feturum, with the first /a/ changed 


472? ov? 


to /e/, while compounded rīt husa-halani ‘proposes’ has the verbal noun ESSIZ 
vadi 


husa-helum, in which the first /a/ is left unchanged. The negative marker -Z nu- im mediately 
precedes the final element of the compound, as in (with loss of the /h/ and assimilation of the 
/u/) rk husa-nalani ‘does not propose’. 
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on the part of someone or something else is considered causative, even if there is no 
third argument (as in ‘causes to grow’). Thus both valence and the subject’s degree of 
agentivity are relevant. 

The second dimension of derivation is the plain/honorific distinction. Honorific 
verbs are used when the subject of the verb (or the agent of the action, if it is an inactive 
verb whose subject is not the agent) is of high status. Most honorific verbs are derived 
from their plain counterparts, but a few are not (i.e., they are suppletive). 

In the prototypical case, the two dimensions of valence/agentivity and honorific 
status together result in six derivationally related verbs, referred to here as siblings, 
though it can be hard to find attestations of all six siblings of a given family in a corpus. 

A verb family based on the regular verb ZA hadani ‘makes’ is presented in Ta- 


ble 8.1, while the family of the extremely common but somewhat irregular verb 4 


kurani ‘does’ is presented in Table 8.2. The following subsections consider valence/ a- 
gentivity and honorific verbs in more detail. 


Intransitive/ 


z SPAN : Active Causative 
involitive/ inactive 
Plain Yee py AL 
X X X 
hedenī hadanī haddanī 
‘is made, grows’ ‘makes’ ‘causes to make, 


causes to grow’ 


eg ccoc LL OS na 
Honorific LIP AS ZU SOAP AS 
-z -z 
heddeveni haddavani haddavvani 
‘is made (hon)’ ‘makes (hon) ‘causes to make, 


causes to grow (hon)’ 


Table 8.1: Verb families: ‘make’ 
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Intransitive/ 


E mo ` Active Causative 
involitive/ inactive 
n rm d dk d 422 
Plain P" TAY IAN 
2 V Z 
kureveni kurani kuruvani 
‘is done’ ‘does’ ‘causes to do’ 
eg coc? ros? AAC AF 
Honorific Ze gros Zt 
kurevvenī kuravvanī kuravvavanī 
‘is done (hon)’ ‘does (hon)’ ‘causes to do (hon)’ 


Table 8.2: Verb families: ‘do’ 


8.11 Valence and agentivity 


As already mentioned, most Dhivehi verbs occur in derivational families, with inac- 
tive/involitive, active/volitive, and causative members. The inactive/involitive verbs, 
which Cain and Gair (2000) conveniently call IN-verbs, describe actions that are not 
volitionally performed (involitive) or do not have an agent as subject (inactive or pas- 
sive). They are also used to express the ability to perform an action or to be in a partic- 
ular state. This use of the IN-verbs to express abilities means that most Dhivehi verbs 
have an IN-form, even stative verbs that might not be expected to vary along the lines 
of agentivity (see Section 8.1.1.1 for stative verbs of existence and location). The active 
or volitive verbs (hereafter simply called active verbs) involve an agentive subject act- 
ing upon something or someone (whether explicitly named or not). Causative verbs are 
used when the subject is causing someone or something else to do something. Such 
verbs take the causer as a subject and retain the direct object of the active verb as their 
direct object, while the causee (the subject of the active verb) is expressed in a phrase 
headed by 27.27 lavvai (see Section 12.2.1 for a discussion of verbal arguments). 

In the typical case, there are triples of related verbs (IN, active, and causative), sev- 
eral examples of which are shown in Table 8.3. While the derivational relationships 
illustrated here are generally productive, some verbs lack a value on the valence/agen- 
tivity scale (see Section 8.1.1.1), and some verbs may actually have a fourth member of 
the family, that of IN-Causative, which is used for the passives of causative verbs, as 
in ze jesseni ‘is caused to be struck, is caused to be touching’. 

* Taking the active (middle column) forms of Table 8.3 as basic, the IN-verbs are 
derived by fronting all the stem /a/ vowels to /e/ (maintaining vowel length), but only 
insofar as the vowels are contained in a single stem—the vowels in the first element 
of a compound remain unaffected. Stem vowels in Dhivehi active verbs are often /a/ 
(long or short), but there are numerous exceptions, and those exceptional vowels do 
not change; thus the /u/ in the first syllable of TAE kurani ‘does’ (Table 8.2) and of 


35 guļanī ‘joins’ (Table 8.3) remains constant throughout the derivational family. In 
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IN-verb Active verb Causative verb 
cc P dr dd 4 Of 

Per 4-i w/e atom 220 

rd 2 Z » £ z 

jeheni jahani jassani 


‘is struck, touches, 
happens’ 


ce 


‘strikes, applies’ 


v7 


‘causes to strike, arranges’ 


os 


aaa ata eA 

X X X 

fesenī fasanī fattanī 

‘is begun’ ‘begins (something)’ ‘causes to begin’ 
ce? 42 422 

ss +5 LIS 

X X X 

guļenī guļanī guļuvanī 

‘is joined’ ‘joins’ ‘causes to join’ 
cc 1 “Or 

Pat d Fara ros 

X X X 

leveni lani lavvani 

‘is put’ ‘puts’ ‘causes to put’ 


Table 8.3: Valence/agentivity triples 


many or most cases, the vowel fronting is the only change, although some verbs, such 
as AE kurani ‘does’, also add a 7 -ev to the root to derive the IN-verb. The addition 


of the = -ev is predictable in verbs whose active (non-honorific) stem is monosyllabic 
(as in ad lani ‘puts’), contains a geminate /nn/, or contains an /e/ as the thematic 


vowel; but it also occurs irregularly in certain other verbs. Examples of 25 -ev in IN- 
verbs are shown in Table 8.4. Many of these verbs, including those with monosyllabic 
active stems and those with /nn/ in their stems, are irregular in various other ways as 
well. 

The causative forms are derived either by gemination or by affixation to the root. 
Generally, the last consonant of the root will geminate if that consonant is a geminat- 
able consonant—that is, if it is a single consonant that is not ~ r, + l, + d, +~ nid, or 
^ y? As in the gemination (and palatalization) process described in Section 3.6.4, the 
geminate of a prenasalized stop is a full nasal-stop sequence, the geminate of /s/ is /tt/, 
the geminate of /f/ is /pp/, and the geminate of /h/ is /ss/. In a few cases, geminate 
/nn/ appears to “geminate” as /nd/ or /dd/, but these are cases where the present- 


2 Theseungeminatable consonants are the same set as those that do not geminate in the 
gemination and palatalization process described in Section 3.6.4, with the addition of.» y, 
which does not occur in the triggering environment for the gemination and palatalization 
process in Section 3.6.4. 
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IN-verb 

ce ie; " , 
~ 2 deveni ‘is given 
X 

ec 1€ , 
7" 2,» deveni ‘can go 
X 

ce -e , 
sy keveni ‘is eaten 
X 

2 -e H 

~~o buneveni ‘is said’ 
- 


+ 


„et hurevenī 'is found/able to be 
(sitting)? 


cc? oe 
„es Uleveni ‘is found/able to be’ 
X 
„= PET: 
„ss kuleveni ‘is played’ 
X 
d -e 
7,52 ādevenī ‘is able to come’ 
7 
eco» a 
z"22»7nukumevenl ~ 
7 


~y ~ nikumevenī ‘is able to go out’ 
2 a. 


Active or existential/locational verb 


7-5 deni ‘gives’ 
X 

= as , 
>> dani ‘goes 
X 

r$ 6 , 
7*» Kani ‘eats 
7 

—94- 16 , 
~~-e bunani ‘says 
7 

4 o2 = 6: H 
~~~, hunnani ‘is (standing) 
7 

c? l4 é , 
~ +a uleni ‘is, lives 
X 

F d a 

7" kuleni ‘plays’ 
X 

4 OLS 3€ , 
ro annanl comes 
X 


+ 


/ 0? ? = 
zr» nukunnani ~ 
X 


7402 : <6 , 
zzry nikunnani ‘goes out 
X ^ 


"ss beleveni ‘is looked at’ žē balani ‘looks’ 


Table 8.4: Verbs with -ev in IN-form 


tense form actually contains /ňd/ or /d/ and not /nn/, so it is that /ňd/ or /d/ that is 
the source of the geminated /nd/, as discussed further at the end of this section. 

Where gemination cannot apply, the causatives are formed by lengthening the 
root, adding 237 -uv or sometimes 22 -av before the thematic vowel. The thematic 
vowel of a causative verb will always be ga, regardless of the final vowel of the ac- 
tive stem (unless the verb is an IN-causative). In a few cases, in verbs whose active 
stem is monosyllabic, both strategies (gemination and suffixation) are used, creating 
causatives such as 27 lavvanī ‘causes to put, joins’ to correspond with active --% 
lanī ‘puts’. Verbs whose last stem consonant is > 1 tend to have two possible forms, 
one with the geminate and one with the affix, as in the case of 7*9 balani ‘looks’ in 
Table 8.5. ii 

As Fritz analyzes it, the geminate and suffixing forms of the causative have the 
same origin historically: affixation of /-va/ to the active root. The /v/ would assimi- 
late to the previous consonant in certain cases, creating a geminate; but after other 
consonants an epenthetic /u/ would be added before the /v/ (Fritz 2002: 170). The his- 
torical derivation cannot be all that is going on in the modern language, however, as 
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demonstrated by the cases like --+43 lavvani ‘causes to put, joins’, which use both 
the affixation and the gemination strategies, presumably in order to fit a preferred root 
shape for causative verbs. 

Examples of active versus causative verbs are given in Table 8.5. In some cases the 
causative verbs have developed somewhat different meanings from the original simple 
causative of the active verb. 


Active/transitive 
75 deni ‘gives’ 
X 
< as , 
~~? lani ‘puts 
X 
72 Perera) 
„+5 gulani ‘joins 
X 
> " 
^7 huttani ‘stops’ 
X 
„šo, hiňganī ‘walks’ 
X ^ 
~v kiyani ‘reads’ 
X ^ 
32 balani ‘looks’ 
X 
> - 
7" * » kuleni ‘plays’ 
X 
7L» vihani ‘gives birth’ 
2 4 
pt 7 x as , 
zt» kaüdani ‘cuts off 
X 
aa 1€ H H , 
„rs fasani ‘begins (something) 
X 
75 hifani ‘grasps’ 
2 4 
70 : zene , 
77e binnani ‘picks 
X - 


4 «a 16 , 
777"? Vannani ‘enters 
P 


Causative 


7€ 1*6 iua? 
"=> devani ‘causes to give 
7 

Pa 3€ ss , 
"747 lavvani ‘causes to put, joins 
X 

rit le tla! 
~.s guluvani ‘causes to join 
X 

2 2 x. 

~322- huttuvani ‘causes to stop’ 
X 
še hinganī ‘causes to go, administers’ 
X ^ 

Pd . 16 . , 
pv kiyavanī ‘studies 
X ^ 

= 2 - 
„+2 ballanie ^27 baluvanī ‘causes to look’ 
X X 
94 = 

32 kuluvani ‘causes to play’ 
7 
~s vissani ‘causes to be born/hatched' 
X ^ 
E» kaüduvani ‘dismisses’ 
X 
225 fattani ‘causes to begin’ 
7 

«O : 16 : , 
rt. hippani ‘causes to stick on 
X ^ 

jo . EE , 
~e bindani ‘breaks, snaps 
X ^ 


^«^? vaddani ‘lets in’ 
P 


iaaa 


Table 8.5: Causative verbs 


While the relationships between siblings on the valence/agentivity scale are de- 
scribed in this section using the citation forms of the verbs, the relationship is some- 
times more easily seen using the third-person present tense of the active verbs. Thus 
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the involitive TAL hurevenī ‘is able to be (sitting)’ is more obviously related to third- 
person active =” huré ‘is (sitting) than to its citation form TM hunnani; gem- 
inated causative zero bindani ‘breaks, snaps’ is more obviously related to third- 
person active Bre biüde ‘picks’ than to its citation form LÀ binnani; and causa- 
tive AT vaddani ‘lets in’ is more obviously related to third-person active 57 vadé 


‘enters’ than to citation ~~.“ vannani. These differences in stem consonants be- 
tween third-person and citation forms occur in the n-stem verbs, presented in Section 
8.3.1. 

Families of verbs in which a vowel change marks the difference between the in- 
transitive/inactive and the transitive (or “first causative”), and a /v/-containing suffix 
creates the causative (or “second causative”) are common in Indo-Aryan languages 
(Masica 1991: 315-321; Kachru 2008: 87, 92). Sinhala and Dhivehi have both made the 
relationships between the members of the derivational verb families quite regular and 
thoroughgoing. The two Insular Indo-Aryan languages use the valence/agentivity cat- 
egories in similar ways (Gair 2003: 785-786; Gair 1998 [1971]; Chandralal 2010: 52-53; 
Cain 1995). 


8.11.1 Two-valence and existential/locational verbs 

There are two sets of verbs that fill only two of the three values on the valence/agen- 
tivity scale. One of these sets lacks an active form. They are generally verbs of passive 
experience, such as seeing or receiving, or of actions that can be non-volitional or can 
be caused, but cannot be done volitionally, such as raining. The relationship between 
the IN-verbs and the causative verbs in these families is the same as that between IN- 
verbs and causatives generally; there is simply a missing sibling in the family. However, 
insofar as the active verbs are generally taken to be basic, with the IN-verbs and the 
causative verbs each derived from the active verbs rather than from each other, these 
verbs can be said to be formed as though an active verb existed. In other words, the IN- 
verbs can be created by fronting the /a/ vowels of the (nonexistent) active forms, and 
the causatives can be formed by gemination or suffixation of the same nonexistent 
active forms. Examples of these two-valence verbs are in Table 8.6. 

The other set of verbs with a reduced valence/agentivity scale is that of existential 
and locational verbs. These verbs express existence, becoming, being located in a par- 
ticular place, or being located in a particular place while being in a particular posture. 
These verbs are not particularly active or agentive in their meaning and therefore they 
do not entirely fit the derivational schema operative in most Dhivehi verbs. However, 
they do have derived IN-verb forms, used in their ability-marking role and in a mean- 
ing that translates as ‘found to be’ or ‘finds one's self to be’ that suggests that the state 
is accidental or surprising. The existential and locational verbs in their non-IN forms 
straddle the active/inactive divide that separates other verbs. Unlike true IN-verbs they 
have person-marked finite forms, and some of their senses are more active or volitional 


IN-verb 


cc 
rev 


X 
dekenī 
‘sees’ 

c c 
SPN 
Pa 
eūgenī 
‘is known’ 


cc? 


APIA 
X 

ufedenī 

‘is founded’ 


e 
ro 
PZ 
libenī 
‘is received’ 


€ 


222 
P 


nimeni 
‘is finished’ 
cc 


rs 
X 


vehenī 
‘rains’ 
c 
71 
P 
jveni 
*hears' 


Table 8.6: Two-valence verbs 


Derivational verb families 


Causative 


“Of 
sv 


dakkanī 
‘shows, pays’ 


707 
sms 1 


+ - 
angani 
‘informs’ 


1022 
ZEP PP 


ufaddani 
‘founds, produces’ 


jo 
ron” 


fibbanī 
‘supplies’ 


/ o0 
EEA 
P2 ^ 


nimmani 
‘finalizes, decides’ 


4 oc 
4T AP 
+ - 
vessani 
*causes rain' 

Oo 

7911 
Pa PA 
ivvani 
*announces' 
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than others (thus TM hunnani ‘is standing’ can mean ‘waits’ and TA innani 


‘is sitting’ can mean ‘marries’). However, their perfect forms tend to look like IN-verb 
perfects (for which see Section 8.3.3.2). Existential and locational verbs often do not 


have causative forms. 


Existential and locational verbs are shown in Table 8.7. The last verb in the table, 
the inherently plural rēc tibeni ‘are located’, does have a causative, yeas tibbani 
‘fixes, sets’, but with Some difference in meaning. 
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IN-verb Existential/Locational/Postural 
cc Pd 

LEID 779 

z EN z = 

vevenī vanī 

‘is able to be’ ‘is, becomes’ 
cc? cr 

PEDRA +1 

7 7 

uleveni uleni 

‘is able/found to be/live’ ‘is, lives’ 
cc 4 Oo 

OPA TA 

e f 2 xd 

ifideveni innani 


‘is able/found to be sitting/married’ 


‘is sitting, marries 


cem -oz 
T7949 Tp A 
7 = 7 IE 
Ovevenī Onnanī 
‘is able/found to be lying’ ‘is lying’ 
cc? 4 o2 
TA aA 
X X 
hurevenī hunnanī 
‘is able/found to be standing’ ‘is standing’ 
cc c 
22B ros 
CANC eT. 
tibeveni tibeni 
‘are able/found to be located’ ‘are located’ 


Table 8.7: Existential and locational verbs 


8.1.2 Honorific verbs 


Verbs play a major role in the Dhivehi honorific system. Honorific verbs are used when 
talking about high-status individuals. High honorific verbs are used to speak about the 
highest status people, such as scholars, judges, sheikhs, members of parliament, and 
government officials. Mid-level honorific verbs are used to speak about people of lesser 
but still elevated status, such as one's parents and members of the military. In many 
cases mid-level and high honorific verbs are the same, but not always. The use of hon- 
orific verbs is not dependent on the status of the person one is speaking to but rather 
on the status of the subject of the verb (or the agent of the action of a passive verb). 
Thus Dhivehi verbs express referent honorifics but not addressee honorifics (though 
in second-person contexts the person spoken about and the person spoken to are the 
same, so second-person verbs may be honorific). In this sense honorific verbs are un- 
like the first-person deferential pronouns that are specifically used when speaking to 
such high-status individuals. Honorific verbs are never used in the first person—the 
honorific system does not allow one to elevate one's self. The system of honorific verbs 
in Dhivehi is to the best of my knowledge unique among Indo-Aryan languages in be- 
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ing historically based on causative morphology rather than plural morphology. The 
reason for the association of causative morphology with honorific verbs would appear 
to be that the ability to cause others to act is associated with high status. (See Section 
4.3 for an introduction to the honorific system.) 

There are a couple of different types of honorific verbs. The first type consists of the 
morphologically derived ones. These are historically related to causatives (Fritz 2002: 
170-171) and are created by what is basically a reapplication of causative derivation to 
causative verbs (i.e., they are morphologically speaking double causatives). For exam- 
ple, to create the honorific of ES gulani 50ins', one first takes its causative, ZR 
guluvani ' auss to join’. The final consonant of the causative stem is then geminated, 
to give gets guļuvvanī ‘joins (hon)’. If the causative was formed by gemination, 
then gemination cannot apply again, so the affixation version of the process applies 
instead. Thus the honorific of T4 fasani ‘begins (something)’ is ZEE fattavani 


*begins (hon)' via the causative rets fattanī 'causes to begin. The one difference 
between the honorific and the causative suffixation is that the honorific suffix is more 
usually /-av/ while the causative suffix is more often /-uv/, as seen in the contrast be- 
tween ^7,» kuruvani ‘causes to do’ and ~3.2~+ kuravvani ‘does (hon)’. This is not 
a hard-and-fast rule, however. Examples of morphologically derived honorific verbs 
are given in Table 8.8 (in addition to those already given in Table 8.1 and Table 8.2). 

For some verbs, such as "A lani ‘puts’, the causative form and the honorific of the 
transitive form are the same: "A lavvani. The verb AM gendani ‘takes away’ 
is also exceptional, in that its causative is LIPASE genduvani and the honorific is 
sirs gendavani. 
^  Honorific verbs may themselves appear in the causative form, leading to forms 
with three layers of causative morphology, such as PIE kuravvavani 'causes 
to do (hon)' or rear devvavani ‘causes to give (hon)’, with three applications of 
the historical causative morphology (the two that create the honorific meaning plus 
one more). In the case of two-valence verbs, however, the honorific of the causative 
receives only one more instance of causative morphology (for a total of two), rather 
than the total of three of three-valence verbs. Thus the honorific of the two-valence 
causative woe nimmani ‘finalizes, decides’ (causative of woe nimeni ‘ends, is 
finished’) is simply TR nimmavani. The lócational/postiral verbs which have 
/nn/ in their stems (listed i in i Table 8.7) also have only one causative morpheme in their 
(active) honorific form, as they lack a causative | form in the non-honorific. Thus the 
honorific of LAA onnani ‘is lying’ is LIA AA onnavani ‘is lying (hon)’. 

The honorific form of IN-verbs is created by fronting the /a/ vowels of the active 
honorific to /e/. Thus active honorific TALL kuravvani ‘does (hon)' becomes IN- 


verb honorific TRAE kurevvenī ‘is done (hon)', which would be used to describe an 
action done by a high-status person. 
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Plain active Honorific active 
e roc 

Ze VELLE 

2 z 

denī devvani 

‘gives’ ‘gives (hon)’ 
42 7022? 

ERE PALS. 

2 - 

gulani guluvvani 

‘joins’ ‘joins (hon)’ 
c c ro? c 

VaL Zita 

y ia 

nereni heruvvani 


‘puts out, issues 


aa 
ro 


‘puts out, issues (hon) 


PLO 
To 


7 - y m 

balani ballavani 

*looks' *looks (hon) 
LL 4^ 24 0-7 

ma T pt AL 

X 7 E 

ahani assavani 

‘listens, asks’ ‘listens, asks (hon)’ 
Sz SA OX 

aja TRA 

X X 

hovanī hovvavanī 

‘selects’ ‘selects (hon)’ 
1 PA di 

SS ISIL 

X ^ X ^ 

hiügani hingavani 

*walks' ‘walks (hon) 


Table 8.8: Morphological (double causative) honorific verbs 


A second type of honorific verbs consists of those which are suppletive, that is, 
they have different stems from their corresponding plain verbs. This is true of the most 
basic verbs of motion, those for ‘go’ and ‘come’, which are not distinguished from each 
other in their honorific forms, as shown in Table 8.9. Another verb with a suppletive 
form as a high honorific is nme bunani ‘speaks’, though its mid-level honorific is 
morphologically derived (though somewhat irregularly so, as there is no gemination 
of the stem /n/). However, none of the verbs in the wre bunani family is used in 


reference to God. When God speaks, the verb used to describe it is prasīs vahī- 
kuravvanī, which literally means ‘reveals (hon.)’. Insofar as the verb retains its mean: 
ing of ‘reveals’ as opposed to simply ‘speaks’, this verb is not an actual part of the wre 
bunani derivational family, but it illustrates how the suppletive honorific forms may 
have arisen. If used consistently as the verb of speech for God, over time it may come to 
be only a special divine honorific verb meaning ‘speaks’. Using a special verb for other 
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honorific categories of agents in an analogous way could lead over time to suppletive 
honorific verbs. 

The suppletive honorific verbs are summarized in Table 8.9, in which hyphens in 
the Romanization show the internal structure of compounds (information useful for 
creating negatives and IN-verbs). In the high honorific column, the longer form (with 
the 37 -va-) is more common for ‘come’ and ‘go’. 


Plain Mid-level honorific High honorific 

4 OLS 
see 
X d 4770" vv 
annani p TTE 

a 
*comes' Pit vadai- gannavanī ~ 
duruvanī 

4 ‘comes/goes (hon)’ HAAS AE 
Pd 8 + d id 
7 ; : 

; vadai-gannani 
dani iino) i ie h hon)’ 
comes/goes (hi on 

‘goes g g 

P «i 99 E a It 
„ee ao P 20 
X X 
bunanī bunuvvanī vidāļu-v -vanī 
‘speaks’ ‘speaks (hon)’ ‘speaks (high hon)’ 


Table 8.9: Suppletive honorific verbs 


A further type of honorific verb is created by compounding the basic verb (in its 
converb form, for which see Section 8.3.3.1) with one of a small number of honorific 
verbs. Such verbs are exemplified in Table 8.10. These verbs are mostly verbs of pas- 
sive experience (knowing, receiving, hearing, which are also two-valence verbs), verbs 
of being, or verbs of motion. These types of verbs differentiate mid-level honorifics 
from high-level honorifics, while in certain verbs a special compounding element is 
used only for verbs relating to God. Some verbs have morphological (double-causative) 
forms for mid-level honorifics, but compounded forms for high- level honorifics and/or 
for God. The high-honorific compounding element PI vadai-gannavani 
(from the high] honorific meaning ‘come/ go’) is sometimes also found i in a shorter form, 
without the —3~ -va-, as LAA SAD vadai-gannani. 


The compounding strategy of adding 2959 lavvani ‘puts (hon)’, shown in Table 
8.10 for several mid-level honorifics, is quite freely available to other verbs as well, as 
the verb 25 lani ‘puts’ (and its honorific "A lavvani ‘puts (hon)’) is often used 
asa compounding element (see Section 11. 2, 1.1). The particular thing about the verbs 
shown in Table 8.10 is that this is the only generally used mid-level honorific for these 
particular verbs. 
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Plain 


“7 Of 
AALS 


gannani 
‘buys, gets’ 


- 
ag? 


MR 
vani 


*is, becomes' 


cc 
rev 


X 
dekenī 
‘sees’ 

c 
„rež 
PA 
libeni 
*receives' 


7 Of 
nr rey 
X 


dannanī 
‘knows’ 


"7-022 
m rpm 
2 


nukunnani 
‘goes out’ 


"ov 
Tp 


L4 E 
vannani 
‘enters’ 


Mid-level honorific 


LOLS c 
GAAS 
- 


Ld 
gane-lavvani 


4o^c 
T9479 
+ 


ve-lavvanī 


7orvce 
ZR 


deke: lavvani 


ros 


BL es 
aa 


libi: lavvani 


"740-7 
Ze 


dannavani 


"74022 
POOPIE y PY 
X 


nukunnavanī 


"70-7 
Pd ed d 


z " 
vannavani 


Table 8.10: Compounding honorific verbs 


8.2 Inflectional classes 


High honorific 


ros Pd di - d 
GATT 


ballavai- gannavanī 


“7 Of irc 
PIPINS N ELS 
Z - 


ve-vadai-gannavanī 
„F dr rr*rcc 
Qd £272 
deke- vadai- 
gannavani 


47707 47 


ee ee. £277 
Ld 


fibi- vadai- gannavani 


L L OLS 4227 Ec 
TAAL 


dene- vadai- 
gannavani 


42707 47627 2 
Gee A PORE V 


nukume- vadai- 
gannavani 


PP LEP: LL ELS 
SEA £222 


vade: vadai- 
gannavani ~ 
wt Oe S227 CE 
D e £225? 
vede- vadai- 


gannavani 


Divine honorific 


"oec x 
T" pr. $t 
" - 


vodigen-vanī 


"oc ree 
ORIS EUIS 


deke- -vodigen- vani 


"oc x 


get £277 
Ld 


lībi- -vodigen-vanī 


"oc zcc 
ZIM REIP 


dene- -vodigen- vani 


For the purposes of inflection (conjugation), Dhivehi verbs can be divided into four 
basic classes, following Cain and Gair (2000). These are shown in Table 8.11. 

The first and most common class is the a-stem verbs, made up of those verbs whose 
thematic vowel is /-a/ but which are not monosyllabic and whose stem does not con- 
tain the geminate /nn/. The thematic vowel is the stem-final vowel just before the di 
-ni of the citation form. The majority of active verbs and all causative verbs are in the 
a-stem class, since their thematic vowel is /-a/. The finite inflections of a-stem verbs 
are given in Section 8.3.1.1. 
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Class Definition Example 1 Example 2 
a-stem thematic vowel is T TRAE 
2 7 
/a/; root does not hadani kuruvani 
end in /nn/; stem *makes' (active) *causes to do' (cau- 
is not sative) 
monosyllabic 
e-stem thematic vowel is zur) c 
. T Ld 
/e/; stem is not feseni kuleni 
monosyllabic ‘is begun'(IN-verb) ‘plays’ (active) 
A "oz 4702? 
n-stem stem contains aos aad 
2 = 2 
/nn/ gannani hunnani 
‘buys, ‘is standing’ 
takes’(active) (locational) 
monosyllabic stem stem is =? mē 
monosyllabic vanī denī 
‘is, becomes’ ‘gives’ 


Table 8.11: Inflectional classes 


The second class, the e-stem verbs, is made up of those verbs whose thematic 


vowel is /-e/. This e-stem class includes virtually all of the IN-verbs (defined in Sec- 
tion 8.1.1), which constitute the majority í of verbs in this category. A minority of e-stem 
verbs are active, however, such as ZA kuleni ‘plays’ and quA nereni 'puts out, 
publishes’. The finite inflections of é stem verbs are given in Section 8.3.1.2. 

The third class, known as n-stem verbs, consists of verbs whose root ends in gem- 
inate /nn/, as well as to some extent the irregular verb T bunani 'says'. The verbs 
in this class tend to be irregular, but some generalizations can be made about them as 
a class. Their finite inflections are given in Section 8.3.1.3. 

The fourth class contains verbs whose stems are monosyllabic. These are high- 
frequency irregular verbs. The finite inflections of monosyllabic-stem verbs are given 
in Section 8.3.1.4. 


8.3 Verbal inflections 


When verbs are inflected, they may be finite, medial (or participial), or nonfinite. Finite 
verbs inflect for tense, mood, or aspect, and usually for person (all verbs that inflect for 
person are finite, and arguably all finite verbs inflect for person, as explained further 
in the next paragraph). Participles inflect only for tense, mood, or aspect, never for 
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person. Nonfinite verbs do not undergo any further verbal inflection (though they may 
take negative concord or, in the case of verbal nouns, noun inflection). 

Person marking in active verbs clearly distinguishes the first person, marked by 
the suffix ~~ -rh, from the third person, which displays a long thematic vowel in the 
present tense and a final 47 -e in the future tense. Prescriptive grammar works in Dhi- 
vehi (Ahmad 1970, Jameel 1970) call for a 2- -mu suffix in the first-person plural and 
in the second-person singular and plural, distinct from the first-person singular ~~ 
-th. In common contemporary usage, however, the 2- -mu has come to be regarded 
as a “fancy” form of ~- -ih and may also be used for first-person singular as well as 
for the first-person plural and the second person in writing. 

The situation with the contemporary colloquial second person is more compli- 
cated. Cain and Gair (2000: 24) report that it is simply ~ ~-m, like the first person. Fritz 
(2002) reports that in the standard Malé dialect the second-person singularis the same 
as the third person, but that the second-person plural takes 7- -mu. This confusion as 
to the second person probably stems from a variety of factors, including the avoidance 
of second-person pronouns by speakers of the standard dialect, dialectal differences, 
the absence of any person marking in the many types of non-finite verbs as well as in 
IN-verbs, and the presence of a prescriptive norm at variance with colloquial usage. A 
further factor appears to be at work, however. Lum (n.d.) reports that second-person 
forms actually differ between questions and statements? Thus in a question (the form 
of the second person most easily elicited) second-person subjects take the same ver- 
bal agreement as first-person subjects. In a statement, second-person subjects take the 
same verbal agreement as third-person subjects. However, given the (presumably con- 
servative) evidence of the prescriptive grammars, further work is needed to determine 
whether all speakers of all ages follow this pattern for second persons, either in Malé or 
elsewhere. Because of the variability of the second-person forms, they are not explic- 
itly included in the tables of verb inflections presented in this chapter. Instead, second 
persons in questions should be understood to be identical to first persons, while sec- 
ond persons in statements should be understood to be identical to third persons. It 
should be noted that when speakers use a name or noun phrase to avoid using a pro- 
noun, the verb will be in the person that matches the discourse context, rather than 
the apparent third person of the name or noun phrase. Although this results in no 
difference in second-person statements, second-person questions and first-person ut- 
terances show the effect (see 6.11 and 12.122 for examples). 

IN-verbs do not vary in their person marking. As explained in more detail in Sec- 
tion 8.3.1.3, however, finite IN-verbs and personless participles are not identical, so I 
consider finite IN-verbs to be invariably third person rather than to lack person mark- 


3 Because of this, Lum (n.d.) considers Dhivehi to exhibit *conjunct-disjunct" verbal marking 
rather than person agreement per se. While not all my own fieldwork data aligns with all of 
what he presents in his paper, the distinction he makes between second-person questions and 
second-person statements makes sense of some otherwise puzzling data. 
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ing. Verbs in the imperative, hortative, and optative moods (all of which are described 
in Section 8.3.4 below) also do not vary in their person marking. This is because they do 
not vary in person—imperatives are invariably second person, optatives are invariably 
third person’ and hortatives are invariably first person (plural). (The function of these 
moods is explained further in Section 8.3.4.1.) Thus one may make the generalization 
that finite verbs in Dhivehi show person inflection. 

The tense inflections are past, present, and future. The past tense is characterized 
by changes in the stem vowels, and the future tense is characterized by lengthening of 
the last stem vowel (the thematic vowel), as shown in the upcoming tables. 

Dhivehi uses suffixes to distinguish two aspects, a progressive and a perfect, from 
the default aspect, which is not morphologically marked. Their formation is discussed 
in Section 8.3.2.1 and Section 8.3.3.1. The present progressive form of a verb is used as 
the citation form for the purposes of this work. The default aspect is used for simple 
present, simple past, and simple future, the basic finite verb inflections. The default 
aspect tends to have a habitual sense, especially in the present tense, as it also does in 
English (e.g., I sing as opposed to progressive I am singing). Further aspects are created 
periphrastically, by the use of auxiliaries, as described in Section 11.3.1. 

Beyond the basic (unmarked) indicative mood, Dhivehi marks the potential (Sec- 
tion 8.3.4.2), irrealis (Section 8.3.4.3), imperative (Section 8.3.4.1), and hortative (Sec- 
tion 8.3.4.1) moods, as well as a special optative mood used only for God (Section 
8.3.4.1). 


8.3.1 Finite indicative verbs 


Finite verbs occur in main clauses. In Dhivehi, finite verbs may only occur in main 
clauses, and there may be no more than one finite verb in a sentence. Generally speak- 
ing, finite verbs inflect for person, and in the indicative mood they are generally in- 
flected for both tense and person. An apparent exception is the IN-verbs, which are 
arguably always in the third person. 

No inflections for gender occur in Dhivehi verbs (or elsewhere in the language), 
while inflection for number also does not occur in the modern colloquial language. Fi- 
nite verbs show some person marking, however, in that first person (and second per- 
son in questions) are distinguished from third person. The suffix marking first person 
(and second person in questions) is ~ -i. Because of the neutralization of word- 
final /m/ to [n], the first person ending is indistinguishable from /n/ in most contexts; 
however, in written Dhivehi verbs are often followed by the sentence-ending particle 


4 Note, however, that what is termed optative in this grammar is not the same mood as that 
which Cain and Gair (2000) call optative, which is actually the potential mood. See Section 
8.3.4.1. 
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$7 -eve, and in such contexts the /m/ is written as such, i.e., as >. The presence of 
a quotative particle (see Section 9.1.2) will also reveal the underlying form of the first 
person and distinguish it from the infinitive (presented in Section 8.3.3.4). In literary 
contexts one may also occasionally encounter the archaic/literary person marking 27 
-mu. This suffix applies to first-person plural and second person (both singular and 
plural), while first-person singular continues to be marked as ~~ -th even in literary 
registers, according to traditional prescription (Ahmad 1970, Jameel 1970). However, 
in actual practice use of 27 -mu for first-person singular is also attested in contexts 
where speakers want to sound “fancy.” 

This section presents the inflections of indicative verbs in the morphologically un- 
marked aspect, in other words, in the simple past, simple present, and simple future. 


8.3.1.1 A-stem verbs 

The finite indicative inflections of a-stem verbs are shown in Table 8.12, exemplified by 
z hadani ‘makes’ and TA kurani ‘does’. ZA hadani ‘makes’ is a regular verb, 
while AE y kuranī ‘does’, in the right-hand colum, is an extremely common verb that 
is somewhat irregular (as shown i B the third-person present form). As mentioned in 
Section 3.6.6, final long 2 27-ā and 2- -@ in verbs shorten before the sentence-ending 
particle +27 -eve. Thus SZ hada ‘make.PRS.3 and 47 kuré 'do.PRS.3' are usually 
found in shortened form in formal written texts, as finite verbs occur last in a written 
sentence. The first-person past forms ending in_~., - -ith are found in speech and many 
genres of writing. However, high literary style calls for a long vowel, creating forms 
such as Age hedirh ‘made’. Prescriptive literary style also calls for the 7 - -mu person 


marking in the first-person plural and second person, creating A hedimu in the 


past tense and 252 hadamu in the present. The final /u/ of a verb marked with 3- 
-mu does not delete before 37 -eve, despite the usual deletion of /u/ in this context. 
For simplicity, only the non-literary first person form is shown in the tables. 

The past-tense forms of a-stem verbs show replacement of the present-tense /a/ 
thematic vowel with /i/ and fronting of all other /a/ vowels to /e/. 
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Citation Form (Present Progressive) py pos 
Z Z 
hadani kurani 
‘makes’ ‘does’ 

1st Person Present ABS AES 
hadam kuram 
2 

3rd Person Present A p 
hada kuré 

Í Í 
1st Person Future AL Bees 
hadanam kuranam 
Í Í 

3rd Person Future AL ys 
hadane kurane 

1st Person Past AL AAS 
1 - 
hedi kurim 

3rd Person Past P p 
Pd Pd 
hedi kuri 


Table 8.12: a-stem verbs 


8.3.1.2. E-stem verbs 

The finite indicative inflections of e-stem verbs are shown in Table 8.13. Most e-stem 
verbs are IN-verbs (defined in Section 8.1.1), such as -- 3 feseni ‘begins (intransitive), 
is begun’, shown on the left. The most typical IN-verbs do not vary in person marking; 
being inactive, they are not things that people can do (although they may be things that 
may be done fo people or experienced by people); when they do take first- or second- 
person subjects, those subjects are not acting with agency. Such non-agentive subjects 
usually do not trigger subject agreement.’ 

Some verbs, such as 75 dekeni ‘sees’, shown in the middle column of Table 
8.13, occupy a middle ground between typical IN-verbs and active verbs. A verb like 
7*5 dekeni ‘sees’ is in some sense an IN-verb, since seeing is not a volitional activity. 
ftowever, it is like the active verbs in allowing human subjects that can trigger first- 
person agreement. Note also that lace dekeni ‘sees’ is irregular in its inflection in the 


5 In some cases, when the subjects are passive experiencers or involuntary actors, rather than 
voluntary actors, they are marked with the dative case. “Dative subjects,” as they are known, 
do not agree with their verbs. In other cases, when something is happening to the subject, the 
subject is in the direct case but still does not trigger person agreement. For more on the use of 
IN-verbs and their subjects, see Section 12.4. 
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Citation form (present EP S YEE 
$ X zZ » 
progressive) feseni dekeni kuleni 
‘is begun’ ‘sees’ ‘plays’ 
1st person present —— ALS 253 
dekem kulerh 
3rd person present p %5 Se 
fesé deké kule 
o- ac ova? 
1st person future aa d PA 
dekénam kulénam 
cac cac ca? 
3rd person future "2 pU P 
fesene dekene kulene 
o 2 o 22 
1st person past E cL TR 
dusim kulunim 
2 2€ 2 222 
3rd person past T T^ Poy 
fesunu dusi kulunu 


Table 8.13: e-stem verbs 


past tense. Furthermore, its third-person past form also participates in the gemination 
and palatalization process, becoming 722,» dutt-eve with the addition of £37 -eve. 

A few e-stem verbs are not IN-verbs at all, such as ~ +> kuleni ‘plays’, shown in 
the rightmost column. Such verbs are active verbs whose thematic vowel happens to 
be /e/. They show some differences in inflection from other e-stem verbs as a result, 
one of these being the consistent presence of person marking, as shown in Table 8.13. 
Another active e-stem verb is P nereni ‘pushes out, issues’. The existential/lo- 
cational verbs ~+% uleni ‘is, lives’ and 7"& e tibeni ‘are (located)’ also take person 
marking. ci i 

As in other verbs, final long 2- -é vowels shorten before sentence-final 22 - -eve. 


8.3.1.3 N-stem verbs 

The n-stem verbs, whose stems contain a geminate /nn/ before their thematic vowel, 
display a great deal of irregularity in their past tense and third-person present. Some 
representative common n-stem verbs are shown in Table 8.14, while the n-stem verbs 


6 The expected third-person past, 777,5 dekunu, means ‘south’. It is reportedly used as a 
alternative third-person past by some younger speakers. 
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that are verbs of location and posture are in Table 8.15.” As with other verbs, the long 
„7 -e vowels of the third-person present (and the diphthong of the third-person past 
of BAAD annani ‘comes’) shorten before 2.7 ~ -eve. 

The verb „ir fennani ‘sees, is seen’ is inflected like the IN-verbs, to which 
class it belongs semantically, although most IN-verbs have /e/ as their thematic vowel. 
As an IN-verb it has no overtly person-marked forms (and it takes a “dative subject”). 
The finite forms are distinct from participles, however, as the finite present is 7*5 fenē, 
and the present participle is 77 fenna. The formation of the finite present matches 
that ofthe third-person present of other n-stem verbs. One can say, then, that the finite 
IN-verbs are invariably third person rather than lacking person. As an IN-verb, TM 


fennani forms its third-person past in 77 - -unu. The final /u/ of such a third-person 
past ending is deleted in writing before the sentence-ending particle 77 - -eve. 

Some n-stem verbs have a phonologically unusual third-person past form, of which 
T vannani 'enters' provides an example in Table 8.14. Its third-person past (and 
past participle) is spelled +3 vañ, but is pronounced [véi?], as though spelled ~ 3 
vatū The nasalization here is unusual, in that generally speaking only interjections 
are permitted to contain a nasalized vowel that is not followed by a nasal consonant. 
Interjections that contain a nasalized vowel indicate the nasalization with ~ ‘empty 
noonu' (a noonu without a vowel sign or a sukun), but these irregular verb forms use 
^ ‘noonu-sukun’ as though there were a full nasal consonant. Other verbs with such a 
third-person past/past participle form include TS bannani 'binds, builds' and 
TM annani 'dons, puts on (clothing)! (homophonous in its citation form with 
TM annani 'comes', which has the third-person past/past participle form 2^ ai). 


The locational/ postural 1 n- -stem verbs are shown in Table 8.15. Before +37 -eve , 
the third-person past of TAM hunnani ‘is standing’ (in Table 8.15) is PEAS hutt- 
eve, via the gemination and palatalization process triggered by a vowel-initial suffix 
(Section 3.6.4), which applies to the literary/historical form 7 husi. The gemination 
and palatalization process is not regular in verbs, but does apply to some of them. The 
locational/postural verbs are often used in the past tense, as discussed further in Sec- 
tion 12.6. 

As the tables show, there is a great deal of irregularity in the n-stem verbs, particu- 
larly in the last stem consonant of the third-person present and the past tense. Other n- 
stem verbs include TM konnani ‘digs’ and USE gennani ‘brings’, which have 
/n/ in their third-person present tense; T. binnani ‘picks’ and TS bannani 


4022 


‘binds, builds’, which have /ňd/ in their third- -person present tense; and Tue 


7 The locational/postural n-stem verbs in Table 8.15 encode both the fact of being somewhere 
and that of being in a particular posture—standing, sitting, or lying down. For the usage of 
these verbs, see Section 11.3.1 and Section 12.6. 
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nukunnani ‘goes out’ (sometimes attested as ^» ~ nikunnani), which has /m/ 
. . . 7 a 
in its third-person present tense. 


n y “7 Of 4^ oc ^o “of 
Citation form PD. p Ip IPS 
7 T 7 z = Ka = 
(present annanī fennanī vannanī gannanī 
progressive) ‘comes’ ‘is seen’ ‘enters’ ‘buys, 
gets’ 
ist person ies MTS AAAS AAAS 
present annam vannam gannam 
at ae «^ ay 
3rd person p “es PI PX 
present ade fene vade gane 
OL 0-7 o^4207 o o os 
1st person future AAPA ore Tp PE 
annānam vannānam gannānam 
ct os cl oc ctocs ed ór 
3rd person future — ~~~% PD P rm 
annane fennàne vannane gannane 
o - o 1 
1st person past AA AI p 
1 PERS Zeus VA 
aim vanim gatim 
1 2 2c o^ ov 
3rd person past P TM _9 2s 
- o 
ai fenunu van [v£i?] gat 


Table 8.14: n-stem verbs 


The irregular verb — 2 bunanī ‘speaks, says’ behaves somewhat like an n-stem 
X 


verb despite its /n/ not being geminate; its third-person present is 2, with the final 
2- -e characteristic of the class. It is also irregular in that it undergoes the gemination 
and palatalization process before 2 - -eve, becoming 72^ buiifi-eve in the third- 
person past. 
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" " 4027 70 oz 
Citation form (present OPS OLA OYA 
A " MS TANE 
progressive) hunnani innani onnani 
‘is standing’ ‘is sitting’ ‘is lying’ 
oro? ovo o^ OX 
ist person present res re TI A 
- 
hunnam innam onnar 
a? a az 
3rd person present P p P 
Ld 
hure inde ove 
o^202 ovZgo o-toz 
1st person future Pa av ea res re 
Ld 
hunnanam innanam onnanam 
cto» cto ctoz 
3rd person future eee eee TI A 
- 
hunnāne innāne onnane 
o e o o z 
1st person past rs aA 9A 
». Pond Ld 
hurim inim otim 
2 o oz 
3rd person past = vA 2 
P4 a 9 
huri ~ in ot 
> 
Pa 
7 . 
huşi 


Table 8.15: n-stem locational/postural verbs 


8.3.1.4 Monosyllabic-stem verbs 
The monosyllabic-stem verbs in Dhivehi are a small class of common, fairly irregu- 
lar verbs. Shown in Table 8.16 are three of the most frequent verbs of the language, 
zr vani ‘is, becomes, happens’, "A lani ‘puts’, and a deni ‘gives’. In the case of 
=? vanī and Z4 lani ‘puts’, the chin: -person past tense forms are often lengthened, 
avoiding verbs. that consist of a single light (CV) syllable. The shorter forms also occur, 
however. All of the verbs in Table 8.16 are common as verbalizing elements in noun- 
verb compounds, discussed in Section 11.1, while zs vani 'is, becomes, happens' is 
also used as an auxiliary and a modal (Section 11.3), and oF lani ‘puts’ and aa deni 
‘gives’ are used as light verbs in verb-verb compounds (Section 11.2.1.1). When z* vani 
is used as an auxiliary or a modal, or in the creation of IN-verbs (see Section 11.1), it 
does not use the first-person forms shown in the table. 

Three further common monosyllabic-stem verbs are given in Table 8.17. Additional 
monosyllabic-stem verbs are 2 roni ‘cries’ and = heni ‘laughs’. 
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Citation form (present 5 ae P 
F + = X X 
progressive) vanī lanī denī 
‘is, becomes’ ‘puts’ ‘gives’ 
ov ov oc 
1st person present 9 d ota 
vam lam dem 
"A 
3rd person present S 3 5 
vē lā dē 
ove oz ova 
1st person future reg TE P 
vanam lanam dēnam 
A C4 
3rd person future p A p 
vane lane déne 
o o o 
1st person past aA PA Pd 
< f d 
vim lim dinim 
3rd person past 7 2 AY 
Z. 7 E 
vi~ li~ din 
2 7 
+ X 
vi li 
Table 8.16: Common monosyllabic-stem verbs 
Citation form (present poc P^ p 
n X X z 
progressive) dani kani boni 
‘goes’ ‘eats’ ‘drinks’ 
ov ov oz 
1st person present Para PA ne 
dam kam bom 
3rd person present 5 P Pr 
: al 
dé kai boi 
oz o2 ove 
1st person future P P vm 
dànam kanam bonam 
- - e 
3rd person future pc Ps “Ao 
dane kane bone 
o 1 o € o 2 
1st person past Ta TY re 
diyaim keirh buim 
3rd person past p v 2e 
2 < 
diya kē bui 


Table 8.17: More monosyllabic-stem verbs 
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8.3.2 Participles 


Participles are forms of verbs that inflect for tense but not person and are often used in 
Dhivehi to modify nouns. Dhivehi participles occur in present, future, and past forms, 
unlike English, which has only present and past participles (as in breaking and broken, 
the present and past participles of the verb break). 

In most cases the participles look just like third-person forms, but there are a num- 
ber of exceptions among present participles, particularly in the n-class of verbs and the 
monosyllabic-stem verbs, as well as in some other irregular verbs such as 7 » kurani 
‘does’. The result of these exceptions is to make present participles more regular than 
third-person present finite verbs. N-stem verbs regularly have present participles that 
end in 2 --a but are quite irregular in their third-person present finite forms. As for the 
other differences between present participles and third-person present verbs, they are 
usually that the present participle ends in $--awhen the third-person present might 
be expected to but does not. Thus the third-person present of TA kurani 'does' is 


7 kurē, but its present participle is £% kurā. Similarly, the third-person present of 
monosyllabic z* vani ‘is, becomes’ is 7 ve, but the present participle is 3 và. The same 


principle applies to =? dani ‘goes’ and Tm bunani 'speaks, says'. There is thus a 
difference between a 4 third- -person finite verb and a personless participle, despite the 
fact that relatively few verbs express the difference overtly. 

It is important to remember that although participles often look like third-person 
finite forms, they are also used with first (and second) person subjects in participial 
clauses. 


a-stem n-stem e-stem monosyllabic 
Citation y mai 1 5 
Z^ ma zr Z^ 
form hadani hunnani feseni deni 
‘makes’ ‘stands, is’ ‘is begun’ ‘gives’ 
Present gv i ac a 
p re P = 
participle hadā hunna fesē dē 
ec cto? cac ca 
Future APL eee rež Por) 
participle hadāne hunnāne fesēne dēne 
c > -re o 
Past Z4 < T ari 
participle hedi huri fesunu din 


Table 8.18: Participles 
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Participles are used to modify nouns, as discussed in Section 10.3; to form adver- 
bial clauses, as described in Section 13.4; and to form progressive aspect verbs, as in 
Section 8.3.2.1. The participles of some typical verbs are shown in Table 8.18. 

High literary style calls for a long final vowel in future participles, as in ML 
hadané ‘will make (PTCP)'. The same prescription does not apply to third-person fu- 
ture finite verbs, perhaps because in written style verbs are sentence-final and such a 
long vowel would be shortened before the sentence-final 22 - -eve anyway. 


8.3.2.1 Progressive aspect and focus verbs 

The progressive aspect is a commonly used form ofthe verb in Dhivehi that indicates an 
action or state that is, was, or will be ongoing (depending on its tense). The progressive 
forms are derived from participles , and in fact Fritz (2002) calls them “long forms" of 
participles. Like regular participles, these verb forms inflect for tense but do not inflect 
for person. Thus they may be more accurately called progressive participles. Despite 
their lack of person marking, however, progressive participles may be used as the main 
verb in a sentence in combination with a subject of any person. 

The “long participle" form is used for focus verbs as well, which may also serve as 
the main verb in a sentence. Focus verbs occur earlier in the sentence than the verb's 
canonical final position, and they draw attention to a focused element that is placed 
afterwards (see Section 12.5 for a discussion of focus). 

Focus verbs and progressive participles are identical in form. If a verb in the fo- 
cus/progressive form is not final in its clause, it is a focus verb. If it is final, it is a pro- 
gressive participle. Since a focus verb already has the same inflection as a progressive 
verb, it is not possible to differentiate between the progressive and the default aspect 
of the simple past/present/future in focus verbs. 

The progressive or focus verbs, shown in Table 8.19, end in ~- -nī or 7 - -i. The 
present progressive, future progressive, and e-stem past progressive forms end in ~- 
-ni, while the past progressive of a-stem, n-stem and most monosyllabic-stem verbs 
end in 2 7 -ī. Since a final long 2 = -ī vowel (unlike s=āožš" -ē) does not shorten 


before +77 -eve, the difference between past progressives and third-person past tense 
finite verbs that end in 2 -i is not obscured at the end of a written sentence. 

The present progressive/focus form is the citation form used for verbs in this gram- 
mar. 
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a-stem n-stem e-stem monosyllabic 
aa 4207 cc c 
Present PDA PDA T zu 
X X 7 LA 
hadani hunnani feseni deni 
*makes' *stands, is' *begins, is *gives' 
begun' 
ge zoo» ac a 
Future rs POA uL P 
X X X X 
hadānī hunnānī fesēnī dēnī 
c 2 2c 
Past p “7 T Pag 
Z X X 2^4 
hedi hurī fesunī dinī 


Table 8.19: Progressive/focus verbs 


8.3.2.2 Suffixed forms of participles 
Two suffixes whose exact functions are rather hard to pin down occur with present 
participles. 

The first of these is s~ - -nivi, which attaches to a present participle whose final 
vowel (if originally long) is shortened. The resulting word functions as an adjective. 
The most common use of this suffix is in the expression I annanivi, which 
makes present participle £-3 anna ‘coming’ specifically mean ‘the following’ in a 
piece of text. Other uses seem to provide a sense of possibility, somewhat like -able 
does in English. Examples ofthis use are MA i'ada-kuranivi ‘renewable’ (from 


22424 e cec 


7755, iada-kura ‘renewing’) and ~2725 demehettenivi ‘sustainable’ (from 
22725 demehetté ‘being drawn out’). 

The other suffix, 24- -lek, makes a word with some of the properties of a gerund, 
or verb form that functions like a noun. In most instances, it is the verbal noun (see 
Section 8.3.3.3) that is used as a noun that refers to the action of a verb. However, par- 
ticiples with 24- -lek are used to refer specifically to the manner in which the action is 
done, as in 2*7» kuralek ‘way of doing’, from ŽŽ kurā ‘doing’. These 27 -lek forms 
behave as nouns (or noun phrases) in that they fill the role of a subject in a clause or 
sentence, but they do not take any further inflection. See Section 12.1.1 for more on the 
use of these gerunds. 


8 Alternatively, the suffix is g” -vi and it attaches to the long form/focus form of the participle, 
whose final vowel is also shortened. 
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8.3.3 Nonfinite verbs 


The nonfinite (uninflecting) verb forms include verbal nouns, infinitives, and converbs. 
These do not inflect for either tense or person (but see Section 8.3.3.2 for the person- 
inflecting perfect). 


8.3.3.1 Converbs 

The converb, short for “conjunctive verb," is a kind of non-inflecting verb that is typi- 
cal of South Asian languages. Many terms for this kind of verb exist, including “abso- 
lutive” (Fritz 2002, Reynolds 2003), “conjunctive participle" (Masica 1991) and (some- 
what confusingly) *present participle" (Cain and Gair 2000). Dhivehi, like other South 
Asian languages, allows only one fully inflected (finite) verb in a sentence. Other verbs 
in a sentence are subordinate to that main, finite verb. The converb is one of the major 
ways of expressing that subordination, as discussed further in Chapter 11 and Section 
13.1. Converbs are often translated as ‘having X’ed’ in a word-for-word translation, but 
in actual use there are a number of possible translations, depending on the specific 
sentence. 

Converbs are shown in Table 8.20 through Table 8.24, along with the perfect forms, 
which are discussed below in Section 8.3.3.2. As shown in Table 8.20, the converbs 
of a-stem verbs usually end in 2A - -ai, but the verb 4 kurani 'does' is an excep- 
tion. However, before the particle 73 = -fai (whose use is described in Section 8.3.5), 
the 79 - -ai of an a-stem converb becomes %7 -ā, so that, for example, the converb of 
Bee hadani ‘makes’ is usually „=> hadai but in suffixed form is „m hadā-fai.? 
The same change occurs before ie various forms of the verb 2 lani ‘puts’, which 
is commonly used in compound verbs (see Section 11.2.1.1). That the resulting forms 
ending in 5 -à are converbs and not participles (as the final vowel might suggest) is 
demonstrated by the continued use in such contexts of converbs that do not end in 
» - -ai, such as the e-stem converbs and the irregular ŽŽ koš ‘do.CNV’. Occasionally 
an 2 - -à converb will be used even in the absence of 73 ~ -fai or ma lani ‘puts’, and in 
such cases comparisons with syntactically similar sentences with other converbs (like 
7 koš ‘do.CNV’) can help to distinguish these converbs from participles. 

The converbs of e-stem verbs, as shown in Table 8.21, differ in form depending on 
the valence/agentivity of the verb. Generally speaking, the converbs of IN-verbs end 


9 Froma historical perspective this looks like dissimilation, but as the successive 2 -fai is 


nowadays pronounced simply as 37 -fa or 2 - -fa, it is no longer so in the modern language. 
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a-stem, regular a-stem, irregular a-stem, irregular 
Citation roy, E Yas 

X X 2 74 
form hadani kurani liyani 

‘makes’ ‘does’ ‘writes’ 
Converb py p AP 

Pd ^ 

hadai ko$ liye 
Perfect 1st Zaans AP AP 

VATER Set az 

person hadaifim košfim liyefim 
Perfect 3rd p VET BAP 

Z^.. Yo PAA 
person hadaifi košfi liyefi 


Table 8.20: Converbs and perfects, a-stem 


in 2 -i, while the converbs of active and existential or locational e-stem verbs end in 
= -e.!° Both endings are attested for the experience verb ~5 dekeni ‘sees’. 
The converb of an IN-verb looks like the third-person past or past participle of the 
related active a-stem verb, a potential source of confusion for learners. Thus, for exam- 
ple, ve jehi can be either the third-person past tense/past participle of "S jahani 


‘hits’ or the converb of noe jeheni ‘is hit’. Converbs often appear with the suffixed 


particle 37 -fai or ~$- -gefi, however, while past tense verbs do not. The presence 
of one of these particles always signals a converb. These particles, which Cain and 
Gair (2000) call "successive particles" position the action or state referred to by the 
converb earlier in time than the main verb, as described further in Section 8.3.5 and 
Section 13.1.1. 

The n-stem verbs, as usual, are quite irregular, as shown in Table 8.22 and Table 
8.23. A few end in -2 - -s. The most common pattern is for them to end in 4 -e, but 
the consonant before that may not be the same as the one in the citation form. It is, 
however, generally the same as in the third-person present-tense form of the verb. In 
fact, it is common for n-stem converbs to be identical to third-person present finite 
verbs with the exception of the final vowel, which will be short in the converb and 
long in the present tense verb. However, the shortening of verb-final 2 - - before 2 - 
-eve obscures this contrast in writing. The particles 73 - -fai and 57 -gefi, when they 
are used, unambiguously identify the converb. As mentioned earlier, the verb T 


10 An exception is the verb Z4 edeni 'asks', which takes person marking but is usually 


(though not invariably) treated like an IN-verb in its converb and perfect, and in taking the 
honorific compounding element 73473445 vadai-gannavani. 
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Citation 
form 


Converb 


Perfect 1st 
person 


Perfect 3rd 
person 


e-stem, IN-verb 


cc coc? 
gr gory 
d d 
feseni kuleni 
‘begins, is begun’ ‘plays’ 
€ c2 
Z4 oy 
fesi kule 
o coc? 
== „sv 
4 o 
kulefim 
co € d 
ears ger 
fesijje kulefi 


Table 8.21: Converbs and Perfects, e-stem 


e-stem, active 


e-stem, existential 


cf 
+ 
X 
uļenī 
‘exists, lives” 
cf 
+9 
uļe 
o c2 
Poo Po 
di o 
uļefim 
cs 
P227 
1 
ulefi 


bunani ‘speaks, says’ behaves in some ways like an n-stem verb. Thus its converb is 
7*2 bune, ending in 37 -e. 


Citation 
form 


Converb 


Perfect 
1st 
person 


Perfect 
3rd 
person 


n-stem n-stem 
7 Of 7 Of 
VI d Tm 
+ - 
ánnani gannani 
*comes' *buys, gets' 
o Pd e 
ILAA Pert 
- 
ais gane 
o o 1 o ES 
ŽI AA TUM 
H if o ^7 ^ o 
aisfim ganefim 
c^ 
Ž MA A 
Ld 
disfi ganefi 


Table 8.22: Converbs and perfects, n-stem, active 


n-stem 


"oc 
TIE 


z - 
gennani 
‘brings’ 
o cc 
rs 
genes 


o cc 
mA 


genesfirh 


o ecc 
VLLL 
7 


genesfi 


n-stem 


1 OS 
acetate 


+ 2 
vannanī 
‘enters’ 


e 
rd 
vade 


o c7 


asad 
vadefim 


cocs 
es? 


vadejje ~ 
255 
vadefi 


The converbs of monosyllabic-stem verbs are also irregular. A selection are given 


in Table 8.24. 


The converb of the special honorific compounding element PED, > vadai- 


gannavanī ‘comes/goes (hhon)’, which is described in Section 8. 1. 2and illustrated i in 


Citation 
form 


Converb 


Perfect 
1st 
person 


Perfect 
3rd 
person 


Table 8.23: Converbs and perfects, n-stem, locational/postural and IN-verb 


Citation 
Form 


Converb 


Perfect 
1st 
Person 


Perfect 
3rd 
Person 


Table 8.24: Converbs and perfects, monosyllabic stem 


n-stem, 
postural 


“of 
ee 
2 


hunnani 
‘is standing’ 


c? 
Pad 


hure 


o oc? 
Tug 


- 
hurejjaim ~ 
o oer 
PIAS 
- 
hurefim 


coc? 
eu 


hurejje ~ 


c? 
A 


hurefi 


monosyllabic, 
stative 


^ 
779 


t = 
vani 
‘is, becomes’ 


e 
7 
ve 
o "^oc 
Past ACAS 
[^ o 
vejjaim 


coc 
ez 


vejje 


n-stem, 
postural 


“Oz 
ann A 


+ E 
onnani 
‘is lying’ 


cz 
LA 


ove 


o crocz 
TA A494 
- 


ovejjaim ~ 
o cz 
739A 
- 
ovefim 
cocz 
BALA 
ovejje 


monosyllabic, 
active 
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n-stem, 
postural 


4 Oo 

rss 
X - 
innanī 
‘is sitting, 
marries’ 

€ 
PIA 

gate - 
ifide 

o roc 
Past (A. ai AA 
. uos. TENES ^7 
indejjaim ~ 


o c 
AAPA 


ov % [3 at 
iüdefim 
coe 
CALA 
indejje ~ 
e 
JPA 
mu ^ 
indefi 


monosyllabic, 
active 


e 
> 
p 
deni 
‘gives’ 


_ 
a 
dī 


n-stem, IN-verb 


"oc 
A 
+ 


fennanī 
‘is seen’ 


co c 
eu 


fenijje 


monosyllabic, 
active 
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Table 8.10, is “5725 vadai-gen, using an older converb of ~~“5 gannani ‘takes’ 
(which is also the historical source of the successive particle ee -gen). The converb 
of the special divine honorific compounding base is £ 5 +? vodigen. To be used asa fi- 
nite verb, it must form a compound with "a vani ‘is, becomes, happens’, and thus the 
finite verb is recorded in Table 8.10 as ihe compound «2^5: + vodigen-vani. Morpho- 
logically (as opposed to suppletively) formed honorific verbs are regular a-stem verbs, 

and therefore regularly form their converbs with 79 7 -ai. There is thus a difference 
between regular verbs whose stems end in ?7 -va (such as honorifics and causatives) 
and the verb a vani ‘is, becomes, happens’ and compounds based on it. For exam- 


ple, the verb wore kuruvani ‘causes to do’ has the regular converb 4357 kuruvai, 


while 22 > vidāļu-vanī ‘speaks (hhon)’, being a compound, has the converb I. 
vidalu-ve. M 


8.3.3.2 Converbs and the perfect tense/aspect 

For historical reasons the converb serves as the base from which to create verbs in the 
perfect or ‘recent past’, a tense/aspect combination that implies that an action per- 
formed in the past still has present relevance. It can more or less be translated as an 
English present perfect (e.g., I have gone), but its use in Dhivehi also extends to writ- 
ten stories, in which it is used to lend an immediacy to the narrative. Because they are 
formed from converbs, the perfect verbs are shown along with the converbs above in 
Table 8.20 though Table 8.24. There is no separate inflection for tense in perfect verbs, 
unlike in English I have gone (present perfect) versus I had gone (past perfect). Such 
a combination of perfect aspect with tense is done periphrastically in Dhivehi, using 
auxiliary verbs, as discussed in Section 11.3.1.1. 

In active verbs, the perfect is formed by the suffixation to the converb of a -fi 
(third person) or ^ - -fim (first person). The high literary register uses zu - -firh for 
first-person singular and 27 - fimu for second person and first-person plural, analo- 
gous to the situation in the past finite verbs. 

IN-verbs and certain other verbs add 45- -jje to the converb. Since true IN-verbs 
do not inflect for person, these verbs do not show a first person form of the 347 -jje 
perfect. However, some verbs have a range of senses that differ in volitionality and 
agentivity. For example, the verb " vani ‘is, becomes’, though not having an e-final 
stem and sometimes using person marking, i 7 in many of its uses an inactive verb and 
usually forms its perfect with $2- -jje: $27 vejje. However, this perfect sometimes 
has a first person, ASAP vejjaim, used in more active or agentive contexts. Some 


11 Although T. vidalu-vani ‘speaks (hon) is honorific, it is inherently honorific (as a 
suppletive verb paired with non-honorific T4 2 bunani ‘speaks’), not honorific by virtue of 
having honorific derivational morphology. 
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other verbs may also describe either the agentive actions of humans or the nonagen- 
tive action of an inanimate object. Thus ~~  hiigani ‘walks, is going’, though it 
does not have an e-final stem, may describe a non-agentive action such as a clock “go- 
ing” or the agentive action of a person walking. Similarly, a verb like TM vannani 


‘enters’ has both agentive and non-agentive senses. Such verbs usually take 55 - -jje 
but may also take C2); - -fi(th). However, if a verb can take 52- -jje (apparently by 
virtue of being an IN-verb in at least some uses), but it can also be agentive, then 
it can also take the first person rats = -jjairh (or its lengthened literary equivalent 
7 á2- -jjaim) when describing a person's volitional action. This yields, for example, 
7 462577 hiiigajjair for ‘I have walked’. Many of the n-stem verbs, including the 
locational/postural n-stems, fall into this category (as shown in Table 8.23). 

The formation of the perfect from the converb is otherwise quite regular, but in ad- 
dition to the regular perfect of TM annani ‘comes’, there exists 3.4.9.0 atu-vejje, 
which is the regular perfect of e atu-vani 'arrives', but is often used suppletively 


as a perfect of ~~~% annani ‘comes’. 

The person inflection on perfects seems to contravene the principle that converbs 
do not inflect. What is actually happening is that perfect forms are created by com- 
pounding the converb with an inflecting verb in the past tense. In the modern lan- 
guage, however, this inflecting verb (discussed further in Section 8.3.4.2) only exists 
when compounded with other verbs. 2 -fi is its past tense, its converb is the succes- 
sive particle 23 - -fai, and its future tense is the potential suffix 4S fane, discussed in 
Section 8.3.42. In forming the perfect, the PH -fi adds a finite element to the converb, 
and the result is a finite verb. Like other verbs, however, 47 -fi (and 4 -jje) has a par- 
ticiple form that looks like the third-person form. Thus +- -fi and 55 ~ -jje also serve to 
make perfect participles, used in some conditional and concessive clauses (see Section 
13.4.1). 

A particular style of traditional Dhivehi story telling uses a special form of the 
perfect when combined with the quotative particle 2 -ē or the sentence-ending parti- 
cle 22- -eve (for which see Section 9.1.2 and Section 9.1.1 respectively). The perfect in 
such cases is 37 -fü where it would otherwise be m” -fi (in active verbs), leading to 
forms such as PPP govai-fū-ē ‘call.CNV-PRF-QUOT (has called)’ or MAP ko$-fü- 
eve 'do.CNV-PRF-END (has done)’. It is 242 - -jjaū where it would otherwise be 697 
-jje, yielding forms such as 7222.22 » tibe-jjaü-eve ‘are (located).CNV-PRF-END (have 
been located)’. d 


8.3.3.3 Verbal Nouns 

Verbal nouns are nouns that are derived from verbs and refer to actions or states. Reg- 
ular verbal nouns can be derived from the past participle/third-person past forms by 
replacing everything after the final consonant of the root with the suffix ^7 - -urh. The 
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verbal nouns of a-stem and e-stem verbs are almost entirely regular in their derivation, 
as shown in Table 8.25. One exception is AE viheum ‘giving birth’, the verbal noun 


of "EZ. vihani ‘gives birth’. 


"The formation of n-stem verbal nouns is also largely regular, as exemplified in 
Table 8.26 and Table 8.27. Deriving the verbal nouns from the past-tense forms gets the 
correct vowels and the correct root- final consonant, which is otherwise unpredictable 
in n-stem verbs. In the case of 2^ ai (past of TM annani ‘comes’, shown in Table 


8.26) where there i is no root- final consonant, “the verbal noun is derived by replacing 
the final 2 -i with 42 - -urh; this also applies to TM gennani 'brings'. 


a-stem, regular 


Para 


Citation a 
form Tiadani 
*makes' 


Pastpar- 24 


ticiple hedi 
Verbal AL 
noun hedum 


a-stem, 
irregular 


“2? 
TAY 
2 


kurani 
‘does’ 


2 
AY 


x. . 
kuri 


o22 
TAY 


kurum 


Table 8.25: Verbal nouns: a-stem, e-stem 


n-stem 
Citation T 
form Annani 

‘comes’ 


Past par- 27 


ticiple ai 
Verbal pv 
noun aum 


Table 8.26: Verbal nouns: n-stem 


n-stem 


P Or 
Ima 


Ka at 
gannani 


*buys, gets' 


ov 
LS 


gat 
O2LS 

PY PS 

gatum 


e-stem, IN-verb 


cc 

re 
X 
feseni 
‘begins, is 
begun’ 

2 2c 
TA 


fesunu 


oc 
"2 


fesum 


n-stem 


^oc 
Pa edi 


L4 = 

gennanī 

‘brings’ 
4€ 

AS 

- . 

genai 


o27c€ 
Tm 


genaum 


e-stem, active 


c? 
sv 


kuļenī 
‘plays’ 


222 
TY 


kulunu 


022 
Pas d 


kulum 


n-stem 


"022 
Tm iad 
2 


nukunnani 
‘go out’ 


o? 27? 
vo 
nukut 
o?z? 27 
Toy rt 
nukutum 


Citation 
form 


Past par- 
ticiple 


Verbal 
noun 


n-stem, 
postural 


402 
ac ata 
c 


hunnanī 
‘is standing’ 


hd 
Pad 
< . 
huri 


o22 
TA 


hurum 


n-stem, 
postural 


A“ OX 
IA 


z E 
onnani 
‘is lying’ 
oz 
LA 
ot 

orz 
1 
otu 


Table 8.27: Verbal nouns: n-stem, part 2 


Citation 
form 


Past par- 
ticiple 


Verbal 
noun 


monosyllabic 


1 
LEE, 
+. 
vanī 
‘is, becomes’ 


monosyllabic 


Table 8.28: Verbal nouns: monosyllabic stem 
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n-stem, 
postural 


4 Oo 
Tm) 
p - 
innanī 
‘is sitting 


o 
T7 
^ 


in 


o? 
TA 


: A 
inum 


monosyllabic 


n-stem, IN-verb 


4^ oc 
sj 
2 
fennani 
‘is seen’ 
asu 
T 


fenunu 


o 2c 
re 


fenum 


monosyllabic 


€ 
Ped 
z 


deni 
‘gives’ 


o 
Pad 
jf 
din 


o? 
I 


Li Iu 
dinum 


The monosyllabic-stem verbs are quite irregular in the formation their verbal nouns. 
Some examples are given in Table 8.28. Further monosyllabic-stem verbal nouns in- 
clude + 3+ keyur ‘eating’ (from ny kani ‘eats’, whose past tense is 7 kē), ~~2 


hunum ‘laughing’ (from = heni ‘laughs’, whose past tense is ^7 hunu), and + 


revum ‘shitting’ (from a reni ‘shits’, whose past tense is Žž runu, according to 


Reynolds 2003). The monosyllabic- -stem verbs whose stem vowel is /o/ are unlike any 


other verbs in that their verbal nouns do not end in 22 


=-uri1. The verbal noun of 2 
X 


bonī ‘drinks’ is m buim ‘drinking’ (with past tense "E bui), and the verbal noun 


x UDIN qe o > sa € : , . 2 . 
of ~~ roni ‘cries’ is ^ ruim ‘crying’ (with past tense + rui). 
X PA - 
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Because verbal nouns are actually nouns, they may then be given noun case mark- 
ing or other noun morphology as appropriate to their use in a given sentence (for which 
see Section 10.6). 

Verbal nouns are very common in Dhivehi. They are used in ways similar to En- 
glish gerunds (such as running in Running is a healthy sport) and some uses of English 
infinitives (e.g., to prevent in efforts to prevent war). They are also used in contexts 
where English would use a derived nominal (such as destruction, derived from the verb 
destroy). 

In traditional Dhivehi lexicography the verbal noun is the citation form of the verb, 
but since the verbal noun of an active verb is often the same as the verbal noun of the 
related IN-verb (because of the vowel change), this does not uniquely identify most 
verbs. Thus £ Žž fesum ‘beginning’ is the verbal noun of both the transitive verb 
T4 fasani ‘begins (something) and the intransitive verb ve feseni ‘begins, is 
begun’. Furthermore, the verbal noun does not identify which vowels that are 4ein 
the verbal noun are 3 a in the active verb and which are exceptionally 2 e in the ac- 
tive verb as well. Thus faced with a verbal noun ~~~ nerum ‘putting out’, one might 
expect the active verb Are *narani rather than the actual nae nereni ‘puts out’. 


The honorific verb ~3.~~3.423 vadai-gannavani ‘comes/goes (hon)’ forms its 
X PA 
verbal noun as though the second element of its compound is ~~.“ gannani ‘buys, 
X 


gets’, without the 7 - -va- (which is sometimes omitted in the finite forms as well, but 
not usually). Thus its verbal noun is ARIES vadai-gatur. 


8.3.3.4 Infinitives 

The Dhivehi infinitive is the form of the verb that is used in combination with cer- 
tain other verbs, such as those that express a change of state (like ‘start’ and ‘stop’), 
intention, or obligation (for the combination of infinitives with finite verbs, see Sec- 
tion 11.3.2). Infinitives end in ~~ fi and thus often look like first-person present forms, 
whose underlying /m/ will also be spelled ^ in word-final positions. However, infini- 
tives occur in the context of other verbs, while first-person present forms may stand 
alone. 

Monosyllabic infinitives have long vowels. Infinitives of verbs other than the mono- 
syllabic ones usually have short vowels in their final syllable, but in high literary reg- 
isters the last vowel of such infinitives is also long. Thus “> kuràh ‘to do’ is consid- 
ered fancier than the normal £47 kura. Otherwise, the formation of infinitives as 
compared to the citation present progressive is fully regular, as shown in Table 8.29. 

However, while infinitives are regular in their formation and do not take person 
or tense marking, they do undergo a certain amount of allomorphy from other causes. 
Before a vowel-initial suffixing particle (the sentence-final particle 2 - -eve, the quo- 
tatives 2- -ē and $- -0, or the coordinating 257 -ài, all of which are discussed fur- 
ther in Chapter 9), an infinitive lengthens its last vowel and replaces the final ~- -ñ 
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a-stem n-stem e-stem monosyllabic 
n . aa ros cc 1 
Citation APS AOS ar D 
V 2 M + Z 
form hadani gannani feseni lani 
*makes' ‘buys, gets’ ‘begins, is ‘puts’ 
begun’ 
APP oz O Ls Os occ ot 
Infinitive — 52 rM p Per 
hadan gannan fesen lan 


Table 8.29: Infinitives 


c2 ors 


with ~~ -s. Thus 4*7 anna ‘to come’ will be written sentence finally as $4.25 
E . «220-4 E : C207 "I 
annās-eve, will be quoted as ~~~ annasé, will be reported as ~~~ % annàso, 


Gov 


and will be co-ordinated with another infinitive or with a verbal noun as s +3 
= _ =e . . . me oc? o c ca? x» d 
annasai. Similarly, the e-stem infinitive - 4 ulen becomes 277 uleseve sentence 
finally. In a negative context an infinitive may occur in a negative-concord form, end- 
ing in Z% - -ka§. In this negative-concord form, the infinitive of a-stem ^52 hadani 
X 
t * = o . eye -° 
‘makes’ is “>>> hadàka$ ‘to make’, and the infinitive of e-stem ~~? feseni ‘is begun’ 
X 
is x fegēka$ ‘to be begun’. The n-stem and monosyllabic verbs are also regular in 
: : : : : nl org ov = 2 € $ 
this regard, yielding negative-concord infinitives such as ~»~~>s gannakas ‘to buy 
c = o * . 
and 255 lāka$ ‘to put’ (for more on negative concord, see Section 12.7). 


8.3.4 Non-indicative moods 


Thus far the verb forms discussed have not been marked for mood, and may be con- 
sidered indicative forms. Dhivehi does mark a few moods with verbal suffixes or parti- 
cles: the imperative, the hortative, the divine optative, the potential, and the irrealis.'? 
These are finite verbs. 


12 Because Dhivehi is a suffixing as well as a verb-final language, it is not always clear 
whether a suffix or particle is attaching to a verb specifically orto a clause of which that verb is 
the final lexical member. It is also the case that words other than verbs (specifically negation 
particles and adjectives) may also function as predicators in Dhivehi, so some 
suffixes/particles attach to the predicating word, not necessarily the verb. | have attempted to 
select only those mood-indicating suffixes/particles that attach specifically to verbs. Thus the 
conditional, the concessive, and the interrogative suffixes/particles are not covered here but 
are discussed in Chapter 9, Section 12.8.1 and Section 13.4. 
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8.3.4.1 Imperative, hortative, and optative moods 

The imperative, hortative, and optative moods are all means of bringing about a par- 
ticular state or action that the speaker desires. The imperative marks commands, in- 
structions, and requests. The hortative urges the listener to join the speaker in some 
activity, analogous to Let’s ... in English, while the optative expresses a wish that an 
action would take place, as in May God bless you. Dhivehi optatives are only found in 
honorific verbs, as this type of construction is reserved for what one wants God to do. 

The imperatives, hortatives, and optatives are shown in Table 8.30, using the verb 
AE y kurani ‘does’ as an example. Although AE 7 kurani ‘does’ is somewhat irregular 
(though not in its simple imperative), it is a useful verb for illustration purposes, as its 
third-person singular, its present participle, and its converb are all clearly distinct, and 
allare relevant to imperative constructions. It is also an extremely common verb. 

The imperatives have a number of different forms, as shown in Table 8.30. The ba- 
sic imperative is used for direct commands and is the same as the third-person present, 
except in the case of 2 di ‘give!’, imperative of a deni ‘gives’, for which the third- 
person present is 5 dé. Thus the basic imperative of —-7 kurani ‘does’ is =» kurē 
‘do!’, the same as the third-person present. á 

However, as shown in Table 8.30, when an imperative is quoted or repeated (as in, 
Isaid, “Doit!”), it takes a quotative suffixing particle, 2 - -ē. The quotative particle does 
not attach to the basic imperative but rather to a form that looks like the suffixed infini- 
tive presented in Section 8.3.3.4, in which the infinitive's final ~ n becomes -~ s before 
vowel-initial particles. Thus a quoted or repeated imperative of A kurani 'does' is 


formed by suffixing 2- -é to cu kuras instead or to ^» kurē, so that the quoted 
or repeated imperative of PA 7 kuranī ‘does’ is 7» kurasé **do!””. Similarly, when 
in final position in a written sentence an imperative takes the sentence-final particle 
24 -eve, which also attaches to what appears to be the suffixed form of the infinitive 
(with ~ s).13 For more on the quotative and sentence-final particles, see Section 9.1.1 
and Section 9.1.2). Carrying these vowel-initial particles, these quoted or sentence-final 
imperatives look like infinitives. 

The suffixed imperative, with e7 -ti added to the present participle, is used for 
general instructions and advice (such as Work hard in school!) as opposed to the direct 
and immediate commands of the basic imperative.“ Adding the quotative or sentence- 


13 The origin of this alternation may be in a related imperative, formed with the suffix ~~ -se, 
which is reported by Cain (2000b: 250), Fritz (2002: 185), and Reynolds (2003: 411). However, 
in the modern language the ~~ -se imperative is restricted to poetry. By contrast, the —~~ -s- 
forms used before vowel-initial particles are alive and well in the colloquial language. 

14 M.W. Sugathapala De Silva (1970) states that in negative imperatives, bare imperatives 
carry the sense of ‘stop doing’ and -~ -ti imperatives carry the sense of ‘do not begin to do’. 
Speaker judgments that | have gathered tend to confirm this distinction but are not conclusive. 
De Silva analyzes the Dhivehi imperatives as having grammaticalized a perfective vs. 
imperfective distinction (M. W. Sugathapala De Silva 1970: 152-153), though considering the 
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final particle triggers the gemination and palatalization process (Section 3.6.4) in the 
2 -ti (along with shortening of the long vowel), yielding forms with 737 -cc-. These 
-<17 -cc- forms are also used in the absence of quotatives or 27 - -eve for polite gen- 
eral advice. 

Compounded imperatives are also used, built by compounding the converb of the 
basic verb with *2 bala and/or 2 di. 42 bala is historically derived from the verb 


ase balani ‘looks’, but is now specitic to imperatives. Used without 2 di, it is a fairly 
polite but direct command (as opposed to instruction or advice). 2 dii: is the imperative 


and the converb form of the verb oA deni ‘gives’. a deni ‘gives’ is often used in 
combination with other verbs, as described further i in Section 11.2, to imply that the 
subject of the verb (and hence the one being requested to act in an imperative) is doing 
something for someone else. It is thus used to make requests. 

A special imperative form is used to make requests of God. It adds - -fidé to 
the present participle of an honorific verb. Its written form is ==” -iidēve. 

IN-verbs, by their nature as involitive/inactive, do not have imperative forms, but 
other e-stem verbs do. The generalizations already stated also apply to them: the basic 
imperative is the same as the third-person present, the quoted or repeated imperative 
looks like an infinitive, the suffixed imperative can be derived from the present par- 
ticiple (though this is the same as the third-person present in e-stem verbs), and the 
compounded imperatives are formed with the converb. 

The hortative adds 2 - -ā to the first-person present form of the verb. The verb o» 
hinga, the imperative of ‘walk’ may be added to the end of a hortative but is not oblig- 
atory. Like other imperatives, o» hiňgā acquires ~ s before the sentence-final 2; - 
-eve. : 

The divine optative is based on the present participle of an honorific verb, to which 
~~ siis added. In written form, 2597 -eve is also added. 


+7 -ti forms future imperatives and the bare forms present imperatives may have the same 
effect. 
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Mood 


Citation form 

Basic imperative—spoken 

Basic imperative—quoted or repeated 
Basic imperative—written (sentence final) 
Suffixed imperative 


Suffixed imperative—quoted, repeated, or 
general advice 


Suffixed imperative—written (sentence 
final) 


Compound imperative 


Compound imperative—quoted or 
repeated 


Compound imperative—written (sentence 
final) 


Divine imperative—spoken 


Divine imperative—written (sentence 
final) 


Hortative—spoken 
Hortative—written (sentence final) 
Divine optative 


Divine optative—written (sentence final) 


Table 8.30: Imperatives, hortatives, optatives 


Verb form 
„a i 
„xy kurani ‘does’ 
7 
> = 
A kurē 
at? ra 
~~» kurasé 
cet» zi 
27» Kuraseve 
-2 2d 
e» kurati 
- 


ov? FS 
M» kuraccē 
o t d 
547» kuracceve 


3ef7 ko$-bala ~ 
32477 koš-dī-bala 
7 
A o e 
07> koš-balāsē ~ 


eL o 


ze»? koS-di-balàse 
a 


cetroz 


srzery kos-balaseve ~ 


cetrs o 


size»? ko§-di-balaseve 
a 


a Zoro? Ee E 
Zax gary kuravvarde 


ca Zo 


+» lx = 
or 247» kuravvaüdeve 


* = oy P 

GH) 327 kuramā (hiňgā) 
- 

cet gr? ow = 
e^ 27y kuramā hingaseve 

- 

* zs ^E Tm 

347 kuravvāsi (honorific) 
Pd 


ce 


Zoro eo Tm 
24774» kuravvāsieve (honorific) 
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8.3.4.2 Potential mood 

The potential mood, or the possibility that something might happen or be done, is 
marked with ^55 - -fane in the third-person active, with .~% - -fanarh in the first per- 
son active, and with “5 - -dane in IN-verbs, as shown in Table 8.31. ^ - -fane and 
£3 - -fanar are remnants (the third-person and first-person future) of an obsolete 
verb, ZA *fiani, which Fritz reconstructs as having meant ‘to put, set, place; close, 
shut (Fritz 2002: 225), while Cain and Gair suggest it meant ‘cover’ (Cain and Gair 2000: 
43).16 While this verb does not occur as a full verb in modern Dhivehi, various of its in- 
flections remain as verbal formatives, the other such remnants being the perfect 2" -fi 
(its past tense) and the successive particle 45 = -fai (its converb). Because of its former 
status as a full verb, constructions using yx - -fane, >” -fi, and 3 - -fai, resemble 
compounds, with the 7 f- initial particle added to the converb form of the main verb. 
Thus they create what appear to be converb-verb compounds. They are included in this 
chapter rather than in Chapter 11, however, because the verb "E **fiani is so fully ob- 
solete as to not even be attested in historical documents (Fritz. 2002: 225); itthus has no 
real relevance to the present-day language. Also, when negated these verbs behave as 
single verbs (with the negative particle at the very beginning) rather than compounds 
(in which the negative particle precedes the final element). The verbal formatives that 
remain from this verb are therefore referred to here as suffixing particles. 

The-£>--dāne which forms the IN-verb potential is derived from the future tense 
of the verb ~% dani ‘goes’. However, it does not take negation as a full verb would. 
Thus it also seems to have become disassociated from its originating verb. 

Both the 55 - -fane (for active verbs) and the £% - -dāne (for IN-verbs) are added 
to the converb of a verb. The status of the converb as a converb is made clear in a case 
like ^ 77 ko$-fane ‘might do’, the potential of --£% kurani ‘does’, given that ~<7 
kurani has such a distinctive converb. However, because they have a final element 
that is finite, potential verbs are finite and may be used as the main verb in a sentence. 
They also have participial forms (which look like the third-person forms). 

In a-stem verbs there is some variation in the form the converb takes. Normally 
such a converb ends in 797 -ai, but this usually becomes Ž- -ā in certain combina- 
tions (before forms of "A lani ‘puts’ and before 73 7-fai). This change usually (but not 


invariably) also occurs before p = -fāne/ 245 = -fanarn. However, if the penultimate 


15 Cain and Gair (2000) refer to the potential mood as the optative and do not cover what is 
called the divine optative in this grammar. However, traditionally the term optative is used to 
describe verb forms that express the speaker's wish, as defined for example in Bybee, Perkins, 
and Pagliuca (1994: 179), and it is used accordingly in this grammar. Fritz (2002: 231) terms the 
forms ending in ~~ -dane potential, as does this work, though she does not consider the 
7*5 - -dàne and sr -fāne/ 245- -fanam forms together. 

16 The asterisk in 727'*fiani in this context means that the word is inferred as having 
existed but is not actually attested in any preserved records. 
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syllable of the converb is heavy (it has a long vowel or is closed by a consonant), then 
the converb is shortened so as to end in a short 37 -a. Thus DA hiügani ‘walks’, 


with a converb of PA hingai, with a light first syllable (since prenasalized stops do 
not add to syllable weight), has the potential form AL hiügafane (or sometimes 
aL hifigaifane) with a long vowel before the ~% - -fane. But 3 hingani 
‘administers’, with a converb of 45 hingai, which has a heavy first. syllable, has a 


potential form AG SAL hingafane with a shortened vowel before the y - -fane. This 
shortening avoids three heavy syllables in a row. 

Examples of the various converbs being used to create third-person potentials are 
in Table 8.31. The first-person potentials are the same except that they end in as” 
-fānam. 
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Stem type Citation form Converb Potential 
PA PA ctt 
a-stem, regular, Zn PAPA AISA 
. 7 oy A qus dāt Mos 
light syllable hifigani hiūgai hifiga-fane ~ 
€ , 2 
walks Sah 
hingai-fane 
‘might walk’ 
wo 70 ctro 
a-stem, regular, LEMS PAD A 
7 s è s e 
heavy syllable hingani hingai hinga-fane 
*makes go, ‘might administer’ 
administers’ 
H «m oz ct oz 
a-stem, irregular rev pa Iry 
L4 o 9 g= 
kurani ko$ ko$-fane 
‘does’ ‘might do’ 
z 
e-stem, IN-verb wos os ros 
2 7 Wu. MO 
libeni libi libi-dane 
‘receives’ ‘might receive’ 
. ce a) see 
e-stem, active wae Av nunt 
Ld = =] 
nereni nere nere-fane 
‘put out’ ‘might put out’ 
4 Of cf cg cv 
n-stem OPES: ves PORES 
c 
gannanī gane gane-fāne 
‘buys, gets’ ‘might buy’ 
. c ez 
monosyllabic ~ P PA 
X z + 
denī dī dī-fāne 
‘gives’ ‘might give’ 


Table 8.31: Potentials 


8.3.4.3 Irrealis mood 

The irrealis mood in Dhivehi is used to describe counterfactuals: things that would 
have happened under other circumstances but did not in fact happen. These situa- 
tions are expressed with would have in English (as in, If you had asked nicely, I would 
have done it for you). The irrealis can be derived by adding ~ - -s to the past pro- 
gressive form of the verb. However, unlike actual progressive forms, the irrealis takes 
person marking, which is inserted before the -7 -s. Thus first-person irrealis forms 


17 Forward-looking ‘would’ (as opposed to backward-looking ‘would have’), as in / would do it 
if you asked nicely, is expressed simply with the future tense in Dhivehi. 
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end in -23- -mus. As person-marked verbs, these irrealis forms are finite and can 
serve as the main verb in a sentence. As with other instances of words ending in 7 
-s, when irrealis verbs occur at the end of a written sentence, before 25 - -eve, the ^^ - 
-s becomes 7 h, yielding sentence-final words such as ^77 kurih-eve ‘would have 


done.END'. Examples of irrealis mood verbs are in Table 832. 


Stem type Citation form 1st person irrealis 3rd person irrealis 
42 o2? 2 o 2 
a-stem TAY MAL —_ry 
z Z Z 
kurani kurimus kuri$ 
*does' ‘would have done’ ‘would have done’ 
e o 2 
e-stem ror == ro 
P 2 4 
libeni libunis 
‘receives’ ‘would have 
received’ 
1! Of o? 2 o «a 
n-stem OPPS DAY ML 
V Z Z 
hunnani hurimus huri$ 


‘is (standing) 


*would have been' 


*would have been' 


H 2 
monosyllabic p png pees A 
X 24 2^4 
eni inimus inis 
d d d 
‘gives’ ‘would have given’ ‘would have given’ 


Table 8.32: Irrealis mood 


8.3.4.4 Prospective irrealis 
A somewhat different application of the irrealis suffix, which one may call the prospec- 
tive irrealis or subjunctive, is used in subordinate clauses to describe actions or states 
that have not yet happened at the time being spoken of. Such constructions translate 
as ‘before’ or ‘not yet’, as in English Before a month had gone by... or, A month not yet 
having gone by..., ox Before this bill is put to a vote.... The prospective irrealis is formed 
by adding what is arguably the irrealis ^^ - -s suffix to the present progressive form 
of the verb and by putting the verb in the negative form with the prefixing negative 
particle -Z nu- (for which see Section 8.4). Examples are in Table 8.33, where the 
prospective irrealis form of - +3 annani ‘comes’ illustrates the assimilation of the 
negative particle to a vowel-initial verb, discussed further in Section 8.4. 

The use of a negative irrealis construction for this meaning is interesting. One can 
speculate that it originated in a construction that meant ‘lest’ or ‘in order for it not to 
happen’, as in the before in Stop him before he does that. However, its meaning is now 
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Stem type Citation form Prospective irrealis 
a a o ra ua 
a-stem iv rev 
X X 
kuranī nukuranīs 
‘does’ ‘before doing’ 
€ o c 2 
e-stem xop ne 
P P 
libeni nulibenis 
‘receives’ ‘before receiving’ 
“Of o ot 
n-stem TII A rp 
7 5 X 
annani nannanis 
‘comes’ ‘before coming’ 
" (3 o co? 
monosyllabic-stem ~> res 
X X 
denī nudenīš 
‘gives’ ‘before giving’ 


Table 8.33: Prospective irrealis mood 


more general, so that it can refer to events, such as the passage of time, which cannot 
in fact be prevented from happening. 

Prospective irrealis verbs occur only in subordinate clauses and are thus nonfinite 
verbs. As such they do not take person marking, differing from normal irrealis verbs in 
this respect. Also, prospective irrealis verbs are always negative, while normal irrealis 
verbs may or may not be negative, depending on whether the action would have or 
would not have been done. For an example of the prospective irrealis or subjunctive, 
see 13.75. 


8.3.5 Particles of relative timing 


Dhivehi uses a number of suffixing particles to establish the relative order of occur- 
rence between the various verbs in a sentence. In this section I follow Cain and Gair 
(2000) in the terminology used to describe these particles as successive, temporal, or si- 
multaneous. These particles are used on the subordinate verbs in a sentence, and thus 
none of them co-occur with person marking. Other particles also occur on verbs and 
serve to create various subordinate forms; a selection of those that do not specifically 
attach to a particular verb form are discussed in Chapter 9. 

As alluded to at various earlier points in this chapter, Dhivehi has two successive 
particles that attach to converbs to indicate that the converb describes an action or 
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state that occurred before the main verb of the sentence.!? These particles are 73 7 -fai 
and £$- -gen, and are shown in Table 8.34. 23 - -fai is derived from the converb of the 
the obsolete verb ZA **fianī, and 75 - -gen is an archaic converb of the verb RM 
gannani 'buys, gets”. 7 The use of these particles is often helpful for disambiguating 
various verb forms, given that they only attach to converbs. The differences in usage 
between a - -fai and £$- -gen are subtle (see Section 13.1.1), but one useful rule of 
thumb is that a converb with 73 7 -fai will have the same subject as the inflected verb 
of the sentence, while a converb with £$- -geñ might not. 

The successive particle 73 = -fai will be shortened to 3” -fa before the sentence- 
final particle +37 -eve. It may also be written as 37 -fa in informal writing, as that 
is how it is pronounced. The pronunciation 37 -fa may also be heard. A converb that 
otherwise ends in 22 - -ai (the a-stem converbs) will end in 5 --à before 25 - -fai. This 
makes the converb look like the present participle in most of the a-stem verbs, but as 
the n-stem and e-stem verbs show, it is actually the converb that is used with 73 7-fai. 
When the converb ends in ~ s , as in Daa ais ‘having come’ or 5 gos ‘having gone’, 
the + fof a - -fai assimilates to the ~ s, so that these are pronounce as aga ais- 
sa and »— 25 gos-sa. Usually the formal spellings 2 3 Daa ais-fai and a „5 gos-fai 
will be used, but occasionally the assimilated form will be written. 


a-stem n-stem e-stem 
Citation ~ hadani‘makes’ + 42 annanī 5 feseni ‘is 
V z V 
form ‘comes’ begun’ 
n * = H . n n . 
Successive 4557 hadā-fai 45 7557 ais-fai, 427 fesi-fai 
^ ] ^ - - P 
237 fai 5.45 ais-sa 
- - 
"n oc TT * o oco - "n o oc e " o 
Successive 7.547 hadai-gen ws 44 ais-gen vs fesi-gen 
- - - 


c_ o 
res 7 -gen 


Table 8.34: Successive particles 


18 In calling these morphemes particles rather than suffixes, | am both following the 
terminology of Cain and Gair (2000) and responding to the fact that these morphemes attach to 
already inflected forms (in the case of the successive particles, to converbs) rather than being 
part of the inflection itself. However, given that these morphemes do not attach to words of 
other lexical categories, it may be more accurate to consider them suffixes, as suggested by 
Jonathon Lum (p.c.). In that case, however, they belong to a layer of suffixation that is outside 
of the basic inflectional layer. 
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There are also particles that are suffixed to participles and indicate that two states 
or actions are contemporaneous. In Table 8.35 temporal has the meaning ‘when...’ or 
‘as’,!° or even ‘once...’, while simultaneous is more like *while...'. The temporal particle 
27 -mà will be shortened to 7 - -ma before the sentence-final particle 77 - -eve and is 
sometimes written as 7 - -ma in other contexts as well. It is also occasionally written 
427 -mai. It attaches to the progressive (“long”) form of the past participle. 

The simultaneous particle +2 -muñ is very common. It attaches to the present- 
tense stem (everything before the pe -ni of the citation form). Alternatively, one could 
say that it aac to the present participle witha short(ened) final vowel. The simulta- 
neous particle pj - -koš (also the converb of the verb AE 7 kurani ‘does’ ), attaches to 
the progressive/long form of the present participle, again with a shortened final vowel. 


a-stem n-stem e-stem 
P v "d ros a 
Citation form AL re TA 
X L4 = 7 
hadani annani uleni 
*makes' *comes' ‘is, lives’ 
^ € ge - c? 
Temporal AM JAA 744 
" aes 
Cwhen...') hedi-mà ai-mà uleni- -ma 
2 -ma 
. O3. 0? £ OF tao 
Simultaneous1 2-2 PI A 25A 
Cwhile.. ’) hada-mun anna-mun ule-mun 
~> -muñ 
. oz LL oz -— a» oz oe 
Simultaneous2 ~v_~ 7 I A PEDEM 


lle. 2) 
-ko$ 


hadani-ko8 


^ o 
annani-ko$ 


= o 
uleni-ko$ 


Table 8.35: Contemporaneous particles 


The locational/postural verbs CM hunnani ‘is standing’, BAAD onnani ‘is 


lying’, TA innani ‘is sitting’, and the plural "2 tibeni ‘are located) have special 
simultaneous forms in addition to those in Table: 8. 35, which mean ‘while being’. They 


19 Asin English, this temporal ‘as’ can shade off into ‘because’, as in borts ehen-vī-mā 
‘therefore’ [lit. ‘as/because [it] is thus?]. : 

20 A potential pitfall for learners is that an e-stem verb with the simultaneous 7^7 -muñ 
particle looks very much like a verbal noun with an ablative/instrumental suffix, which may be 
used to present causes or prior events, as described in Section 13.4.3. The simultaneous form 
of P2 uleni ‘is, lives’, for example, is E uļemut, while the ablative/instrumental verbal 


* o222 2 
noun is ~>+% ulumun. 
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are formed by gemination of the last stem consonant in the (third-person) present or 
converb form (in these verbs the third-person present and the converb are the same 
except for vowel length) and the addition of 37 -à (or 437 -ai). Thus they look like 
causative present participles (or converbs). These simultaneous forms are shown in 
Table 8.36. The simultaneous form of erry hunnani ‘is (standing)’ is somewhat 


exceptional, in that the ~ r of ZZ huré ‘is standing (present tense)’ geminates as PY 
tt (as does the ~ r of past tense -Ž huri when followed by 2 - -eve). This is because 
the ~ r was once ~ s (and earlier 2 t) in these words (Fritz 2002: 34), as still retained 
in the literary form of z^ huri, 2 husi.? 


Citation form Present tense Simultaneous form 


T 2 hunnani ‘is 


2? = co» ie 
=> huré 227 huttà 
Sta nding’ 
oz EXT . 
7*7 onnani ‘is lying’ $2 ove $22 ovvā 
X 
ro. l1 MEI , a sx J= co. = 
7774 innani ‘is sitting + itidé 7 inda 
X - ^ - 
vee tibeni ‘are located’ Z tibē 24.0 tibbà 
PAPA < < 


Table 8.36: Simultaneous existential verbs 


8.4 Negation of verbs 


Verbs are negated with the particle = ž nu-, which is written as a prefix on the verb, as 
in Table 8.37 (see also Section 9.1.6 and Section 12.7). If the verb is a compound, the -2 
nu- is attached to the last lexical element of the compound. Verbs that are structured 
like compounds but whose final element is no longer lexical (such as potentials with 
p! - -fane, perfects with 47 -fi, and converbs with the successive particle 73 7 -fai or 
57 -gen) do not prefix the —~ nu- to these final verbal particles but to the lexical el- 
ement prior to them. However, when 2$ gen is the converb of oL ganna(va)ni 


‘takes, buys’, as in honorifics with PAL AED vadai-gannavani ‘come/go (hon)’, it 
X ^ 


21 A correspondence between ~r and Z $ exists in a few other words as well, as in the pair of 
variants TA husa-halani and TM hura-halani for the verb meaning ‘proposes, puts 
forward'. “These two Dhivehi phonemes were once pronounced very similarly, but the ~ s has 
since become more sibilant for most Dhivehi speakers (Fritz 2002: 34). The correspondence 
between ~ r and ~ sis no longer phonologically productive, however. 
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is lexical and takes the —~ nu-, as in AEA‘ vadai-nu-gen ‘doesn’t come/go.CNV’. 
As this example shows, in the case of compounds (which are quite common—see Chap- 
ter 11), the —~ nu- is in the middle ofan orthographic word, making it easy for a learner 


to overlook. 


Category 


a-stem 


e-stem 


n-stem 


monosyllabic 


vowel initial 


vowel initial 


vowel initial 
(diphthong) 


exception 


exception + compound 


compound 


with suffixed particle 


with suffixed particle 


Table 8.37: Negated verbs 


Verb 
- = 

7" 7 kurani ‘does’ 
X 

c "n E H 
7"e libeni ‘receives’ 
X - 

ros E 
„res gannani ‘buys, 
7 
gets' 

< as , 
>> dani ‘goes 
X 


"ox 4 : , 
„ea onnani ‘is lying 
2 


2 - H 
~a uleni ‘exists’ 
X 


Oo is : , 
2— 77 ais ‘having come 
-- 


757 hadani ‘makes’ 
7 


T husa-halani 
*proposes' 

ZAR vidalu-vani ‘says 
(h hon.)’ 


AA kos-fane ‘might do 


oc aa A € . 
7" 5474 arai-gen ‘having 
2 
risen’ 


Negated form 


wu um = 
^» 7» nu-kurani ‘does not 


2 "y 3 
„er nu-libeni ‘does not 
2 4 
receive' 

"072 En 
~~-~s-~ nu-gannani ‘does 
X 
not get/buy’ 

OF as , 
~~» nu-dani ‘does not go 
X 

"oc . -e 
^7 nonnani “is not 
7 
lying’ 

€ 7 an = 6 icr 
~*~ nüleni ‘does not exist 
X 

o - "n : 
~~ n-ais ‘not having 

- 
come’ 

77 7 na-hadani ~ 
X 
7 7 nu-hadani ‘does not 
X 
make” 
c > = - 
> 2 husa-nàlani ‘does 
X 
not propose” 

4-222 vp a = 
zer». Vidalu-nu-vani 
X ^ 
‘does not say (hhon.)’ 

D -* = " 
43> nu-kos-fane ‘might 
not do’ 

oc 4 . . € 
zs arz narai-gen ‘not 

- 
having risen’ 


If the verb begins with a vowel, the vowel of the negative prefix assimilates and 
coalesces with it, creating a long vowel. If the vowel is already long (or a diphthong), 
the 2 u is simply lost, as in m E n-ais ‘having not come’. The verb AL hadani 
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‘makes’ and its involitive y5 hedeni ‘grows, is made’ are sometimes exceptional in 
that they may also trigger "assimilation, but without the coalescence of the vowels, as 
the 7 h remains, creating mieti na-hadanī ‘does not make’ and LA ne-hedeni 
*does not grow, is not made’. In TL husa-halani 'puts forward' , the 7 h is lost, 
yielding TE husa-nalani "does not put forward'. 

Examples of negated verbs are in Table 8.37. See also Section 11.1 and Section 11.2 


for negation of compound verbs and collocations and Section 12.7 for negation in sen- 
tences. 


9 Particles, Interjections, Conjunctions, and 
Discourse Markers 


This chapter considers a sampling of function words and particles, including conjunc- 
tions, interjections, and discourse markers, that are important to understanding the 
structure of sentences and the flow of discourse. By particles is meant here small non- 
inflecting function words that are usually written and pronounced as affixes on an- 
other word. Conjunctions (some of which may also be considered particles) serve to 
connect parts of sentences (constituents) and pieces of discourse, and express seman- 
tic or syntactic relationships between them. Interjections are non-inflecting, often ex- 
clamatory words that may form a complete utterance in themselves without being 
part of a larger sentence, while discourse markers (like well... and so... in English) are 
words or particles that are used with no particular semantic content to guide the flow 
of discourse. The interjections and discourse markers are peripheral to the syntax of 
the language (they don’t combine with words of other classes to make more complex 
phrases), but many of the particles mentioned in this chapter perform important syn- 
tactic functions which will be returned to in the syntax chapters (Chapter 10 through 
Chapter 13) and will be exemplified there. The Dhivehi term for the class of words that 
comprises particles, interjections, conjunctions, and discourse markers is *%3 akuru 
(which means ‘letter’ or ‘alphabet’ in other contexts). 

A few of the grammatical words and particles of Dhivehi participate in the hon- 
orific system, as described below. These are addressee-oriented honorifics, in that 
their use is triggered by the high status of the person(s) being spoken to rather than 
the person(s) being spoken about. This is in contrast to the majority of honorific usage 
in Dhivehi, which is usually referent oriented (triggered by the status of the person(s) 
spoken about). 


9.1 Particles 


Dhivehi uses a number of particles, usually written and pronounced as affixes on an- 
other word. Compared with true morphological affixes, however, these particles may 
either attach to a wider range of words or have a meaning somewhat more distinct 
from the word they attach to. Nevertheless, most of them do attach phonologically toa 
lexical word, in that they do not have their own stress and they trigger morphophono- 
logical processes, so that, for example, a word-final »5 s will become 7 h before a 
vowel-initial particle. In linguistic terminology, these particles may be called clitics.1 


1 Itcan be difficult to tell whether a grammatical morpheme is a clitic or constitutes an 
independent word, especially in written Dhivehi. Although clitics are usually written without a 
word space, the inconsistent and rather minimalist approach to word spacing that Dhivehi 
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In in-line examples clitics are shown with a hyphen at the point where they attach, 
while in interlinear examples they are connected with an equal sign in order to distin- 
guish them from other types of morphemes that may be present in the same example. 

Most Dhivehi clitics are suffixing (that is, they are enclitics), while a few are prefix- 
ing (they are proclitics). The demonstratives (described in Section 6.1) are also usually 
written as prefixes when they are used as determiners (modifying nouns) or adverbs 
(modifying verbs). 

A few grammatical morphemes in this section, such as the negative ~~ nūni ‘not’ 
presented in Section 9.1.6), are independent words rather than clitics, in that they will 
appear in a stressed position in a sentence and do not undergo morphophonological 
processes to combine them with adjoining words. 


9.1.1 Sentence-ending particle 


In standard written Dhivehi, every sentence that is not a quote ends in the particle 2; - 
-eve, written as a suffix on the last word ofthe sentence. It is used regardless of whether 
the sentence in question is a complete sentence, so long as it is set off as a complete 
utterance in the text (and is therefore followed by a period in modern Dhivehi). The 
sentence-ending particle is glossed in this grammar as END. Spoken Dhivehi and the 
most informal written Dhivehi do not use this particle. 

Although Fritz (2002: 258) analyzes 77 - -eve as historically equivalent to the parti- 
cle which marks directly quoted speech, 2 e (see Section 9.1.2 below), the use of the two 
particles is rather different in the present-day language. Sentence-ending 22- -eve 
may only occur in absolute sentence-final position and adds no semantic meaning to 
the sentence. In the modern language it simply serves as a kind of spelled-out period 
(like STOP in English telegrams), though periods are also used. Some vestige of the re- 
lationship between 22 - -eve and the quotative marker 2 e remains, however, in that 
the sentence-ending 27 - -eve may not occur on the same word as the quotative 2 e or 
the reportative $--0 (which also do not co-occur with each other). 


takes makes the absence (or even the presence) of a space an unreliable indicator. If the 
morpheme in question is vowel-initial, however, itis relatively easy to tell, both in speech and 
in writing. Not only does final — s become 7 h before a cliticizing particle, but the presence or 
absence of a word-initial 7 ‘alifu’ is also an indicator. So, for example, the verb $2 ot ‘was 
(lying)’, when taking the quotative particle 5- -ē (a clitic) becomes $7 ote, without an initial, 
‘alifu’ in the clitic, but when orthographically combined with an independent word (such as ^ 
iru ‘time’, used to make temporal subordinate clauses as when does in English), it is Zasa 
ot. iru, with a word-final £ ‘thaa-sukun’ on the first element and an initial, ‘alifu’ on the 
second element, and pronounced [oiniru], with the $ ‘thaa-sukun’ pronounced [in] as it is word 
finally before a vowel-initial word (see Section 3.5.1). 
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The use of the sentence-ending particle is one of the most obvious differences be- 
tween written and spoken Dhivehi. Even in reading aloud there is (usually) a difference 
between what is written and what is pronounced: the particle spelled 25 - -eve is usu- 
ally read aloud as [e] or may even be ignored altogether, although some speakers do 
read out the full [eve] (often more quietly than the rest of the sentence). 

Before 27- -eve, the diphthongs 79 ai and 2^ oi in verbs and their associated 
particles are shortened to 2 a and 2 o, and the long vowels 2 à and 2 @ are short- 
ened to 2 a and + e in verbs and their associated particles. Word-final 2 u is lost, 
except for in the literary first-person plural and second person 2- -mu. Nouns and 
adjectives that end in a single consonant followed by ~~ -i undergo the gemination 
and/or palatalization processes described in Section 36, but most verbs do not. The 
process does apply to se duşi ‘saw’ (creating 222^ dutt-eve), ze tibi ‘were located’ 
(creating sēde tibbeve), ze buni ‘said’, (creating 22e bufifi-eve), and a huri 
‘was (standing), (creating $2.4" hutt-eve, via the historical and literary form — husi 
‘was (standing)’), but does not apply to most other verbs, including all those that end 
in 27 -vi. 

T Infinitives and imperatives take a form that ends in a long vowel plus ~ s before 
the sentence-final particle, yielding written forms such as AA kurās-eve (meaning 
either ‘to do’ or ‘do!’) or 2,45 des-eve (meaning either ‘to give’ or 'give!"), as described 
in Section 8.3.3.4 and Section 8.3.4.1. 

After the divine imperative suffix, 5-7 -ūdē (which is used when asking God to 
do something—see Section 8.3.4.1), 22 - -eve is simply £7 -ve, yielding forms such as 


ca tos 


sanpa kuravvātidēve ‘do.HON.DIMPEND’. 


9.1.2 Quotative particles 


A guote (more or less direct) of something that one has heard for one's self and is guot- 
ing is marked with the particle 2 -ē. The 2 -ē is also used when one repeats one's self, in 
which case it naturally also conveys some emphasis. The particle 2--0 marks hearsay 
or a vaguer quote. It often has the general meaning of ‘they say’ or ‘it is alleged’, but 
it can also be used in contrast with 2 -ē to mark the switch between quoting one's 
self and quoting another person or to mark a quote embedded in another quote. The 
quotative particles usually attach to verbs, but may not occur on the same word as a 
sentence-ending +7 -eve. Thus when a quotative particle ends a sentence, the +37 
-eve is left off (and vice versa). Quotative particles are usually found on clause-final 
verbs, but may also be attached to other sentence elements whose status as a quote 
the speaker wants to stress. 

The use of 2 -& or $- -6 is common in spoken and written Dhivehi. However, it is 
also possible in writing to set off a direct quote in quotation marks (with or without 
quotative particles). In either speech or writing one can also use a complementizer 
(usually 777 kamaš, see Section 9.1.7) with a verb of speaking such as "22 vidalu- 
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vani ‘says (hhon)’ to indicate reported speech. The news genre of Dhivehi uses this 
strategy quite often. When a complementizer is used to set off what someone has said, 
a quotative particle is not used. See Section 13.3 for more on the use of quoted speech. 

After front vowels (4 e, $ e, Zi 2 i), quotative 2 -ē and $- -ð are pronounced, 


and may optionally be spelled,  ~ -yē and = -yo but are often left orthographically 
unchanged. The successive particle 73 — -fai (for which see Section 8.3.5) loses its (writ- 
ten) final vowel before % -ē, but this does not affect the pronunciation, which is 37 fa 
anyway. As with the sentence-ending particle, infinitives and imperatives to which a 
quotative particle attaches appear in a form that ends in a long vowel plus ~ s, as in 
py" kurasé (meaning either ‘““to do” or **do!”'). 

A further quotative particle, 33--ēla, conveys that people other than the speaker 
are saying such things, but that the speaker does not agree with them. As such it tends 
to be used in the context of criticism or mockery.? 337 -ēla can co-occur with %4- 
-eve (as it usually does in writing), or with Z -ē or $- -6. When attached to a vowel- 
final word, it takes the form +57 -yola. If the final vowel of the word is Z2 -i, such as 


2c 


vee $ jehuni ‘was struck’, the result will sometimes be sads ~-iyyola, asin Meli 
jehuniyyola, but this rule of spelling is often ignored (and there is no significant dif- 
ference in pronunciation between the two spellings). An example of 357 -0la used in 
a sentence is in 13.41. 


9.1.3 Question particles 


There are several particles in Dhivehi that serve to mark a sentence as a question. 

The suffixing particle = - -ta and its honorific equivalent $7 -td are the most com- 
mon question particles in speech. The honorific $- -tō is used when asking a question 
of (rather than about) a high-status individual (a person meriting either mid-level or 
high-level honorifics). The 2 - -ta and $- -tō particles are suffixed to the last word of 
the particular constituent of the sentence that is being asked about, or at the end of the 
sentence. When a sentence contains an interrogative pronoun (such as BLY kihinek 
‘how, how much’- see Section 6.4 for interrogative pronouns), $--ta may be left off, 
but p - -to is not, because it is needed to mark the honorific status of the question. +7 
-ta is not used in formal writing, but $- -tō is. ($7 -tō is also a complementizer of 
doubt, see Section 9.1.7.) 

The two other question particles are  hē and 2 baa, which do not have honorific 
variants. In speech, 2 he is used to quote or repeat a question. This can be emphasized 
as > heyye. The written sentence-final form of 2 hé is 27227 heyy-eve, which is 


»» 


2 Reynolds (2003: 56) glosses this as ‘suffix indicating “they say” without referring to the 
disagreement of the current speaker. In including the disagreement | am following the 
explanation given to me by a native speaker. 
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used in place of £7 -ta to ask questions in writing (as implied above in the discussion 
of sentence-final and quotative particles, quoted/repeated forms and written forms are 
often quite similar for historical reasons). 2 he can also be used to make exclamations. 
> baa, which is often 27 bava in writing, carries a sense of presenting a question rather 
than outright asking it, analogous to expressions in English such as I wonder if... or I 
wonder who.... 

For more on questions and exclamations in Dhivehi, see Section 12.8.1. For dis- 
course markers that create tag questions and/or solicit agreement, see Section 9.4. 


9.1.4 Copula 


The particle 2a --akiis a statement of equivalence, called a copula. It links the subject 
to a noun phrase predicate. The copula will translate as various forms of the English 
copular verb be depending on its context, but it is not a verb in Dhivehi. It displays 
no verbal inflection (such as for for tense or person) and it is placed differently in a 
sentence than a verb, coming directly after the subject noun phrase rather than at the 
end of the sentence. Its form when used with demonstratives is simply ~ 4 À,asin 2^ e- 
i ‘that is’. With demonstratives ending in 7 i, the vowels merge, yielding z mi ‘this i is’ 
and + ti ‘that by you is’. This is usually, but not invariably, reflected in the spelling as 
well as the pronunciation. The shorter 27 -ī copula is also used in combination witha 
few other words, most notably those introducing explanatory sentences, as described 
further in Section 9.2. 2 -iis also used as a focus marker on predicate adjectives (for 
which see Section 12.5). The Z2 -ifocus marker and the 2 -icopula are considered the 
same morpheme by Fritz (2002), with the z^ --akiform of the copula being considered 


a combination of the unspecified suffix 22 - -aku and the focus marker/copula »” -i; 
this grammar remains agnostic on this point. i 

The use of the copula is illustrated in Section 12.1.2. It is used specifically to equate 
two noun phrases. It is not used to link a subject noun phrase to an adjective (as in 
English The house is big); such sentences require neither a verb nor a copula in Dhivehi, 
as explained further in Section 12.1.1. In some languages, such as English, the copula 
is also used to express existence or the state of being located in a particular place. 
Dhivehi does not use its copula in this way but rather uses a number of different verbs 
to express existence and/or location (see Section 12.6). 


3 | follow Dixon (2010: 158—162) in considering a verb that marks existence and/or location but 
is not used to make statements of equivalence (or identity in his words) or of attribution to not 
be a copula, although the copulas of some languages (such as English) also play these roles. 
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9.1.5 Emphatic particles 


The particle -£57 -ves is the most commonly used emphatic particle. It adds a mean- 
ing of ‘too, also’, or ‘even’, as in „5? ma-veš ‘me too’. While in some cases it is trans- 
latable as ‘also’ or ‘even’, in other uses it conveys an emphasis that is unlikely to be 
explicitly translated into English. After certain words ending in .4~ -e, ^2 - -ves may 
be contracted to just 7 s. Thus -2£% kommes is a contracted form of 35.27 
komme-ves ‘some or other’, and 77 vures is a contracted form of -.3.= vure-ves 
‘even compared to’. These contractions are very common in speech but less so in writ- 
ing. 

The particle 7 - -me also has an emphatic meaning. In several of its most common 
uses it has been lexicalized. Thus it attaches to £% kon ‘which?’ to produce 2,77 
komme 'some or other, whichever', as discussed more fully in Section 6.5. When Pa 
-me attaches to ey kitak 'how many?’ the result means ‘several’ (with an indefinite 


noun) or ‘however (much/many)’ with a concessive verb. With 2.2 ek, 5- -me forms 
2^7 emme ‘a single, the most’. With ^5 deñ ‘then’, it creates 2,5 deme just now’. 
However, >7 -me is sometimes also used in a more general (non-lexicalized) emphatic 
- c0ecc77 o "m : , 
sense, as in 2777222 hama-ehen-me ‘just like that (emph)’. 
The particle 2 -& (which looks like the quotative particle) also serves as an em- 
. . . ac o c . o = E 
phasis marker on a particular element of a sentence, as in 7/777» de-tin_mihek-é 
2 4 


‘(just) two-three people’. However, it does not have the inclusive ‘also’ sense of -£57 
-ves. 

Demonstratives are given the emphatic particle 22- -ok, as in 22.2 e-ok ‘that 
there' and BAZ mi-ok ‘this here’. The 22 ok is derived from the verb 2.7 ot, past tense 
of TM onnani ‘is (lying)’.* As discussed further in Section 12.6.1, past tense forms 


of locational verbs such as mierā onnani tend to be have present-tense meaning 
when they are used existentially. An example of an emphatic demonstrative is given 
in 12.71. 


9.1.6 Negative particles 


There are three main negative morphemes in Dhivehi. The most common is -2 nu-, 
which is written as a prefix on verbs, whether they be finite, nonfinite, or even verbal 
nouns. Its use with verbs is discussed more fully in Section 8.4. Occasionally it attaches 
Zor > =< , Zor A« , - 2 
toa non-verb, such as v= nurakka ‘danger’, from 772 - rakka ‘safety’; or »-~—~ nu- 
X 


4 Thisisas explained by a native speaker, who pointed out that BAZ mi-ok [miyo?] is easier to 
say than +57 mi-ot [miyoi?]. 
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sida ‘indirect, not straight’, from Fe sida ‘straight’; or LAM Le nu-kiyamanteri 
‘disobedient’, from_~<~3.4+ kiyamanteri ‘obedient’. 

The other two hegative morphemes are independent words and are often (but 
not always, given the vagaries of Dhivehi word spacing) written as such. Existence 
is negated with ~~ net ‘there is not’; and equivalence, the ascription of attributes (in 
nonverbal sentences), or sentences with focus verbs are negated with “~~ nan ‘not’. 
+ net has a corresponding verb, T neteni ‘is absent’ (created from $^ net ‘there 
is not’ via back-formation, according to Reynolds 2003) and could thus be considered 
a verb in the modern language. 

In the standard language of Malé, verbal negation in finite clauses requires neg- 
ative concord on the verb’s complement and/or other nearby constituents. This nega- 
tive concord is achieved by means of another series of suffixes and particles. Negation 
in nonfinite clauses does not require negative concord. When negative concord is re- 
quired, nouns in the scope of a negative verb or negation particle will take 22 - -ek 
or 72- -aku (the indefinite and unspecified inflections, also used elsewhere in nouns, 
as described in Section 5.2). Adjectives will take 437 -ek, though they do not take in- 
definite inflection for any purpose other than negative concord. 

Verbs are usually themselves the negated element, but certain verb forms may oc- 
cur in the scope of the negation on other verbs or of the sentence-negating particles 
~~ nan ‘not’ or $< net ‘there is not’. When such a verb is in the focus form (past, 
present, or future, all of which end in 2 =-ī), it will take A --ki, as do the demonstrative- 


copula combinations (so that 29 e-ī 'that is becomes ga e-i-ki). The full copula, 
2a - -aki, remains unaffected. Infinitives in the scope of negation lose their final 7 


-h, lengthen the previous vowel, and add +7 -ka§ (so that, for example, 452 hada 
‘to make’ becomes £7.57 hadākaš in a negative context, which makes it look like a 
dative noun in the unspecified inflection). Other verbs in the scope of negation usu- 
ally take 22 - -ek. Verbs ending with the successive particle 45 - -fai may take 2--kà 
but this is prescriptively frowned on, and 24” -ek is preferred. Either way, the 45 T 
-fai will shorten (orthographically) to 37 -fa. The number of elements in a sentence 
that take negative concord is a matter of emphasis. For more on the use of negation in 
sentences, see Section 12.7. 

The Arabic negative prefix — Ž lā- is found on some loanwords, such as ^»? lā- 


2 2 


dini ‘irreligious’. The Urdu/Persian negative prefix "= bē is also used on some loan- 
words, as in 3 AA bē-insāfu ‘unjust, injustice’ (from 7 AA, insafu ‘justice’) and 
PELIS be-adabi ;ll- mannered' (from 25a adabi ‘respectful’). These borrowed nega- 
tive prefixes are not used on verbs and: are not used as sentence negation. 

The word 2 Be hila ‘at all’ serves to emphasize negation. An example is given in 
12.111. 
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9.1.7 Complementizers 


To allow clauses to be the complements of verbs (as in he was hungry in John said that 
he was hungry), Dhivehi uses a number of different grammatical words and particles. 
These complementizers include 777 kama$ and 452» kamugai (the dative and loca- 
tive of the noun ^7 kam ‘deed’, respectively) for active verbs like 2 vidalu-vani 
‘says (hhon)’. For the IN-verb A efigeni ‘knows’, the direct case form, +3 kar 


is used instead. As an IN- yer. of passive experience, c engeni ‘knows’ takes a 
dative case subject and a direct case object. A clausal complement i is also assigned the 
direct case via its complementizer, ^^» kam. Verbs of speech, such as wre bunani 


‘says’ and 122. vidalu-vani ‘says (high-hon)’, are active verbs that ākā direct-case 
subjects and assign their complement clauses non-direct cases. 

The complementizer ~~~ -heni, which in other contexts means ‘like, in the man- 
ner of’, is usually used with ZZ hivani ‘thinks’. The noun +? tañ ‘place’ is used as 


a complementizer with verbs of seeing, and the noun 772 vāhaka ‘story, speech, ut- 
terance’ is used as a complementizer for verbs that introduce something someone has 
said. 

Where there is doubt involved in the complement clause (as in English comple- 
mentizers if and whether), Vie -to is used. Thus gr -tō can be either an honorific 
guestion particle (as described in Section 9.1.3), or a complementizer of guestioning 
or doubt. 

See Section 13.2 for complex sentences that use complementizers. 


9.1.8 Particle of present relevance 


The prefixing particle 727 eba- is combined with verbs or noun-verb compounds to 
convey that an action or state is presently going on. It most commonly precedes a verb 
(e.g., Īsas? Z2eba hddanjehé ‘still need to find’) or a noun-verb compound (e.g., 
A» 9-2"? 24 eba masakkat kurē ‘still working [lit. still doing work]’), where it 
is often but not always written as a prefix. A common application is to the locational 
verbs of posture Cu hunnani ‘is (standing), ZA innani ‘is (sitting)’, and 
MA onnani ‘is (lying)’), which are used in their past tense when forming present 
existential/ locational clauses. Presumably this use of the past tense arises because in 
order to be, say, sitting somewhere, one has to have previously sat down. The particle 
-34 eba- is used to indicate that such verbs are meant to be interpreted as present- 
tense existentials. (For more on the use of locational and existential verbs, see Section 
12.6.) The final vowel of 722 eba- is not given its own syllable if the following verb is 
vowel initial. Thus, for example, 7772.7 eba.in ‘still sitting’ is pronounced [ebae:n] in 
Malē, as it would be if the word were monomorphemic. 
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-24 eba- is also often used with the present tense to indicate that one is just about 
to do something, just as the English word presently can be used to mean ‘soon’ rather 
then literally ‘at present’. Thus the use of such a construction can either mean that one 
is in the middle of doing something or that one is just about to do it. 


9.1.9 Adverbial subordination particles 


There are several particles that serve to mark concepts such as timing, manner, rea- 
son, and conditionality. Because they also serve to mark subordinate clauses, they are 
presented briefly here and also (with full-sentence examples) in Section 13.4. 


9.1.9.1 Timing particles 

The time when something began is marked with the suffixing particle *-£2- -ssure, 
which has the alternative form ^» — ^ - -fisure. This particle can follow the past pro- 
gressive form of a verb, as ink ms fesuni-ssure ‘since [it] began’, or a noun that 
refers either directly or indirectly to time, as in AA iyyeiüsure ‘since yester- 
day' or LU $229 adamuge fanu-ssure ‘since Adam’. This particle marks only 
times, not reasons (unlike the word since in English). 

A similar particle is $ --tà, which is generally translated as 'since' or 'fromthe time 
of’ if it follows a participle. The particle £5 defi ‘then’ (also a discourse connective— 
see Section 9.2), means ‘until’ when it follows an infinitive, and means ‘while’ when it 
follows a participle. 

The noun Ža iru ‘time’ can serve to create an adverbial clause of timing, which 
will take the form of a participial clause modifying the noun — iru ‘time’. 

A number of timing particles that attach specifically to particular verb forms are 
presented in Section 8.3.5. For sentences that contain the timing particles of this sec- 
tion and of Section 8.3.5, see Section 13.4.2. 


9.1.9.2 Manner particles 
Manner adverbials can be created with 24- -heñ or Aad fadain. Used in this way, 
they both mean ‘as, like, in the manner (of)’. FAAI fadain is the ablative/instrumen- 
tal of 57 fada ‘manner’. ~ -hen is also used as a complementizer with certain verbs, 
as mentioned in Section 9.1.7. 

For examples of these particles used in sentences, see Section 13.4.4. 


9.1.9.3 Reason particle 
Reasons are marked with the particle 7 -tī attached to a participle. For the use of this 
particle in sentences, see Section 13.4.3. 
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9.1.9.4 Conditional and concessive particles 

Conditional clauses are signalled by the use of either the suffixing particle Bag) 
-(i)yyā or the independent conditional particle 2^ nama ‘if’. The suffixing condi- 
tional Ba) -(i)yyà usually attaches to verbs, specifically to past participles and 
perfect participles. An allomorph, &- -fia attaches to what looks like the infinitive, 
but may be better understood as a coalescence of the ‘long form’ present progressive 
participle and Bag) -(i)yya. Conditionals cannot be considered exclusively verbal 
morphemes, however. Bala) -(i)yya may also be found with adjectives or the inde- 
pendent negative particles ~~ nūni '[is] not’ and .2~ net ‘there is not’. The indepen- 
dent conditional > nama ‘if’ follows a much wider range of constituents, including 
adjectival, copular, negative, or participial clauses, or non-clausal phrases. 

Conditionals with present participles (for 2^ nama ‘if’) or present progressive 
participles (for alai" -(i)yyā) have an ongoing or habitual reading (‘if [it] is happen- 
ing’), while conditionals with perfect participles imply that the event has not yet hap- 
pened (‘if [it] were to happen’), and conditionals with past participles have a past (‘if it 
happened’) or counterfactual reading (‘if [it] had happened’). The difference in mean- 
ing between > nama ‘if’ and Bag) -(i)yyà is subtle. Initial inquiry suggests that 
als -(i)yyà has a more positive sense, such that it could be translated ‘if and when 
it happens' rather than the more hypothetical ‘if it happens’, but more work is needed 
on this. 

The conditional particle AA) -(i)yyà, as mentioned, may be suffixed to partici- 
ples, adjectives or independent negative particles, as in AAT ko§fi-yya ‘if [one] 
were to do’, 33 + bod-iyya ‘if [it is] big’ or Bari nūn-iyyā 'if [itis] not'. When at- 
tached to present progressive participles it coalesces to yield the form &- -fià, as in 
e 77 kuraññā ‘if [one] is doing', making it appear as though it is attached to the in- 
finitive. Sometimes the particle 72 - -muni is added to the conditional (after the. 36J- 
-(i)yyà), but this makes no difference to the meaning and is prescriptively frowned on. 
By contrast, the occasional use of 2- -mu in this context is considered “fancy.” 

Like conditionals, concessive clauses, meaning ‘even if’, ‘although’, or ‘despite’, 
can be marked either with a suffix or with an independent word. The suffixing conces- 
sive particle, 37 -as, is attached to past participles as well as to predicate adjectives 
and the sentence negators ~~ nai ‘not’ and $^ net ‘there is not’. When appended to 
two consecutive phrases, the concessive means ‘whether... or...’. If it follows an adjec- 
tive preceded by 27» kitamme ‘several’, the result means ‘however...’ or ‘no matter 
how...’ (where *...' indícates the relevant adjective). 


5 Verbs, adjectives, and independent negative particles constitute a class in Dhivehi, in the 
sense that all of them can serve as the predicator in a sentence. They can also all take 
conditional and concessive suffixing particles, as described in this section. 
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The independent concessive particle is ^22. namaves ‘although’, often writ- 
ten as a separate word. It follows the final word of a dependent clause or phrase. In 
sentence-initial position, however, 522^ namaves means ‘but’ or ‘however’ (put 
another way, it has the same meaning as ever, but the ‘although’ then refers to the 
previous sentence—a concept expressed in English with a sentence-initial but or how- 
ever). 

For conditionals and concessives used in sentences, see Section 13.4.1. 


9.2 Conjunctions and discourse connectives 


Noun phrases and infinitives are co-ordinated with the suffixing particle 45 - -ài 'and', 
which attaches to the head noun, while categories other than noun phrases are co- 
ordinated with pi adi *also'.6 Disjunction is expressed by %5 nuvata ‘or’, as de- 
scribed more fully in Section 10.2. Another disjunctive conjunction is ~~ nüni, which 
can translate as ‘or’ or ‘if not’. In slightly different usage it can also be translated as 
‘but not’ or ‘except’, following what it is excluding. sro menuvi and 4397 Ž fiyavai 
also mean ‘except’ or ‘besides’. zu menuvi is used at the adverbial and clausal level 


(see Section 13.5), and 22,5.» fiyavai is used in noun phrases (see Section 10.5.2). 

At the sentence level, a number of conjunctions or discourse connectives are used 
to maintain the flow of discourse from one sentence to the next. Additive information 
is indicated by beginning sentences with 24 adi ‘also’ or 5 den ‘then, next’. In for- 
mal writing ^ adi ‘also’ is more common, while £5 den ‘then, next’ is very common 
in speech. pi adi may also be used to supplement the noun-phrase co-ordinating 
particle 25 - -ai ‘and’ (see Section 10.2). More syntactically complex expressions are 
also used in the function of connecting sentences, a common example being “#2952 
mige_iturun ‘additionally (lit. additionally of this)’. A disjunctive meaning between 
sentences can be obtained by starting the second one with TA ehen-nüni 'if not, 


asī CU toa A : 2 
otherwise’, which is also sometimes used sentence internally as a stronger form of ~~ 
X 
nūnī (‘or otherwise’ as compared to just ‘or’). Contrast with previously stated informa- 
. . . . . ocr Z € , Oo Cs OEE 
tion is marked by beginning sentences with ——22.7^ namaves ‘however’, — 227-777 
o 7 š ovee v H 2272€ 
ehen-namaves ‘nevertheless’, — +» ehenas ‘nevertheless’, or » >», ekamaku or 
its shorter version, 27.7 ekamu ‘but’. 
A conclusion stated in one sentence but based on information given in the pre- 
. . : . š . o27 occ o 9 «1: 
vious sentence(s) is marked by beginning it with ^2»77 ehen-kamun ‘lit. from 
. . . c o - - . . . . 
the fact [of it being] like that’, 227477 eheñ-vīmā ‘lit. as [it] is like that’ (or 227777 
X 2 


ehen-vima), or 2^7? ehen-ve ‘lit. [it] being like that’ (or sometimes 55273 eheñ- 


6 However, verbs and verb phrases (other than verbal nouns and infinitives) may not be 
co-ordinated. See Section 13.1. 
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vegen), which all mean ‘therefore’. Conditional conclusions (analogous to English If 
so...) are made with conditional forms created from 477 ehen ‘that way, thus’ and 


cococc 


conditional forms of the verb ~$ vani ‘is, becomes’, and include > 825. 3 ehen- 
X 


oc oce czocococc 


vejjenama, A ERA ehen-vejjiyya (also spelled »z222~ ~~ ehen-vejjeyya), 
and 22» ehen-viyyā. 

As the previous paragraph demonstrates, many Dhivehi discourse connectives are 
created from 245 ehen ‘like that, thus’. The previous information is described as 
‘that’, and the situation it describes is summed up as ‘thus/that way’. A number of 
these discourse connectives may sometimes also be expressed with AZ mihen ‘like 
this’ or even occasionally +» tihen ‘like that by you’ (said in response to something 
one’s addressee has said). This is generally true of those that express a logical connec- 
tion (such as ‘therefore’ or ‘if so’) but not of those that express a disjunction (such as 
‘nevertheless’ or ‘otherwise’), which are only made from „zs eheni ‘like that, thus’, 
which contains the third-person demonstrative. Overall, the -5 e- ‘DEM?’ forms are 
more common, even when first- and second-person demonstratives are possible. 

Explanations are prefaced with words using the short form of the copula (intro- 
duced in Section 9.1.4), such as 24 e-i that is...’, AA ehen-i ‘that is because...’, and 


ces ebah-i ‘that is to say...’ (from -> bas ‘word’). The full copula is used with vasa 
egot-aki ‘[it’s] that way because...’ (from 5 got ‘way, manner’). Clarifications may be 
prefaced with Z9 mi-buni 'DEMt1-said' (‘I said/meant’), and they are requested with 


mp ti-buni? 'DEM2-said' (‘you said/meant?"). 


9.3 Interjections 


Interjections are non-inflecting words that do not participate in larger syntactic phrases 
but nevertheless play a semantic role in the discourse. Interjections are anomalous in 
Dhivehi in that they allow nasalized vowels. 

Of the interjections, some very important ones are words for ‘yes’ and ‘no’. Agree- 
ment in Dhivehi is expressed with the plain/non-honorific ~ al *yes' (sometimes ^ 
a), with the mid-level honorific 227 labba ‘yes (mid hon)’, or with the high honorific 
3 ade ‘yes (high hon)'.” As with other honorifics in this particular chapter, the use 
of honorific words for ‘yes’ depends on the status of the person spoken to and not the 
status of the person spoken about. In other words, they are addressee-oriented hon- 
orifics. 5% ade ‘yes!’ is also used rhetorically in formal writing when emphasizing a 


7 The fact that a different word for ‘yes’ exists at each honorific level (including the plain level, 
for a total of three words), while many other aspects of the Dhivehi honorific system have only 
two separate values may be why these words are used to name the honorific levels, mid-level 


honorific speech being termed 74225227 labba-duruvurh ‘yes-come/go (mid hon)’ and high 


honorific speech being termed ARSA 22 ade-vadaigatum 'yes-come/go (high hon)’. 
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point, similar to English Indeed! (In general, very formal writing uses high addressee- 
oriented honorifics.) 

The negative interjection is ~~ nūnē ‘no’ or the less emphatic (and thus more 
polite) ~~ nih ‘no’. The latter also functions as one form of sentence negation, as 
mentioned in Section 9.1.6. When contradicting what someone has said (rather than 
answering a question), É na ‘no’ may be used instead. An informal vocal gesture of 
dissent is ~~. uňhū ‘uh-unh’. The “empty noonu” in 2 uüihü marks nasalization 
of the vowel, as it also does in ~% ai ‘yes’. 

The affirmative and negative interjections in Dhivehi affirm or deny (respectively) 
what someone has asked in the polarity in which it was originally asked. Thus if a 
question is negative, asking if something is not the case, an affirmative interjection 
will affirm that it is not the case, while a negative interjection will indicate that it is, 
after all, the case. For example, the answer 227 labba ‘yes (mid hon)’ to the question 
of Do you not have any children? means that one does not in fact have any children. 

Words that convey the equivalent of ‘please’ are ~~ nikarh and +2 ale. How- 
ever, these words are not used as routinely as please is in English. 92 32 heyo- 
nuvane expresses pleading (like English ‘I beg of you’), but can be confusing to a 
learner because it appears to mean ‘[it] won’t be good’. Thanks is expressed with the 
Urdu loanword 4.4.~+-2 shukuriyya ‘thank you’ and is replied to with the Urdu 27.23 
maruhaba you're welcome'. 

2277 maruhaba ‘welcome’ is also used to express welcome to guests. When leav- 
ing, guests say Z2 midani ‘lit. DEM1-is going’ as ‘good-bye’. The formal Arabic greet- 
ing BLAIS 22522 assalam "alaikuri ‘peace be with you’ and its reply, p 
22 22» va'alaikumussalàm ‘and with you be peace', are used when people meet, 
especially in formal situations. 

Other interjections are mostly properties of the spoken language. A nasal sound 
made with the lips closed, >>» hmm, is used to express agreement. This is analogous 
in function to English mm-hmm, not to the hmm that English speakers use to show that 
they are thinking or unsure about something. The interjection 92 et (or 2 ē) may be 
used to attract someone's attention, like hey in English. Such a call (or being called 
by name) will receive the answer 25 ot. Another attention-getting interjection is 4.2.4 
eok ‘look there!’ (or BA2 miok ‘look here!’), which in other contexts just means ‘that 
there’ (or ‘this here’). When first seeing someone, one might say ym anha, or v 
aha, meaning something like ‘ah, here you are’, especially if one is surprised to see 
the person. Other interjections include $72 asta ‘oh!’ for surprise (or its short form 
»5 5 as), nad ain ‘huh?’ for a lack of understanding, APIA addoi ‘ouch!’ as a cry of 
pain, and +3 ale , a flexible interjection that means ‘oops’, ‘oh dear”, or ‘sorry!’ 
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9.4 Discourse markers 


Discourse markers are considered here to be words that are used with very little or no 
specific semantic meaning but that serve a pragmatic function in the discourse, such 
as soliciting the hearer's agreement or signaling a change of topic. These are primarily 
features of spoken discourse but may sometimes be used in very informal writing as 
well. 

The discourse marker +7 -dó is used very frequently to solicit the agreement of the 
addressee. Its use is remarkably similar to the Canadian English discourse marker eh? 
and is frequently cited by speakers as overused in the speech of modern young people. 
The honorific form of $- -dö is 2.25 detto. The particle sr ingé, derived from the 
verb MÀ etigenī ‘is known’, is also used to solicit the agreement or cooperation of 


the addressee, much like you know? or OK? in English. In honorific speech, D - -to is 
added, to make £5-, ifigé-td. While Í- -dē and ~s ifigé appear to be question 
markers, they often do not evoke an explicit, verbal response, though a response of 
22^ hmm would be perfectly appropriate. 

Tag questions (like isn't it? in English), which also solicit agreement from the lis- 
tener, may be formed by appending 7452.5 - -eknu or 7472.2 - -eknuñ to the sentence. 
The latter form may be supplemented with 57 -dó. A shorter form, ~~ -nu (like the 
negation particle, but placed after the verb) may also be used. The 2.7 ek which begins 
the longer form of the tag question is the indefinite negative concord marker, which 
is used because negative expressions require an indefinite context. Thus theoretically 
the 2 ek is a negative concord marker added to the expression that the tag question 
is about, while the ~ - -nu is the negation that triggers the presence of the 2.7 ek. This 
accounts for the spelling 772.2 - -eknu rather than 2 - -ennu. In speech the 2.34- 
-eknu may be added to any word the speaker wishes to evoke agreement about, rather 
than just the last word in a sentence. 

A longer way of making tag questions is to combine the sentence-negation marker 
^ nūni ‘not’ with the question marker £ - -ta or $--tó (the latter for honorific usage) 
or the written 2.5.35 heyy-eve, so as to add + nünta ‘is it not?’ or 2 nüntó 
‘is it not (hon)? or 2,227 77 nünheyy-eve ‘is it not.END?’ to the end of the sentence. 
See Section 12.8.1 for examples. 

Understanding may be expressed by the listener with + eheii-ta or its hon- 
orific 2,2 22 ehefi-to. A longer version, ^77" 7? ehefi-ta. vani, may also be used. Al- 
though these expressions have the form of questions meaning ‘Is that so?’ or ‘Really?’— 
and indeed they can mean that—they are usually not intended as questions and mean 
something more like ‘Ah!’ or ‘I see’. They acknowledge the receipt of information. 

The question word bie koba, which otherwise means ‘what’ or ‘where’, is also 
used to introduce topics, similar to the function of So, ... or Weil, ... in English. The lex- 
icalized phrase Z9 ma, buni ‘lit. I said’ is also used to introduce a topic (though in 
other contexts it continues to mean simply ‘I said"). Learners should note the differ- 
ence between ze? ma_buni ‘lit. I said’, which introduces a topic, and wes mi-buni 
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‘DEM1-said’, which means ‘T meant’ and is used to introduce a clarification. Syntac- 
tically speaking, es ma_buni ‘lit. I said’ and "A mi-buni ‘DEM1-said’ would be 
expected to mean ‘the same thing, given that first- person demonstratives are often used 
in place of first-person pronouns. 

Words that are used to fill pauses and to continue speaking despite not knowing 
exactly what to say (analogous to English um, like, and yeah) include Z mi ‘lit. this is’; 


2*7 anek ‘lit. the other’, whose second vowel is often drawn out to produce £3 ané; 
c -w . 
and_~% ani ‘lit. yes’. 


10 Noun Phrases 


Dhivehi noun phrases contain at minimum a head noun. They may also contain de- 
monstratives, adjectives, quantifiers, genitive noun phrases, postpositional phrases, 
comparative or exclusionary phrases, infinitival phrases, and/or participial clauses. 
They may be conjoined with other noun phrases by co-ordinating or disjunctive parti- 
cles. Noun phrases whose head nouns are verbal nouns have some properties in com- 
mon with full clauses, including the ability to take noun phrases as complements, as 
will be returned to in Section 10.6. 

Noun phrases perform a number of functions within sentences. In the direct case 
(see Section 5.3 for case, which is expressed on the head noun), they may be subjects or 
objects. In the dative case, they express goals or beneficiaries, or serve as the subjects 
of verbs of non-volitional action or of ability. In the locative case they express locations 
of various sorts, including figurative ones. In the ablative/instrumental they express 
sources, means, methods, and reasons. In the genitive or sociative case, and/or as the 
objects of postpositions, they express a number of relationships to other nouns. They 
may also express times. Some nouns function as complementizers, so that the result- 
ing noun phrase serves the function of a complement clause. This chapter is devoted 
to the internal structure of noun phrases; the use of noun phrases within clauses is 
covered in Chapter 12 and Chapter 13. 


10.1 Noun phrase elements and their order 


Like other phrases in Dhivehi, noun phrases are head final, meaning that the noun 
comes at the end of its phrase. Genitive phrases, postpositional phrases, demonstra- 
tives, adjectives, and quantifiers all come before the head noun, generally in that order. 
Modifying participial clauses do as well; these will be discussed further in Section 10.3. 
A few nouns may take infinitive complements, which also precede the noun; these are 
discussed further in Section 10.4. 


10.1.1 Quantifiers 


When there are several elements preceding the head noun, they usually come in a par- 
ticular order. A numeric quantifier, if present, will normally be the closest to the noun; 
thus it will usually be the last thing encountered before the noun. Numeric quantifiers 
are often written without a space between them and the noun, especially if they are 
very short (as in 22 ek ‘one’ and 5 de 'two'); but a space is also not unusual. The 
spacing in the following examples is maintained from the original sources. Example 
10.1 shows the numeric quantifier preceded by a demonstrative, as it is in English. As 
example 10.2 shows, however, a numeric quantifier will generally occur after an adjec- 
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tive, unlike in English. The numeric quantifier occurring after a genitive noun phrase 
is shown in 10.3. 


(10.1) 


(10.2) 


(10.3) 


or c 
IEP? 
- 


mi=de_ras 
DEM1=two_island 
‘these two islands’ (HD) 


PAA LPC A VIO PR Dn 
^ ^" + ^ 


bidesi — titi kulum.teri-ri 
foreign three athlete-PL 


‘the three foreign athletes’ (MI) 


o2 ovr “Or o caot c 
PEINS VAA 49 SOAR 702 
rd ^ pt wt 


divehi rājjē-ge tin lakka rayyitu-n 
Dhivehi country-GEN three hundred.thousand citizen-PL 
‘the Maldives’ three hundred thousand citizens’ (MN) 


Occasionally the numeric quantifier is found before an adjective, particularly in 
certain expressions, such as sev Zorn anheh kudih ‘female children, girls’ in 
10.4. Inacase like this, it appears that the adjective and noun have formed a compound. 
When the adjective +3 añheñ ‘female’ occurs with a different noun, it more often 
precedes the quantifier, as in 10.5. 


(10.4) 


(10.5) 


o 2 oc ove vo 
PY POS PAP tX 
^ 


kuda de anhen kudi-n 
small two female child-PL 


‘the two small girls’ (HD) 


o co220 oc or 2xcoc 
PALL SSS uA AIPA 
^ - 


emme_moļu anhen tin_kuļum.teri-n 
single_excellent female three_athlete-PL 


‘the three best female athletes’ (HD) 


Some expressions vary in whether a guantifier can be interposed between the ad- 
jective and the noun. An exampleis g y LE siyasi pati ‘political party’, for which 
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10.6 and 10.7 give two different orders. It may be 2j m siyasi pati is in the pro- 
cess of forming a compound. It may also be that numeric quantifiers are sometimes 
moved from their typical location for rhetorical effect. 


< < 
(10.6) met maz PAA 


hataru siyāsī  pātī-n 
four political party-PL 


‘the four political parties’ (HD) 


(10.7) “west res —^-— 


siyasi hataru pātī-n 
political four party-PL 


‘the four political parties’ (HD) 


Non-numeric quantifiers are often placed in the same position as numeric quanti- 
fiers, next to the noun, as illustrated in 10.8 through 10.13. 


(10.8) ALL 


mi-hurihà kam-ek 
DEM1=all_action-INDF 


‘all these actions’ (HD) 


o27072 4 Ea EDL? I 
(10.9) “36445 vec SKY RS 
Pd 


sarukaru-ge hurihà muazzafu-n 
government-GEN all employee-PL 


‘all the government’s employees’ (HD) 
(10.10) LA 242 $E 
rājjē-ge baek rašraš 
country-GEN some island -REDUP 
‘some of the country's (various) islands’ (HD) 


(10.11) Jem AAB LP 


muhimmu baek sūfāsūfi 
important some small.creatures 


‘some important small creatures’ (MN) 
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(10.12) 


(10.13) 


o coc o^ coz c 
PLDA PATAP AAA S 
7 "s 


divehi komme rayyit-ek-ves 
Maldivian every  citizen-INDF-EMPH 


*every Maldivian citizen' (HD) 


occt Pd I! 020c oc cz 
AL OTITA AVY GAAAS APA oto 
- wt ^ 


bodeti etak gellum-tak-ak-āi aniyā-tak-ek 
big.PL numerous damage-PL-UNSP-CONJ injury-PL-INDF 


‘numerous great damages and injuries’ (HD) 


However, non-numeric quantifiers are somewhat more prone to appearing in other 
positions than numeric quantifiers are, depending on the rhetorical context and de- 
sired effect. As shown in 10.14 and 10.15, the non-numeric quantifier may sometimes 
be separated from the noun by an adjective. Compare 10.15 with 10.13. 


(10.14) 


(10.15) 


ocroso ss 27 "7" 4 2 
Mop Wd wA 
^ 


hurihā raīgaļu masakkat-tak-ek 
all good work-PL-INDF 


‘all good work’ (HD) 


AV EIA oto APA 
P4 - 


etak bodeti aniyā-tak-ek 
numerous big.PL injury-PL-INDF 


‘numerous great injuries’ (HD) 


10.1.2 Adjectives 


Besides a quantifier, an adjective will be the next closest to the noun, preceded by 
any genitive or demonstrative. Examples 10.16 and 10.17 show genitive noun phrases 
preceding adjectives. Common, short adjectives may fail to have a space after them. 


z E2LS coc 


(10.16) 34 — $304.90 
V ^ ^ 


ketterikamu-ge foni ^ natijà 
patience-GEN sweet result 


*the sweet results of patience' (KN) 
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227 * “oO cs = 


(10.17) ss PASEL SARS 


haviru-ge hitgaimu vagutu 
evening-GEN pleasant time 


‘the pleasant time of the evening’ (VN) 


Examples of adjectives with a preceding demonstrative are shown in 10.18 and 


10.19. 


ocz2rm 


(10.18) geo toz 


mi=bodu_bajet 
DEM1=big_budget 


‘this big budget’ (HD) 
(10.19) 6-35.54 


e=digu_mesej 
DEM3=long_message 


‘that long message’ (HD) 
The order of adjectives with respect to each other can be surprising to a learner, as 


10.20 and 10.21 illustrate. 


(10.20) 232% e$ 245 
e=kuda lobi darifulu 


DEM3=small darling child 
‘that darling little child’ (KN) 


o2 24 4 c ovo 
(10.21) > 5 BOT 
X ^ ^ 


ikhlāsteri rangaļu mīhun 
sincere good people 
‘good, sincere people’ (HD) 
However, the order of adjectives is somewhat variable and seems to depend on 
emphasis. Compare 10.22 and 10.23 with 10.24 and 10.25. 


- cz 70 


(10.22) Bd sË ^. 


jismānī — bodeti aniyā 
physical big.PL injury 
‘great physical injuries’ (HD) 
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OCL DILI cz a 
(10.23) svežk»e ete Jrg 
7 24 


türikhi bodeti badalu-tak-ek 
historic big.PL change-PL-INDF 


‘big historic changes’ (HD) 


oc l ” ^0 cz 
(10.24) arena rezes ete 
7 Z 27 


bodeti jismānī aniyā-tak-ek 
big.PL physical injury-PL-INDF 


‘great physical injuries’ (HD) 


ocs227 7.0 cz 
(10.25) svežt>o e-i4 ete 
2 4 42 


bodeti ingilābī badalu-tak-ek 
big.PL revolutionary change-PL-INDF 


‘big revolutionary changes’ (HD) 


Adjectives or adjectival phrases modifying a single noun can be co-ordinated with 
pi adi ‘and, also’, although as the previous examples show, single-word adjectives 


do not require an explicit co-ordinator. 
(10.26) 36 223-24 piš ps 3423 
muhimmu adi  bodeti islāhu-tak-ek 
important and big.PL reform-PL-INDF 


*big and important reforms' (HD) 


oc co za [^ d OAL 4 20 2 [^ d 
(10.27) 22» sorro Fr FESI? PA Dre? rp 
Pd Pd d Pd 
varas muhimmu adi mi=vagut-as varag benumteri kam-ek 
action-INDF 


very important and DEMi-time-DAT very needed 


‘a very important and presently much-needed action’ (MI) 


Adjectival phrases may be co-ordinated with participial phrases. See also Section 
10.3.2 for more complex adjectival modifiers of this sort. 


ot 2 a 2227 " 20 2 coc 
(10.28) eo ew4-—- PI PI? PIA 
Pd Pd Pd 


emme muhimmu adi  javàbu nu-libe 
single important and answer NEG-receive.PRS.PTCP question 


suvālu 


*the most important, and unanswered, guestion (HD) 
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10.13 Demonstratives 


A demonstrative will be closer to the noun than a genitive, as shown in 10.29, but will 
occur before an adjective or quantifier, as in 10.30 and above in 10.1, 10.8, 10.18, and 


10.19. 


(10.29) 


(10.30) 


2€ cr o0c7Z 
zr seroii 
wt 


palamentu-ge ^ mi=votu 
parliament-GEN DEM1=vote 


‘this vote of parliament’ (HD) 


coz c "424742 coc? 2-7 
CANAL IP RYRYD d"2t79$ 524 
427 ^ 


alugaridu-men-ge mi=kuda~kuda divehi ràjje 
1DEFR-PL-GEN DEM1=small~REDUP Dhivehi country 


‘this tiny little Maldives of ours’ (HD) 


10.1.4 Genitives and other phrases 


Genitives are found at the beginning of noun phrases, before demonstratives, adjec- 
tives, or quantifiers, as in 10.30. As well as indicating possession, genitives are used 
to relate properties to the head noun that are themselves described by nouns, such 
as measurements and optionally colors (colors may also be used adjectivally, directly 


modifying the noun). 


(10.31) a243 EL 


258 


8 mitar-ge bodu badi 
8 meter-GEN big gun 


*8-meter cannons’ (HD) 


€ 2420-7 


(10.32) $ 5 3ž APR 


rai kulai-cge bodu de 16 
red color-GEN big two eye 


*two big red eyes' (VN) 


Occasionally a noun phrase will contain yet other phrases, such as postpositional 
phrases, as in 10.33. Such phrases are more likely if the head noun refers to an action 
(and is thus either a verbal noun or semantically similar to a verbal noun), as in 10.34, 
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or contains a quantifier, as in 10.35. The genitive will also precede such a phrase, which 
will in turn precede a demonstrative, as in 10.34. 


(10.33) 


(10.34) 


(10.35) 


octoe 24 C44, 00 2 
IAPA? BA AES YA 
D d / * 


olimpik cātar-ā khilāfu māddā-ek 
Olympic charter against matter-INDF 
‘a matter contrary to the Olympic charter’ (HD) 


ov 2777 22 | 4 ot o c22707 o2o0- 2227 
APAZAZ iii + PÍA 424045 0-94 74242 
^ ^ X - 


maumünu abdul gayyūmu-ge islam dīn-ā khilāfu 
Maumoon Abdul Gayoom-GEN Islam religion-SOC against 


mi= amalu-tak 
DEMactivity-PL 


‘these activities of Maumoon Abdul Gayoom’s against the Islamic religion’ 
(HD) 


O c2 co??? coz o cc ca 
— 94444944 DIELY 4449 SA 
2 a 


é-ge tere-in komme kulum.teri-aku=ves 
DEM3-GEN within-ABL every athlete-UNSP=EMPH 


‘every athlete among them’ (HD) 


10.1.5 Overall order 


The overall order within a noun phrase is genitive, postpositional phrase, demonstra- 
tive, adjective, quantifier, noun, with some variability in the placement of non-numeric 
quantifiers. However, it is a rare noun phrase that contains all these elements. Some 
examples of noun phrases that contain at least three types of modifiers are in 10.36 
through 10.38. Additionally, examples 10.30 and 10.34 also contain three kinds of mod- 


ifiers. 


O EII 4 2 ctor 


(10.36) 222427 DAI meram 
Pd Pd Pd 


mi=nu.rakkāteri hurihā hamalā-ek 
DEMI-dangerous all attack-INDF 


*all these dangerous attacks” (HD) 


Conjunction and disjunction 
o oor a Pd 222 07 ca > 
(10.37) ZSIS KS FIE? Sp 


duniyē-ge mashhūru gina kulum.teri-n 
world-GEN famous many athlete-PL 


‘many of the world’s famous athletes’ (HD) 


E 22-7 


(10.38) ier re žē SHAE 


japān-uge bodu tin  siti-ek 
Japan-GEN big three city-INDF 


‘three big Japanese cities’ (HD) 
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Noun phrases may be co-ordinated with the suffixing co-ordinating particle 25 ~ -ai or 


2 -à. This particle looks like the sociative case suffix, and is evidently historically re- 
lated to it, the suffix having probably developed from the particle (Cain and Gair 2000: 
18). However, the co-ordinating particle may be added to a noun that is already marked 
with another case (though it doesn't have to—see example 10.41), while the sociative 
case cannot. It can also be attached to an infinitive verb. In 10.40, for example, the 
conjunctive particle is attached to a verbal noun in the dative case. Prescriptively, the 
co-ordinating particle is 25 - -Ai and the sociative marker is 27 -à, but the distinction 


is often ignored in practice. 


oco- c Zo Fa oc c 
(10.39) Tu PLEA. P MIRA PTI P 
c 


de firihet darī-nn=di de anhen dari-n 
two male child.PL=CONJ two female child.PL 


‘two sons and two daughters’ (KN) 


OL 2222 2-4 i cr? 24227 
(10.40) ADASI MAL see» 22742 
A ir 2 


ma'ulümatu dinum-as=āi khiyālu falu_kurum-as 


information give.VN-DAT=CONJ idea publication_do.VN-DAT 


‘to give information and to publish ideas’ (DA) 


When more than two noun phrases are conjoined, all but the last are followed by 
25 ~ -ai, and 2a adi ‘and, also’ is often added before the last noun phrase (in addition 


to the 25 - äi, as shown in 10.41. The ^ adi 'and, also' is not obligatory, however, 
as illustrated i in 10.42. Commas may or may not be used, as these two examples also 
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illustrate. Example 10.41 also demonstrates that in a negative context the „or -ài may 
still be used, unlike in English, where or is used (as in I didn't get apples or oranges). 
Example 10.41 also serves as a good example of how English words may be difficult to 
identify in Dhivehi texts. 


4^ o7-7c o c ^*oooc 72 o o27c ^42 ooc 


Ti 
(10.41) 2 se Ko PBRS AAT EMLMAMA SEBAYA ISO 
Pd Pd Pd Dd - Pd P d - 


(10.42) 


cc coeczzz c OL0 og 
‘GEPCAAV SI SITAAV TOO 
z 


teks bilu-gai ekaunting rikuafments=āi kepital 

tax bill-LOC accounting requirements-CONJ capital 

elavans=@i adi  benkrapsi-ge vāhaka-ek=net=eve 
allowance=CONJ also bankruptcy-GEN speech-INDF=NEG=END 
‘There is no mention in the tax bill of accounting requirements, capital 
allowance, or bankruptcy.’ (HD) 


* 4 co: oc? b 27 4-40 "7000-7 oo 
UOS APAS AB AZXPZAQOAY ASIJ UuML—Tes4t457]97 
2 2 - - PE - A 4g - 
oz cl? o 2a 
n y rtm ap 
ingrīdiants=di, min-tak=di, barumin=ai 
ingredients=CONJ measurement-PL=CONJ, weight=CONJ 
ufeddi qaum=4i, tarikh=ai,  benuh kuráne goi 


produce.PST.PTCP nation=CONJ date=CONJ need do.FUT.PTCP way 


*the ingredients, size, weight, producing country, date, and usage' (MN) 


Long lists of noun phrases are sometimes conjoined simply by commas, with 2^4 
adi ‘and, also’ before the last one, as in English. 


(10.43) 


cc c 1 g gov g L1 L CA A A Bw 
arsti 54 dXX (G— 2 “OA AR ye TD ASS 2 

2 ve 27 24 X " 4 ^ 
mi hataru musaļu-ge nam-aki filási, malasi, X kilàti 


DEM1 four rabbit-GEN name=COP Filaasee Malaasee Kilaathee 
adi pilāsī=eve 
also Pilaasee=END 


‘These four rabbits’ names were Filaasee, Malaasee, Kilaathee, and 
Pilaasee.' (PB) 


The disjunctive is conveyed by +9 nuvata ‘or’ or by ~~ nüni ‘or, if not’. 
X 


(10.44) 


o7 o0? ovo mr? ZO? rr oc 
SAP IAS 250 499927" BAI 25 4947" BAS SP 200 
4-2 


200 sifigiret nuvata 25 sutta nuvata 250 grām dur.fat 
200 cigarette or 25 cigar or 250 gram tobacco 


‘200 cigarettes or 25 cigars or 250 grams tobacco’ (HD) 
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oc = o^ 
(10.45) zeme v zr 
^ ^" 2 - 


handi nūnī jinni-ek 
spirit or genie-INDF 


‘a spirit or genie’ (VN) 


While the co-ordinating particle 25 - -ài may occur in the context of negation, as 
in example 10.41, the disjunctive 27.7 nuvata ‘or’ may as well. 


OC.” S at ae SOC BS caot ro ra o a a 
(10.46) ss rk 29K ASAI RA SUAM sp Jm IA PAP 
Pd Pd < ” Pd „ Pd 
c c oc? Occ E ow 


ww AZOQ 745975927769 
- ^ 


miadu irigirési-n ^ benum vani rajje-ge atol-ek-gai 
today English-PL need be.PRS.FOC country-GEN atoll-INDF-LOC 
nuvatu ras-ek-gai vazani.veri-ve=gen tibum-ek 

or island-INDF-LOC settle-CNV-SUCC be.located.VN-INDF 
nūn=eve. 

NEG=END 


‘Today the English do not want to be settled on an atoll or an island of the 
country [Maldives].’ (MI) 


10.3 Noun-modifying clauses 


Noun phrases may contain full clauses within them. These clauses may be participial, 
adjectival, or negative, but they do not contain finite verbs (inflected for both person 
and tense). Otherwise, the internal structure of these clauses is like other clauses, dis- 
cussed more in Chapter 12 and Chapter 13. This section discusses their role in noun 
phrases. 


10.3.1 Participles and participial clauses 


Participles are partially inflected verb forms that are used to modify nouns. Dhivehi 
participles convey tense (past, present, or future), but not person. They often look like 
third-person forms of the verb and may therefore be confusing for a learner, but if a 
verb directly precedes a noun it is likely to be a participle. An apparent mismatch of 
person (a first-person subject with an apparently third-person verb) is also an indica- 
tion that one has encountered a participle. The morphology of participles is described 
in Section 8.3.2. 
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Participles play a large role in Dhivehi syntax. The language has no relative pro- 
nouns, so it has no relative clauses as such. Instead, such concepts are expressed with 
participial clauses. In other words, Dhivehi uses the participle (noun-modifying) form 
of the verb rather than relative pronouns to connect such a description to the noun. 
While in English we may say either a man-eating shark or a shark who eats people, 
only the first type of construction is used in Dhivehi and only the second is used in 
English when the description is more than a word or two long. The fact that Dhivehi 
participial clauses always come before the noun they describe can make them very dif- 
ficult for English speakers to mentally process, habituated as they are to processing 
such information after the noun it describes. English participles have only past and 
present forms, but Dhivehi also has future participles, exemplified in 10.50. 

The use of participial clauses in Dhivehi is very similar to that of Sinhala, but is 
unlike the relative-correlative constructions of other Indo-Aryan languages. In this re- 
spect Dhivehi and Sinhala resemble their Dravidian neighbors rather than their Indo- 
Ayran relatives (Gair 1998 [1982]: 10-11). One important difference between Dhivehi 
and Sinhala, however, is that Dhivehi has a future participle but Sinhala only distin- 
guishes past and non-past participles (Gair 1998 [1976]: 204—205). On the other hand, 
the nearby Dravidian languages Tamil and Malayalam also have a future participle 
(Annamalai and Steever 1998: 113, Krishnamurti 2003: 338). 

The following are some examples of Dhivehi participial clauses. 


ocs 42 272222 o277 oz? Og 
(10.47) sav KY LORRY MEALA FIPA 


āmmu-ko$  aharun hukuru duvahu kurā kam-ek 
general-ADV 1.PL Friday_day do.PRS.PTCP action-INDF 


‘something we usually do on Fridays’ (SC) 


(10.48) TAM ART PAA 


e-fada ku$-tak kurā mihuüi 
DEM3-kind crime-PL do.PRS.PTCP people 


‘people who commit such crimes [lit. such crimes doing people]’ (HD) 


oc27 22 o^ ge o22 
(10.49) sēra Kas e» PS 
^ 


vatu-n — kanát.a$  liyunu akur-ek 
left-ABL right-DAT write.PST.PTCP script-INDF 


*a script which was written from left to right [lit. a from left to right written 
script]’ (DA) 
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OCL OLS! L cac? asa 
(10.50) 2era? rA» 9592 
Pd 


mi-vagutu kurevéne masakkat-ek 
DEM1=time be.done.FUT.PTCP work-INDF 


‘work which will be done at this time’ (HD) 


Participial clauses precede quantifiers (10.51), demonstratives (10.52), and adjec- 
tives (10.53) that describe the same noun. 


Í 
(10.51) 253 222 244% ue 
7 4 2272 z 
‘ali mūsā didi — iyuvvi hataru fot-ek 


Ali Moosa Didi write.HON.PST.PTCP four book-INDF 
‘four books which Ali Moosa Didi wrote’ (MI) 


oc b 44740722 o 2 
(10.52) 205 45494 rev 
Pd Pd Pd 


kurih ^ ufaddavàá-fai và mi-bod 
earlier created. HON.CNV-SUCC be.PTCP DEM1=board 


*this board which was previously created' (HD) 


rot + 220c co ovr < c? - o 2 Ca“ Zor 
(10.53) 55ra 44 FƏ? AA ARA SEY AA AAA PHYO 
Pd Pd Pd t Pd 


Rn 
banda acē-āi dima-in karidu-ge adi-as iyye 
Banda Aceh-SOC direction-ABL sea-GEN bottom-DAT yesterday 


menduru ai bāru.gada bim helum 

midday come.PST.PTCP strong earth_shake.VN 

‘the strong earthquake which came to the sea floor from the direction of 
Banda Aceh midday yesterday’ (MI) 


As illustrated in 10.54, more than one participial clause may describe the same 
noun by the syntactic operation of clause chaining described more fully in Section 


13.1. 
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cococ c227c oz?t 4 ovr dg occ Ov000C e247 77 1986 
(10.54) swara aerem PABBA MVP SALAD 
2 ^ Z 
oc ge e 
AL? 444-97 OF 
X sed uf 


1986 vana_aharu-ge vold kap ājentīnā-aš 
1986 th year-GEN — World Cup Argentina-DAT 


kàmiyàbu ko$ di e-gaumu-ge emmeri-ge lobi 
success do.CNV give.CNV DEM3=nation-GEN everyone-GEN love 
libi-fai và mih-ek 


receive.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.PTCP person-INDF 


*a person who won the 1986 World Cup for Argentina and is loved by 
everyone of that nation' (HD) 


In English, who, that, and which are very common relative pronouns, but where 
and when may also introduce relative clauses. These latter kinds of clauses will also 
be participial in Dhivehi. 


(10.55) JS AAAA sro Mame uL 
7 LF z 


mihun  diri.ule baek ra$~rasu-gai 
people live.PRS.PTCP some island REDUP-LOC 


‘on some islands where people live [i.e., on some inhabited islands]’ (HD) 


Inside noun phrases, Dhivehi usually uses participial clauses rather than bare 
locative noun phrases to express location. The result is that the language uses more 
verbs (specifically participles) than it would otherwise, contributing to an overall im- 
pression that the language is entirely made of nouns and verbs. For example, the par- 
ticiple ~7 huri ‘was (standing) in 10.56 puts the locative expression in a participial 
clause. Doing so disambiguates the locative, making it clear that it modifies the noun, 
as barelocatives may occur as modifiers of verbs. With the participle, itis clear that itis 
the banyan tree which is being described as having been in the forest, not the digging 
of the hole. 


occzoz s cocz- Fx 2 ar 4 Of 
(10.56) LLL Kay SASSY ke FI AS t4» 
ge - - PA X 
jangalī gai huri bodu nika_gah-ek-ge 


forest LOC be(.standing).PST.PTCP big banyan_tree-INDF-GEN 


kairī horu_kone=gen 
near hole_dig.CNV=SUCC 


‘having dug the hole near a big banyan tree which was in the forest’ (PB) 


Sometimes, however, bare locatives do occur within noun phrases, as example 
10.57 (also repeated as 10.77) demonstrates. In this specific case, the locative seems to 
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be triggered by the quantifier 2^7 komme ‘every, some’, analogous to the way quanti- 
fiers trigger the use of postpositional phrases inside noun phrases (illustrated in 10.35). 
Bare locatives also occur with verbal nouns, for which see Section 10.6. 


oc rocs cox a? o2 "coc 1 L cc 
(10.57) —— 2A sev sons I2 ASEAS APIF FP 
Pd aa < Pd Pd Pd 
mále fiyavai, ràjje-gai mihun  diri.ule konme 


Malé except country-LOC people live.PRS.PTCP every 


ras-ek-gai=ves 
island-INDF-LOC=EMPH 


‘on every inhabited island in the country except Malé’ (HD) 


10.3.2 Adjectival and negative clauses 


As described further in Section 12.1, adjectives can serve as predicators in sentences. 
They may also do so in noun-modifying clauses. Because such clauses do not contain 
participles, they are not technically participial clauses. However, they have the same 
structure, namely that of a clause which precedes and modifies a noun. The following 
is an example. 


E^ L1 coc o2 
(10.58) sea Hs zs rs 
Z " 


mihun emme gina atolu 
people single many atoll 


‘the most populous atoll [lit. the atoll whose people are the most]’ (MN) 


As mentioned in Section 6.73.1, some compound adjectives, such as 3435 agu- 
heyo ‘inexpensive’ (from 52 agu ‘price’ and 4” heyo ‘good’), appear to have been 
lexicalized from such adjectival clauses. 

The negatives + nūn '[is] not’ and $^ net ‘[there is] no(t} can also serve as 
predicators, and can thus also head a noun-modifying clause, as in the following ex- 
amples. See Section 12.7.1 and Section 12.72 for the sentential use of these negatives. 


"occ OD 222 na €777 4 27 
(10.59) 25D em, KH ss 445 SIPSIT? 2 
^ ^ ^ ^ 


mi musaļu-taku-ge ge-ài mā duru niin hisāb-ek-gai 
DEM1 rabbit-PL-GEN house-SOC great far NEG place-INDF-LOC 


‘in a place not too far from these rabbits’ home’ (PB) 
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c€cc2 OLLE dt o c270 


(10.60) 22-2 rez» A 


hitvaru_net mih-à de fahar-a$ maru, ve-eve 
courage NEG person-DEF two time-ADV dead be.PRS.3-END 


‘The person who does not have courage dies twice.’ (HD) 


10.3.3 Generic noun phrases as free relatives 


In English, relative pronouns may be used to construct free relatives, that is, relative 
clauses that do not modify a head other than the relative pronoun itself, as in They do 
what Mother says. Since Dhivehi does not have relative pronouns, free relatives also do 
not exist in the language. However, generic nouns (see Section 5.5 for generic nouns) 


with modifying participial clauses fill the role of free relatives. 


o22 ococ acor? 


(10.61) eee ISIA z24- 
bunari_jehé ecc-ek bunurit 
say.INF_must.PRS.PTCP thing-INDF saying 


‘saying what has to be said’ (HD) 


e¢cecer7 PF ocvo2427 vos - 


(10.62) AP sver PP PA 
w. 


adi mamma manā_kurā_kam-ek 
Also mother forbidden_do.PRS.PTCP_action-INDF 
nu=kure=eve 

NEG=do.PRS.3=END 


‘And [they] do not do what [their] mother forbids.’ (PB) 


ac c c aoc Au m 2c Orbos OLLI o2 


ccro 
(10.63) seen ISAE S94 PF S92? IÈ FEOS YA 
PEE z X " 


z 
musalu fen_dē 


kulliaka$ jabbā-a$ fenunī 
suddenly Jabbaar-DAT see.PST.FOC rabbit water_give.PRS.PTCP 
eti-ge tere-gai ii tan-eve 


thing-GEN inside-LOC sit.PST.PTCP place-END 
‘Suddenly Jabbaar saw where the rabbit sat in the watering can.’ (PB) 
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10.4 Infinitive complements of nouns 


Some nouns allow an infinitive complement. In the examples below, the noun and 
its infinitive complement is shown, as well as the verb of which the noun is itself a 
complement. It is possible that in at least some such cases the infinitive should best 
be considered the complement of a compound verb of which the noun is a part (see 
Section 11.1 for compound verbs). 


€ 702 o_orz 
(10.64) Hossa? rm 
2 4 


osonnan hudda libeni 
lie.down.INF permission receive.PRS.FOC 


‘receives permission to lie down’ (HD) 


ctoc 270 o^7202 
(10.65) as FEI LR 


cáp kuran Odaru devvāne 
printing do.INF order give.HON.FUT.3 


‘will give the order to print’ (HD) 


Certain adjectives may also take infinitive complements. 


(10.66) #52 243 AGA, 


hingan fasēha nu=vānē 
administer.INF easy  NEG=be.FUT.PTCP 


*will not be easy to administer (HD) 


10.5 Comparisons and exclusions 


Noun phrases may include comparisons and exclusions. The words that signal these 
functions, such as 57 fada ‘manner’ or 225» fiyavai 'except, besides' behave some- 
what like postpositions, in that they take a noun phrase complement and relate it to 
the head noun. However, unlike the postpositions covered in Section 71, they do not 
assign case to their complement.! These comparative and exclusionary words may also 
take participial clauses as their complements. This section considers comparisons and 
exclusions made inside a noun phrase. For similar constructions at the clausal level, 
see Section 13.5. 


1 Or, alternatively, they assign direct case to their objects. Since direct case is unmarked, the 
two statements are equivalent. 
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10.5.1 Comparative noun phrases 


Comparisons within noun phrases are marked with the comparative word 727 kahala 
‘kind, sort’ or 4% fada ‘manner’ or the ablative/instrumental ~72-2.~ nisbatun ‘in 
comparison (with)’. These words take either noun phrases (including demonstrative 
pronouns) or participial clauses as their complements. The following examples demon- 
strate noun phrase complements. 


(10.67) 


(10.68) 


(10.69) 


(10.70) 


(10.71) 


occ PA 
ALAS PAZ 


mi=fada hdlat-ek 
DEMi=manner situation-INDF 


‘a situation like this’ (MI) 


O22214 2 4774co42 c 
APIAS PY PYPSBAAY OY 
Pd Pd Pd 
divehi ràjje fada kudi qaumu-tak 
Dhivehi country manner small.PL nation-PL 


*small nations like the Maldives' (HD) 


O EL? 2? OYE ve 
AAPYV IY ALA ALVI 
2 


mi-kahala etak nukutā-ek 
DEM1=sort numerous point-PL 


‘numerous points of this sort’ (MN) 


SALA XL OP MAB AP OR 
ASV EIS PA ALVIPAZLAA 
a 


addu atolu kahala  atolu-tak-ugai 
Addu Atoll sort atoll-PL-LOC 


‘in atolls such as Addu Atoll’ (HD) 


27 c4 2 o27 0 ce27x 
SA sj 499) SAFE 
Fa ^ 


dolaru-ge nisbatu-n rufiyā-ge agu 
dollar-GEN comparison-ABL rufiyaa-GEN value 


‘the value of the rufiyaa as compared to the dollar’ (HD) 


Comparisons may also be made with participial clauses, as in the following exam- 


ples. 
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OEP ELS ww [d o2? o2? or 
(10.72) 2228»^ FLY KY AIHA rte 
^ » z 


rayyitun ummidu kuri kahala hama.jehum-ek 
citizens hope do.PST.PTCP sort arrange. VN-INDF 


‘an arrangement of the sort the citizens hoped for’ (HD) 


(10.73) 4445 giro SI RA AA 
faruhipia | e buna fada biruveti ecc-ek 
Faruhiyyaa DEM3 say.PRS.PTCP manner fearful thing-INDF 


‘a fearsome thing such as Faruhiyyaa mentioned’ (VN) 


Alonglist used as a comparison will tend to follow the comma style of conjunction 
and may (or may not) leave out the 2^ adi ‘and, also’. In 10.74, the single use of the 
co-ordinating particle 247 -āi serves to link Sanskrit and the other North Indian lan- 
guages more closely, as in the English translation. Otherwise the elements are simply 
co-ordinated with commas. 


2 
(10.74) sr RM siu MEAT quur rep AF 
^ - - ^ P 


o^-o-s 440-7 
sosro 9—0 


fārisī bas, sanskrit bah=āi, uturu indiyā-ge 
Persian language Sanskrit language=CONJ north India-GEN 
bas, afghanistān-uge bas_fada basbas 
language Afghanistan-GEN language_manner languages REDUP 


‘languages such as Persian, Sanskrit and the north Indian languages, and 
the languages of Afghanistan’ (MI) 


(10.75) “ee $9225 DSA BF Ada +3 eA EL 
P “2g - - 
emerikā, cainā, libiya adi izrēl fada nufūzu.gada 
America China Libya and Israel manner influential 
gaumu-tak-uge sababu-n 
nation-PL-GEN reason-ABL 


“because of influential nations like America, China, Libya, and Israel’ (MI) 


As 10.73 and 10.75 show, the comparison precedes other elements of the noun 
phrase, such as adjectives, as it is the entire rest of the noun phrase that is included 
in the comparison (‘fearful things’ in 10.73 and ‘influential nations’ in 10.75). Example 
10.76 further illustrates this. 
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org = cz 22 2-470 co A 7*2 7 4 oz 
(10.76) 29-25 sie GA PAIDA PÍ DESS Irere 
X ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


bosniā harigurama fada insāniyyat=ā khilāfu bodeti 
Bosnia war manner humanity=SOC against big.PL 
jarīmā-tak 
crime-PL 


‘great crimes against humanity such as the Bosnian War’ (MI) 


10.5.2 Exclusionary noun phrases 


Exclusion is marked with 437) 4 fiyavai ‘except, besides’, as in the following example 
(repeated from 10.57). 


o c LO Ef ua D K: ue o2 "coc rr cd cg 
(10.77) sss ark IM» FAAP I2 ASEAS ALË FF 
Pd aa < 7 Pd Pd 


male fiyavai, rājjē-gai mihun  diri.ule konme 
Malé except country-LOC people live.PRS.PTCP every 
ras-ek-gai=ves 

island-INDF-LOC=EMPH 


‘on every inhabited island in the country except Malé [lit. on every island 
on which people live in the country, except for Malé]’ (HD) 


Like comparisons, exclusionary phrases precede all other elements of the noun 
phrase, as the contrast being made is with the entire rest of the phrase. 


10.6 Verbal noun phrases 


The foregoing sections focus on noun phrases which are headed by nouns that are 
not verbal nouns. Those headed by verbal nouns are somewhat different from typical 
noun phrases. A verbal noun is a nonfinite form of a verb that refers to the action of 
the verb and fills the role of a noun in a clause (see Section 8.3.3.3). Common uses 
of verbal nouns are as subjects and as complements of other verbs, though as 10.78 
shows, they may also be the objects of postpositions. As appropriate to their role in a 
given sentence, they will take case suffixes like regular nouns. However, verbal nouns 
retain some of their verbal attributes, and so phrases built on verbal nouns have verb- 
phrase-like qualities, including the ability to take direct and indirect objects (as in 
10.79) and to take the same adverbials (such as the locative noun phrases in 10.80) as 
the corresponding verbs. 


(10.78) 


(10.79) 


(10.80) 
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ros»? - :2C 


IVEFIPPNIJSIV ASSY? 
^ Para 477 7 


mi-kohu-gai kiyavaidinum-as-takai 
DEMtcourse-LOC teaching.VN-DAT-for 


‘for the sake of teaching this course’ (HD) 


o2 O47 027072 0o720- 
AAUP uA APSA 
^ 7 


mi-haqqu-tak muazzafu-nn-aš — dinum 
DEMti-right-PL employee-PL-DAT give.VN 


‘giving these rights to employees’ (HD) 


ove ocr an qd 
APS AAG ASP AZ 
g "d 


mi-rasu-gai jal-ek hedum 
DEM1island-LOC jail-INDF make.VN 


‘building a jail on this island’ (HD) 


Like infinitive phrases, verbal noun phrases may also serve as complements in 
noun phrases headed by other nouns, in which case they will be in the genitive case. 


(10.81) 


(10.82) 


o^ ov c220 ODLI - cro 7 
IVA DATA QUAL MM ABA ZOO 
P 2 X PA 2 
Sulha-veri siyāsī harakāt hingumu-ge minivan-kam 


peace-ADJZ political activity administerVN-GEN free-NMLZ 


*the freedom to conduct peaceful political activities' (MI) 


OL OLL LL c2202 oz 
LOVALI? 42044725 LŽ 
Pd 


fot  liyuvvumu-ge masakkat 
book write.HON.VN-GEN work 


*the work of writing books' (MI) 


11 Compound Verbs, Verbal Collocations, and 
Verbal Complexes 


This chapter turns to verbal syntax: how the collocation of verbs with nouns, with 
other verbs, and with nonfinite verbal clauses creates constructions with specific func- 
tions in Dhivehi. Three kinds of verbal constructions are considered here, distinguished 
by the syntactic integration of their components. First are those that are created at a 
very local syntactic level, such that the individual pieces of the construction are not 
separable except by affixes or clitics on the individual components (such as indefinite 
markers and negative or emphatic particles). These are termed compounds here. The 
second kind are those that may be separated by a successive particle (as well as nega- 
tion); these are termed collocations. The third type operate at a larger syntactic level, 
in that the individual pieces may be removed from adjacency with each other in focus 
constructions. These are termed verbal complexes here. 

In many cases the examples are given in the sections below with the inflecting 
verb in the present progressive (citation) form. However, as all the examples are based 
on corpus texts or utterances (or occasionally elicited examples), examples not in the 
citation form have been left as they have been found, with only minor spelling adjust- 
ments for such things as the omission of the sentence-ending particle (which is only 
relevant to the citation of a complete sentence). Present-tense focus verbs and present 
progressive verbs look identical (see Section 8.3.2.1); they are glossed separately in 
the examples depending on their use in the original sentences. In longer examples, 
the relevant verbs are highlighted in bold in the transliteration, the gloss, and (where 
relevant) the translation to make the examples more accessible. 


11.1 Noun-verb compounds 


Unlike English, but like its South Asian relatives and neighbors, Dhivehi does not cre- 
ate or borrow new verbs. Thus one cannot use a new word, like Google, as a verb. In- 
stead, Dhivehi uses nouns or adjectives and combines them with certain verbs known 
as verbalizers or light verbs. The term verbalizer is preferred here to distinguish such 
verbs from another kind of light verb, introduced in Section 11.2. The most common 
verbs used in this verbalizing function are TA kurani ‘does’ and z* vani ‘is, be- 


comes, happens'. The verb ^» kurani is used to make active or transitive verbs, 
X 


. 2: . .. . mn c -* * 
while ~$ vani is used to make inactive or intransitive verbs.! The verb —5 deni ‘gives’ 
X z 


1 The distinction between active/transitive verbs and inactive/intransitive verbs is not always 
a clean one, but it can be said that? vanī ‘is, becomes, happens’ creates verbal compounds 
- 


that are on the whole less active than those created by nee kurani ‘does’. For example, 
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is also moderately common in this capacity, and ~% lani ‘puts’ also occurs sometimes. 
Such noun- or adjective- verb compounds are vety common, as they are the only way 
to incorporate loanwords into the verbal system of Dhivehi, though they are not used 
exclusively with loanwords. In writing there is usually no space left between such a 
noun/adjective and the verb, but this is not a hard and fast rule, as the following ex- 
amples (with spacing preserved from the original sources) show. Sometimes, as in 11.2, 
the loanword was neither a noun nor an adjective in the original language, but it is fill- 
ing the role of one in the Dhivehi construction. 


(111) AZZ 2327 
> 


islāh kurum 
reform doVN 


‘reforming’ (HD) 


or?2 0 Le 7o 


(11.2) xy e 428p 


praivetaiz kurum 
privatize doVN 


‘privatizing’ (HD) 


(11.3) pre 


bénurn_kurani 
use_do.PRS.FOC 


‘uses’ (SC) 


(114) ~3-23 


fās_vanī 
passed_be.PRS.PROG 


‘is passing, is passed’ (HD) 


coz dae I 


(11.5) d up etre 


nasēhatteri vi 
advice.ADJZ be.PST.3 
*advised/instructed' (PB) 


| 242 4 


~s 9^2» kamiyabu vani ‘is successful’ means ‘succeeds’ or ‘wins’ and is used (for example) 
X ^ 


in the context of winning an election, but nae 252 kamiyabu kurani is used to refer to the 
Ld 
more vigorous activity of winning a sports game. 


(11.6) 


(11.7) 


cost 
PUY ror 
X 


sābas_denī 


praise_give.PRS.PROG 


‘is praising’ (HD) 
420 


AA LI 
+ 


vētu_lanī 
vote_put.PRS.FOC 


‘votes’ 
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A number of other verbs, such as ~~~ gannani ‘takes, buys’ and the others 
below, are regularly found with certain nouns to form compounds where an English 
speaker might expect a single verb. However, these other verbs are not productively 
used to incorporate loanwords. The verb MS gannani usually means ‘buys’ when 
it stands alone in the modern language; however, historically it meant ‘takes’ or ‘gets’, 
and that meaning is preserved when it it used in compounds. 


(11.8) 


(11.9) 


(11.10) 


(11.11) 


ros»? 
AES SO 
X PA 


biru gannani 


fear take.PRS.PROG 


‘is frightened’ (HD) 


ros 444 
yu VSI 
z 


vāhaka dakkani 


speech show.PRS.PROG 


‘is speaking’ (HD) 
PAE +9 
badi_jahan 

gun, strike.INF 
*to shoot' (SC) 
ARM 


kus_talan 
whining _beat.INF 


‘to whine’ (PB) 
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All such noun-verb compounds are negated by prefixing the negative particle —~ 
nu- to the actual verb, not to the compound as a whole. This is true whether or not there 
is an orthographic space between the noun and the verb. When there is no space, as in 
11.12, learners may find the negative easy to miss. The inclusion of an indefinite marker 
(required for the negation of a finite verb, see Section 12.7) makes spacing between the 
two elements of the compound more likely. 


(11.12) L2 Az 


hàma nu-kurevunu 
open NEG-be.done.PST.PTCP 


*was not disclosed' (HD) 


ctor? oc 


(11.13) wis aro 


bir-ek nu=gannāne 
fear-INDF NEG=take.FUT.3 


‘will not be afraid’ (HD) 


cet oce 


(11.14) re ses 


vot-ek nu=lane 
vote-INDF NEG=put.FUT.3 


‘will not vote’ (HD) 


11.2 Verb-verb compounds and collocations 


Verbs combine with converbs at a number of levels. The two closest of those, in which 
the converb may not be separated from the inflected verb by the creation of a focus 
construction, are discussed in this section.? The inflected verbs in these constructions 
are known as light verbs (though not as verbalizers in this usage, which is reserved for 
the verbs in the noun/adjective-verb compounds presented in Section 11.1) or as vector 
verbs or explicator verbs. The term light verb derives from the fact that such verbs add 
only a nuance of meaning to the construction rather than the full lexical meaning that 
these verbs have when they are used alone. Thus these verbs are considered seman- 
tically “bleached” or “light.” While the light verb receives the inflection appropriate 


2 For converb-verb complexes that convey aspect, see Section 11.3.1.1. Other uses of converbs 
are discussed in Section 13.1. 
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to the clause, the verb it is added to (which will be in the converb form) identifies the 
action, providing the majority of the verbal meaning.? 

At the closest syntactic level, converbs combine tightly with a small set of light 
verbs which add some nuance of meaning to that provided by the converb. Certain 
honorific verbs are created from similar converb-verb compounds. The light verb and 
honorific compounds contrast with certain suffixed verb forms which are also formed 
from converbs but do not have lexical verbs as their second element. 

At a slightly looser syntactic level, converbs combine with light verbs drawn from 
the verbs of basic motion. Again, the converb provides most of the semantic content to 
the construction, but the verb of basic motion receives the inflections and adds direc- 
tionality: whether the motion associated with the converb was toward or away from 
some point of reference. These verbal constructions, termed here collocations, are of- 
ten interrupted by a successive particle (27 - -fai or_~5 - -gen).* 

There is often no space inserted between the semantically dominant converb and 
the light verb or honorific element, but as the examples in the subsequent subsections 
show, usage is variable in this regard. The particle of verbal negation, —~ nu-, appears 
inside both compounds and collocations— prefixed to the inflected verb, where it may 
easily be missed by the learner in the absence of spacing. 


11.2.1 Converb-verb compounds and pseudo-compounds 


11.2.1.1 Light verb compounds 
Light verb constructions are typical of South Asian languages (Masica 1991: 326-330). 
Compared to other South Asian languages, Dhivehi uses a relatively small set of light 
verbs to make such compounds. 

The most common Dhivehi light verb is ~% lani ‘puts’. Its use as a light verb— 
joined with a semantically dominant converb —is ubiquitous, far more common than 
its use as a simple verb meaning 'puts'. When added to a converb in this way it gener- 
ally indicates that the action was deliberate (Cain and Gair 2000: 27). In many contexts 
this adds a sense of politeness, as it is often polite to imply that others are acting of 
their own volition. It implies engagement and involvement on the part of the agent. In 
certain contexts, however, it may be accusatory, emphasizing that someone did some- 
thing bad on purpose. However, the meaning added by —7 lani is subtle, to the extent 
that native speakers have a difficult time describing its contribution to a sentence. It 
would rarely receive an explicit translation in English, as the translation line in the 
following examples illustrates. Converbs that ordinarily end in 79 - -ai (the converbs 


3 The light verb itself may be in the converb form, but that will depend on the syntactic 
construction in which it occurs. The other verb will necessarily be in the converb form. 
4 SeeSection 13.1for the use of successive particles in multi-clause sentences. 
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of regular a-stem verbs) end in 5- -ā before the various inflectional forms of ~% lani, 
as in 11.15. Thus they look like present participles, but the behavior of verbs whose 
converbs do not end in 22 - -ai or 2 - -à (as in the 277 nukume ‘go out.CNV' in 11.16) 
shows that these are actually converbs. 


(11.15) TA 
nimmà lani 
decide.CNV put.PRES.PROG 


‘is deciding’ (HD) 


(11.16) “543 LA 
A 


bér-as_nukume lai=gen 
outside-DAT go.out.CNV put.CNV-SUCC 


*having gone outside' (SC) 


Using the verb ~ deni ‘gives’ with the converb of another verb implies that the 
action is done for sómeone else.5 Its use in phrasal imperatives, described in Section 
8.3.4.1, is part of this usage: performing the requested action will please someone else. 
(The light verb —7 lani ‘puts’ may also be part of phrasal imperatives, implying that 
although one is being asked to perform an action, one is doing it of one's own voli- 
tion.) The person(s) for whom the action is done may or may not be explicitly stated. 
In the cases where it is not, this benefactive —5 deni adds information that would not 
normally be present in an English translation. 

(11.17) pAr Egemar 
sabsidaiz_kos_deni 
subsidize_do.CNV_give.PRS.PROG 


‘is subsidizing’ (HD) 


Some = deni constructions have taken on a specific meaning of their own and 
may be considered lexicalized compounds, as in 11.18. 
(11.18) ATE 


kiyai deni 
recite.CNV give.PRS.PROG 


‘is narrating, is telling’ (HD) 


5 By contrast, and in contrast with other Indo-Aryan languages (Masica 1991: 328), ‘take’ is 
not used to mean ‘do something for one’s self’. There is no light verb in Dhivehi that carries 
such a self-benefactive meaning. 
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Other light verbs are rather less common. The verb ~~~ gannani ‘takes, gets, 
buys', according to Cain and Gair, is added to converbs fo “indicate doing something 
unreservedly or with abandon" (Cain and Gair 2000: 27). It does seem to mean that 
at times, as when it combines with ‘run’ (in the causative form) in 11.19. However, it 
is often included with *walk' to describe setting out for a walk, as in 11.20, in which 
case no particular unreservedness is implied. As with = lanī ‘puts’, it is difficult for 


native speakers to verbalize the contribution RM gannani makes to a sentence 
when used in such a construction. Comparison with English take is perhaps instructive: 
one might say someone took to doing something or took off running. 


(1119) £54355 ARII $3, 
pilāsī-ge fahatun duvvai_gat 
Pilaasee-GEN after run.CAUS.CNV_take.PST.3 


‘set off running after Pilaasee’ (PB) 


ov 4 o^ o0- ove 
(11.20) A KH Kd FAS 
Pd Pd 


ge-a$ anna hifigai_gat 
house-DAT come-INF walk.CNV_take.PST.3 


‘set out to walk home’ (VN) 


The verb -->2 hadani ‘makes’ is another verb that can be used as a light verb. 
Reynolds reports that this adds “no additional meaning” to the semantically dominant 
converb (Reynolds 2003: 378), and indeed it is difficult to assign any specific sense to 
it. More work is clearly needed here. 


Tw ocr ov? 
(11.21) sb » sesrvžzeo 
2 " + 


biru_kanfat-ek di hadani 
deaf_ear-INDF give.CNV make.PRS.FOC 


‘turns a deaf ear’ (PB) 
All light verb constructions are negated on the light verb rather than on the se- 
mantically dominant converb. When the light verb is finite, the converb will take the 


indefinite/negative concord particle 237 -ek, as in 11.23. (For more on negative con- 
cord, see Section 12.7.) Other morphemes do not break up the compound. 


20xz2C oc c c2c 
(11.22) 1A AALA sr 
ca X 


fenu-ge ehī-ek foru_kos_nu=di-fi 
water-GEN help-INDF reach_do.CNV_NEG=give.CNV-PRF.PTCP 


‘has not provided water assistance’ (MN) 
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CP PO CKD 22-7 
(11.23) renrvs MeL 
P d 


hatiyàru dü kos-ek nu-làne 
weapon loose do.CNV-INDF NEG-put.FUT.3 


*will not let go of [their] weapons' (HD) 


As 11.24 shows, an adverbial demonstrative will appear on the converb, not on the 
light verb. Also illustrated is the fact that a light verb construction that is honorific will 
express this by using an honorific light verb with a regular (nonhonorific) converb. 


Or070 | oc Oz € o22cc 
(11.24) seers SAPTEA ISBA 
Pd wt 


e=béfulu-n e=kos_dewvi khidmat-tak 
DEM3=aristocrat-PL DEM3-do.CNV give.HON.PST.PTCP service-PL 


*the services which those gentlemen rendered' (HD) 


11.2.1.2 Honorific compounds 

Irregular honorific verbs (described in Section 8.1.2) are created from converb-verb 
or similar combinations which have become lexicalized as compounds, though struc- 
turally they resemble the off-the-cuff combinations with light verbs such as Z4 lani 
‘puts’ and --5 deni ‘gives’ presented in Section 11.2.1.1. Some such honorific verbs are 
formed from aspecial uninflecting honorific element combined with an inflecting verb 
(which is itself honorific in some cases but not in others). Others are created with the 
converb of the corresponding non-honorific verb as the first part and an honorific verb 
(which may itself have been created by compounding) as the second, inflecting part. 
Examples of the first type (the honorific element coming first) are given below. 


122 


(11.25) ZUM 


vidalu vani 
say. HHON_be.PRS.PROG 


‘says (high honorific)’ (HD) 


(11.26) TII RR 


vadai_gannavanī 
come/go.HHON_get.HON.PRS.PROG 


‘comes/goes (high honorific)’ (HD) 
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(11.27) A 
vodigen_vani 
DHON_be.PRS.PROG 
*[God] is (divine honorific)’ (HV) 


Examples of the second type, in which the initial converb is the plain (non-honorific) 
converb and the inflecting verb provides the honorific information are given below. 


(11.28) RARI 


gane lavvani 
buy.CNV  put.HON.PRS.PROG 


*buys (mid honorific)’ (FW1) 


(11.29) LA SAEPE 
nukume vadai gannavani 
go.out.CNV_come/go.HHON_get.HON.PRS.PROG 
‘goes out (high honorific)’ (HD) 


(11.30) Ar ES 
dene vodigeri vani 
know.CNV DHON be.PRS.PROG 
*[God] knows (divine honorific)' (HD) 
All the above honorific compounds function as single verbs semantically, but they 
are internally negated, with the -2 -nu- prefixed to the last element (which may be the 


third, as in 11.31). The negative-concord indefinite suffix will be seen on the element 
before the —~ -nu- if the verb is finite, as in 11.32 and 11.33. 


nros? 772€c 
(11.31) $72.» 
^ 


deke_vadai_nu=gannava 
see.CNV_come/go.HHON_NEG=get.HON.PRS.PTCP 


‘not seeing (high honorific)’ (HD) 


2o0e2 


(11.32) grass 


vidāļ-ek_nu=vi 
say. HHON-NEGC_NEG=be.PST.3 


‘did not say (high honorific)’ (HD) 
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(11.33) 25% 442502 
libi_vada-ek nu=gat 
receive.CNV come/go.HHON-NEGC NEG=get.PST.3 


‘did not receive (high honorific)’ (HD) 


11.2.13 Compound-like suffixed verbs 

Structurally, verbs which take the potential markers 3 -- fane and SS - -dàne, the 
perfect marker +- -fi or the successive particles 47 - -fai and +57 -gefi resemble the 
compounds presented above in that the first (more meaningful) element is a converb 
and the second contributes some meaning to it and is (historically, at least) an inflected 
verb form (see Section 8.3.4.2). However, the negation in such verbs does not attach to 
the suffixed particle (the historical light verb), but to the first, converb element. Sim- 
ilarly, when such verbs are honorific, the honorific element will be the converb, not 
the inflected element, as in 11.37. Thus one can say that the inflected elements in these 
verbs have become grammaticalized and are no longer independent lexical items. 


oz? 


(11.34) dp 
nu=kos-fi 
NEG=do.CNV-PRF.PTCP 
‘has not done’ (HD) 


(11.35) ri 


nu=dī-fāne 
NEG=give.CNV-POT.3 


‘might not give’ (HD) 


cg c? 2 


(11.36) Ty 


nu=kurevi-dane 
NEG=be.done.CNV-POT.3 


‘might not be done’ (HD) 


cfZvror? 


(11.37) sary 


kuravva-fane 
do.HON.CNV-POT.3 


*might do' (HD) 
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11.2.2 Converb-verb collocations with verbs of motion 


The verb =? dani ‘goes’ is used to indicate the direction of a motion that is specified 


by the converb: away from some point of reference. The verb ~~~ annanī ‘comes’ 
may be used to indicate that a motion was toward some point of reference. Unlike in 
the light verb compounds described in Section 11.2.1.1, converbs in these constructions 
often appear with successive particles (27 - -fai or ~5 - -gen). Hence they are termed 
collocations rather than compounds here. 


c2 “J oct oz occ 


(11.38) $25 GIP AFP LATIF 


leven_ot bar-ek la=fai 
be.put_be(.lying).CNV strength-INDF put.CNV=SUCC 
duve_dé 


run.CNV_go.PST.3 


‘ran away as hard as [he] could’ (PB) 


a oc ^ sw OFX 
(11.39) Aresssny KY AF 
Pd Pd d 


lolu-i karuna hirígai-gen diya 
eye-ABL tear walk-SUCC go.PST.3 


*tears rolled from [her] eyes' (KN) 


(11.40) 4349345 ASS DA. AS BL aM MS 
fiul saplai  moldivs-ge veti amiru ahumadu magu-n 
Fuel Supply Maldives-GEN van Ameer Ahmad  street-ABL 
duvvā=fai_ais 
drive.CNV=SUCC_come.CNV 


‘the Fuel Supply Maldives van came driving from Ameer Ahmad Street’ 
(HD) 


Collocations with =? danī may be used in a metaphorical sense to emphasize 
that something is gone— that the event presented by the converb resulted in the loss, 
removal, or disappearance of something. 


occdtt o > ov 
(11.41) press sg MER PF 
Pd 


ras muli vīrānā_ve=gen_diya 
island wholly depopulated_be.CNV=SUCC_go.PST.PTCP 


‘the island was completely depopulated’ (MI) 
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A possibly related use of --> dani is illustrated in 11.42, which speakers have vari- 
ously described as meaning that the experiencers were personally and deeply affected 
or that the experience of receiving was not physical, but rather of something intangi- 
ble. More work is needed to understand this usage. 


(1142) Ao 44% anu e FAA RIA SIIr SARS BA 
atoļu_terē.ge ras~rasu-ge rayyitu-nn-as 
atoll among island~REDUP-GEN citizen.PL-DAT 
libi=gen_diyaī kulli sihum 
receive.CNV=SUCC_go.PST.FOC sudden scare 
‘the citizens of (various) islands among the atolls received a sudden scare’ 
(MI) 


The verb ~*~ annanī ‘comes’ can also used to describe an event that has come 
z 
about, i.e., metaphorically come. 


(11.43) 29 A AP L2 
mi=hurahā_kam-ek dimā_ve=gen aī 
DEM1-all action-INDF facing be-SUCC come.PST.FOC 


‘all these things have come about/happened’ (HD) 


11.3 Verbal complexes 


Auxiliaries and modals and certain other verbs are further types of verbs that occur 
in combination with other verbs (or, more precisely, verb phrases or verbal clauses). 
Although there is a basic word order in which the modals, auxiliaries, and other in- 
flecting verbs will immediately follow the infinitives, converbs, or participles that head 
their complements, focus constructions (see Section 12.5 as well as examples such as 
11.47 and 11.48 below) frequently disrupt this order, demonstrating that these combi- 
nations operate on a larger and looser syntactic scale than the compounds and collo- 
cations discussed so far in this chapter. Thus they are termed verbal complexes here. 
In Dhivehi both auxiliaries and modals are inflected verbs that combine with unin- 
flected verbs. Auxiliaries add aspectual meaning, providing information about how 
an event or action unfolds in time. Dhivehi auxiliaries combine with converb-headed 
clauses or with participial clauses whose participles carry the simultaneous timing 
particle 23- -muni (introduced in Section 8.3.5). Modals express concepts like ability 
and obligation (‘can’, ‘could’, ‘should’, etc.). Such verbs combine with infinitive verbs 
(or infinitive-headed phrases, to be more precise), as do existential verbs and certain 
other verbs, as described further below in Section 11.3.2. 
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Some verbs, depending on the form of the: verb they combine with, may be either 
modals or auxiliaries. For example, the verb 53 vani ‘is, becomes, happens’ may func- 
tion in verbal constructions not onlyasa vexbalizer (as described above in Section 11.1), 
butalso a modal expressing possibility or obligation, and an auxiliary marking perfect 
aspect. Which function it is performing depends on what kind of word it is combining 
with. When ~$ vani combines with a noun or adjective, it has a verbalizing function. 
The modal meaning occurs when it combines with an infinitive verb, and the aspectual 
meaning occurs when it is combined with a converb. 


11.3.1 Auxiliary complexes 


The auxiliary verbs in Dhivehi are drawn from the verbs of existence and location and 
the verbs of basic motion. The verbs of existence and location include the basic existen- 
tial? vani ‘is, becomes, happens’, the durative existential RA uleni ‘lives, exists’, 
z z 
the locational ~é tibeni ‘are located’, and the locational/postural = hunnani 
a” X 


‘is (standing), TM onnani ‘is (lying), and TA innani ‘is (sitting)'.$ The verbs 
of basic motion include ae dani ‘goes’, AM gendagii ‘takes away’, and ERA 
annani ‘comes’. The existential and locational verbs combine with phrases headed 
by converbs (generally suffixed with successive particles), and verbs of motion com- 
bine with phrases headed by participles marked with the simultaneous particle 772 - 


-mun. 


11.3.1.1 Auxiliary-converb complexes 

Existential and locational verbs other than ZA uleni ‘lives, exists’ are used in com- 
bination with a converb to yield a perfect meaning. This perfect construction is used 
to describe past events that are considered to have present relevance. Thus a news ar- 
ticle, for example, will tend to have many verbal complexes of this type. Although this 
construction is analogous in meaning to the English perfect (which uses have as its 
auxiliary), it is used more commonly, often occurring throughout the text of a news 
report, for example. 

As illustrated in the following examples, these perfect constructions use a succes- 
sive particle, either 2% - -fai or 57 -gen (more often 237 -fai), emphasizing that the 
action described by the converb happened before the State of continued existence de- 
scribed by the auxiliary. In an honorific context, the converb will be in the honorific 
form, as will the verb if it is locational/postural (as in 11.45), but usually not if it is the 
plain existential " vani 'is, becomes, happens' (as in 11.46). 


6 Further uses of existential and locational verbs are described in Section 12.6. 
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2L OZ OL O! č LLLE 


(11.44) LAM, ASY PLLA 


(11.45) 


(11.46) 


e-kahala kam-tak ko$=fa_hurī 
DEM3=sort action-PL do.CNV=SUCC_be(.standing).PST.FOC 


‘things of that sort have been done [lit. things like that stand, having 
been done]’ (SC) 


co» oc 202722 Ż o Ce >: 
GAPS MSN NSS SS VS PAS 
- ^ ^ X 


gaumī rekēfd hāsilu_kuravvai=gen 
national record achievement do.HON.CNV-SUCC 


hunnevi 
be(.standing).HON.PST.PTCP 


*[who] had achieved the national record [lit. (who) was standing, having 
achieved the national record]’ (MI) 


a to»? 422 é 
2 AAIAAIA ASAAZI~A 
PA A geo 


e=siti-fulu-gai liyuvva=fai vē 
DEM3=letter-HON-LOC write.HON.CNV=SUCC be.PRS.3 


‘has written in that letter [lit. is, having written in that letter) (HD) 


If the inflected existential or locational verb is in the focus form, it may be sepa- 
rated from the converb. 


(11.47) 


ECL OZ? sos o2 oc- 40222 o27 occ 
OWN PY/ 2 NANO POOPY AR YT LA 
z z 


ehen.kamun fuluhuri vani baek mihwi 
therefore police be.PRES.FOC some people 
hayyaru_ko$=fa=eve 
arrest_do.CNV=SUCC=END 


*Therefore the police have arrested some people. [lit. Therefore the police 
are, having arrested some people]’ (MN) 
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O4IP7IDs ov ov ec cx ZOC? 727 O EDLE 7772c0c 
(11.48) kvžoš myI? SIY QIIES SA TED PAPA 
PE X 


eee 
emme furatama duvahu=ves alugarídu-men oti 
single first day-EMPH  1.DEFR-PL be(.lying).PST.FOC 
kosoóvo-ge minivan.kam | qabülu kurah . nimma-fai 
Kosovo-GEN independence approve do.INF decide.CNV=SUCC 


*On the very first day we decided to recognize the independence of 
Kosovo.' (HD) 


The auxiliary-converb, or periphrastic, perfect is similar in meaning to the suffixed 
perfect with + - -fi or 47 - -jje (presented in Section 8.3.3.1). However, as example 11.47 
and1148 above demonstrate, the periphrastic auxiliary-converb perfect can be used to 
focus the converb phrase, resulting in an informational structure like ‘What the police 
have done is arrested some people’ for 11.47 (see Section 8.3.2.1 for more on focus). 
Only tensed verbs can take focus marking, so a perfect with +- -fi or £97 -jje (created 
from tenseless converbs) cannot create a focus construction in this way. Additionally, 
the periphrastic perfects may occur in any tense, while the suffixed perfect is formally 
tenseless and has a recent past interpretation. Example 11.49 illustrates the use of the 
future perfect. 


ez "ox OCcroso ss - 
(11.49) es sorry »resvnor Hs 
^ 2 


gina masakkat-tak-ek ko$-fai vane 
many work-PL-INDF do.CNV-SUCC be.FUT.PTCP 


‘a lot of work will have been done’ (HD) 


The durative existential verb ~$. uleni ‘lives, exists’ combined with a converb 
indicates habitual aspect, i.e., something that is regularly or habitually true, not just 
at a particular moment.’ Although a verb that is not explicitly marked with an aspect is 
interpreted as having habitual aspect in many contexts, the use of ~+.% uleni makes 
the habitual aspect explicit. Thus 11.50 means ‘speaks this language’ in the sense of 
using it in general, rather than speaking it at a particular time. In the past tense, = + % 
uleni with a converb can be translated as ‘used to’, as in 11.52. The converb may be fol- 
lowed by a successive particle, which will almost always be^ - -gen and not 77 - -fai, 
as in 11.51. Also illustrated in 11.51 is the fact that the auxiliary may carry an adverbial 
demonstrative (unlike a light verb). 


P P = . - . H H 
7 However, == diri-uleni, created from the converb ~» direni ‘lives’, is simply a 
X 427 X 7 
compound which means ‘lives’. 
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ros 4744 o27 


(11.50) nea mar vos 7L 


mi bahu-n vāhaka dakkai uļenī 
this language-ABL speech show.CNV live.PRS.PROG 


‘speaks this language [habitually]’ (DW) 


c2 occ T i oc o^ Oc? wie 20-7 


(11.51) sI? s £t. fA 
" 7 


aslu alugaridu-menn-as_ ves uridagu_ve=gen 

real 1.DEFR-PL-DAT EMPH difficulty be.CNV-SUCC 
mi=uleni 

DEM1=live.PRS.PROG 


‘We are really having difficulties [on a regular basis].’ (SC) 


Cie uM OZIAALIAIZAL 


(11.52) ASI AREA 


daturu.faturu_kos ulunu 
journeys do.CNV live.PST.PTCP 


‘used to travel’ (DW) 


11.3.1.2  Auxiliary-simultaneous complexes 

Certain verbs of basic motion combine with verbs in the simultaneous form, ending 
in 27 -muħ, to give a durative aspect, indicating the continuing, ongoing nature 
of an action. These verbs are ~ dani ‘goes’, ~~~% annani ‘comes’, and mes 
gendani ‘takes away’, as well'as their honorific forms. All three verbs provide a du- 
rative sense, and the difference between them is subtle. Speakers suggest that using 
TM annani suggests that one is more closely linked to or affected by the action, 
while using SAAS s gendani suggests that the agent is behaving volitionally. oP dani 
is therefore the most neutral verb in this context. However, speakers find these distinc- 
tions hard to verbalize, and the foregoing description may be far from complete. 


o2c2? 


(11.53) AP TA 


diri ule-muri diya 
live live-SIML go.PST.3 


‘were living [on an ongoing basis]’ (PB) 
These durative constructions are usually made honorific by making both the par- 


ticiple and the auxiliary verb of motion honorific, as illustrated in 11.54 and 11.55. How- 
ever, one may also encounter cases where the auxiliary verb of motion is not honorific, 
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especially if the relevant honorific verb would be the suppletive ARAM AES vadai- 


gannavani ‘comes/goes, HHON' rather than RA gendavani ‘takes away.HON”. 


coc OI DW Pw 4o 
(11.54) pers APA 
Fi 


presharu_kuravva=mun gendevi 
pressure_do.HON.=SIML take.HON.PST.PTCP 


‘continued to pressure’ (MN) 


m7 gt o27072 24427 


(11.55) 52» 2» £e 
274 


vakālātu kuravva=mun vadai-gatī 
advocacy do.HON=SIML come/go.HHON.PST.FOC 


‘continued to advocate’ (HD) 


The order and/or contiguity of these simultaneous-motion verb complexes may be 
disrupted in focus constructions. In 11.56, for example, the verb of motion comes first, 
in focus form, and the simultaneous-marked verb appears afterward. This example 
11.56 also illustrates that an adverbial demonstrative may appear on the auxiliary verb 
of motion, as with existential auxiliaries. 


OAs A 2 “Of 2727 0c o2 oc 
(11.56) [2-4 Án KOK PY SE 
"2 2 Z 


dengi hum fennavaru mi=annanī ituru_va=mun 
dengue fever incidence DEM1-come.FOC additional be-SIML 


*the incidence of dengue fever is continuing to increase here' (MN) 


For other, nonaspectual uses of clauses marked with simultaneous particles, see 
Section 13.4.2. 


11.3.2 Verbs taking infinitive complements 


A number of Dhivehi verbs may take infinitive complements. They are divided into two 
classes here. The first is that of the existential and locational verbs and the verb noe 
jeheni ‘is struck’, which have different senses (often modal) when used with infini- 
tives than they do in other contexts. The second is a group of verbs that take infinitive 
complements while retaining the sense that they have in other contexts, such as when 
they take a noun phrase complement. 
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11.3.2.1 Modals and existential/locational verbs 

Modal verbs, which encode such concepts as obligation and possibility, are not a sep- 
arate inflectional category of verbs in Dhivehi as they are in English; rather they are 
special uses of fully inflecting verbs that usually have other meanings in other con- 
texts. For example, p jeheni generally means ‘is struck’, ‘is stuck’, ‘touches’, or 
‘happens’, but means ‘has to’ or ‘must’ when combined with an infinitive. 

Usage varies as to whether honorific status is marked on both the infinitive and 
the modal or just on the infinitive. In example 11.57 the honorific status is marked only 
on the infinitive 42277 kuravvani ‘to do (hon)’ and not on the modal participle $á 
jehé, while in 11.58 the honorific status is marked on both verbs. 


[^ ^ Ld acoso„s? o22a«cc 
(11.57) »4—2 carsrzv mA 


e=bēfuļu-n kuravvani_jehē masakkat 
DEM3=aristocrat-PL do.HON.INF_is.struck.PRS.PTCP work 


‘the work which those honourable people must do’ (HD) 


ororo„s oc cc LOS! LL c CE E 
(11.58) 294» IIA pu sat pp PASY 
[ d D d we 


kuravvan jehi_vadai.gannava ehenihen 
do.HON.INF is.struck come/go.HHON.PRS.PTCP several.other 
karh-tak-tak 

action-PL~PL 


‘several other things that need to be done’ (HD) 


Negation is on the modal verb, and the accompanying infinitive takes the negative- 
concord form ending in 24%- -áka$, as in 11.59, if the modal verb is finite. 


(11.59) Sēž 25333346 
zimmà ufulaka$ nu=jehé 
responsibility carry.INF. XEGC NEG=is.struck.PRS.3 


‘should not bear responsibility’ (HD) 


The existential and locational verbs, when combined with infinitives, have uses 
that cover a range of related senses, some of which are clearly modal (‘should do’, 
‘can do’, ‘wants to do’) and others are less so (‘is there to be done’, ‘tries to do’). The 
precise range varies somewhat according to the specific verb and may be confusing to 
a learner. 

The verb =? vanī ‘is, becomes, happens’ often functions as a modal of obligation 
(‘should’ or ‘ought’) when used with an infinitive, as it also does in a number of other 
Indo-Aryan languages (Masica 1991: 380). 
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cc O! 2? 2D d Zo "——2coc 0.25 o 2 rez > DG OL L 
(11.60) mS AFITA pekjisrs KK gt ASSAI 
X X P X P PA 
natanyāhū buni gotu-gai falastinu- emme_furatama 


Netanyahu say.PST.PTCP way-LOC Palestine-PL single first 


isrāilu gabūlu_kuran_vī=eve 
Israel approve do.INF be.PST.3-END 


‘According to Netanyahu, Palestine should first recognize Israel.’ (HD) 


o2270c cos Zor 
(11.61) AEAII SS? MISS 
X - 


hirigan_vānī magu-ge ek farātu-n 
walk.INF_be.FUT.FOC street-GEN one_side-ABL 


‘should/will need to walk on one side of the street’ (D3) 


At other times the meaning of > vani ‘is, becomes, happens’ with an infinitive is 
somewhat different. Thus in 11.62 the meaning is ‘wants to’. This construction, created 
with the converb form accompanied by the particle 45 - -geħ, is often used to present 
an intention or wish which serves as the motivation for doing what is described in 
the main clause of the sentence (see Section 13.1.1 for the use of such clauses in full 
sentences). 


OCE OF 2 OBS AE 
(11.62) LT 


molu_kam-ek_kuran_vegen 
noble_action-INDF_do.INF_be.CNV=SUCC 


‘wanting to do something noble’ (SC) 


When the subject is inanimate, the meaning of c vani with an infinitive is ‘about 
to’ rather than ‘wants to’ or ‘should’. 


ov c Oo coc? 
(11.63) Fens Keds 
Pd Pd 


iru ossen và ir-a$ 
sun set.INF be.PRS.PTCP time-DAT 


*until the sun is about to set' (PB) 


The durative existential "22 uleni ‘lives, exists’ also has ‘want to’ and ‘about to’ 
senses when used with an infinitive. In 11.64 "22 uleni means ‘want to’ or ‘try to’. 
(See 11.85 for another example.) In 11.65 it means ‘about to’. 


4,06 a? ove 24 
(11.64) »- +3 KRY? FY? 
X - - 


mihāru mi-hodari uļē ecc=akī 
now DEM1=seek.INF live.PRS.PTCP thing=COP 


‘what [I] am trying to find out now is...’ (SC) 
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(11.65) 


a? oz Ogor ? " c c 
JA PPS rezi SAI 
" 2 


ferige khidumai dei ^ fasar ule 
ferry-GEN service give.INF begin.INF live.PRS.PTCP 


‘about to begin providing ferry service’ (MI) 


The locational and postural verbs, ~~~7 hunnani ‘stands, is’, ~~~ onnani 
2 2 


‘lies, is’, TII innani ‘sits, is’, and ee tibeni ‘are located’, carry the meaning of 
‘is there to be [done] or ‘remains to be [done] when combined with an infinitive, often 
with a sense of obligation (as in 11.66), or of possibility (as in 11.67 and 11.68), but 
not necessarily (as in 11.69). The particular verb used is determined by what physical 
position the objects or concepts discussed are in or are conventionally imagined to be. 


(11.66) 


(11.67) 


(11.68) 


(11.69) 


or o- 2022 
POV POV wwY 
^ 


kurān_huri kam~kam 
do.INF_be(.standing).PST.PTCP action~REDUP 
*(various) things which remain to be [i.e., should be] done’ (MN) 


“fg oct oz occ 
AAP AAO QALY IA 
Pd 


lever of bàr-ek là-fai 

is.put be(.lying).PST.PTCP strength-INDF put.PRS.PTCP-SUCC 
*applying the strength which was [there] to be applied [i.e., as hard as he 
could]’ (PB) 


a? ot oc 025222 
ZY mM PP 


duru~dur-as fennan huré 
distance~REDUP-DAT be.seen.INF is(.standing).PRS.3 


‘are to be seen [i.e., can be seen] from a distance’ (PB) 


Orr? oz OY OY 
FY EAE eur 
a 


annan_ot jilu-tak-as 
come.INF_be(.lying)PST.PTCP generation-PL-DAT 


‘to the generations which are to come’ (HD) 


Complexes of infinitives with locational/postural verbs may have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning, however, which is more like ‘be there doing X’, which conveys a pro- 
gressive aspect but also a location and/or a posture. The particular postural verb used 
depends on the physical posture of the agent/subject. If the subject is plural, "2 
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tibeni ‘are located’ is used. The difference between these constructions, exemplified 
in 11.70 through 11.72, and those in 11.66 through 11.69 above is that the infinitive verbs 
below have an agent as a subject (being volitive verbs) and the agent-subject of the 
infinitive is the same as the subject of the existential verb. By contrast, the infinitive 
verbs in 11.66 through 11.69 are either IN-verbs (as in 11.67 and 11.68) or have a different 
subject from that of the locational/postural verb (as in 11.66, where the agent of ps 
kuran ‘do.INF’ is not specified but is not the subject of a huri 'stand.PST.PTCP"). The 
verb TII annani ‘comes’ is not morphologically an TN- verb, but has uses which are 
non- volitional, as in 11.69. 


2077 Cx 


(11.70) mess BF 


foto | nagan huri 
photo take.INF be(.standing).PST.PTCP 


‘[who] was taking pictures’ (HD) 


(11.71) ~2*345 p^? 
kāru duwan_ini 
car drive be(.sitting).PST.FOC 


*was driving the car' (HD) 


(1172) 24345 Sorar atte AA 
rājjē-n bēru-gai kiyavan_tibē darivaru-n 
country-ABL outside-LOC study be.PL.PRS.PTCP student-PL 


‘students who are studying abroad’ (HD) 


Various other modal meanings are not conveyed with infinitive constructions. The 
possibility of something happening or being done, for example, is expressed by con- 
verb constructions with ^55 - -fane (for active verbs) and 7*5 - -dane (for IN-verbs), as 
described in Section 8.3.4.2. Examples of the negation of potentials are given in 11.35 
and 11.36 above. The personal ability to do something is expressed by the future tense 
of an involitive verb combined with a dative subject (see Section 12.4.4). 


11.3.2.2 Other verbs with infinitive complements 

Infinitives may occur as the complements of certain other verbs as well; these verbs 
retain their usual meaning in this usage. They include verbs that indicate the attempt, 
intention, beginning, or requisite knowledge to performing some action, such as Z4 


fasani ‘begins (transitive)’, =? dani ‘goes’, or due nimmani 'decides'. A number 
of examples are given below. 
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o OSS 22747 


ADM NI 46977 
PA - 


(11.73) 
fiyavalu alan nimmi 
step apply.INF decide.PST.FOC 
‘decided to take steps’ (HD) 


(11.74) ALL SM HO 


fata n=ēngē mīh-ek 
swim.INF NEG=know.PRS.PTCP person-INDF 


*someone who does not know how to swim' (HD) 


(11.75) ~53 Ais we 
X - ^ 


tari-tak vidań fasani 

stars-PL shine.INF begin.PRS.PROG 

‘the stars are beginning to shine’ (VN) 
ccs org st Va 4€ 


(11.76) PIPAISS ISS SBA 


e=bagīcā-gai hi[ri]ga_lan_dam-eve 
DEM3=garden-LOC walk.CNV put.INF go.PRS.1-END 


*go for a walk in that garden' (FD) 
(11.77) M AB LLLA ML M 


e-navu-n aharen makkā-aš dan furānam=eve 
DEM3=ship-ABL 1 Mecca-DAT go.INF depart.FUT.1=END 


‘I will leave to go to Mecca on that ship.’ (HD) 


ocr 2 2 2 occ? oc ov ctos ovo? ov 
(11.78) soy DA KD RAN res KYA RVAEK reps 
Pd - a - 


rayyitunn-aš rakkáteri.kam | der kureven 
public-DAT safety give.INF is.done.INF 
huri hurihà kam-ek 


be(.standing).PST.PTCP all action-INDF 
‘everything there is to be done to protect the public’ (SC) 


Compound verbs may also take infinitival complements. For example, the com- 


pound verb +?  $»5-—2 masakkat kurani ‘does work, works’, when combined 
2 
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with an infinitive, means ‘try to’, in an active sense of ‘working at’. The compound 
7 9024& A5 ©, 34 B B , € , ‘ 8 

„pe benum, vani ‘be wanting/needing' means ‘wants to’ or ‘needs to’. 

- 


4-207077 or? va o?? 
(11.79) Ira rezbopo ux 
^ 


gulum badahi_kurari masakkat kurà 
tie strong do.INF work do.PRS.PTCP 


*trying/ working to strengthen ties’ (MI) 


^2 oc OY0Y Ist 
(11.80) $74 Kee Kank oD 


hàma kuravvah  benum nu=va 
open_do.HON.INF want/need NEG=be.PRS.PTCP 


‘not wanting/needing to disclose’ (HD) 


Other verbs take verbal noun phrases in the dative case as their complements 
where English would still use an infinitive, as in 11.81. Cain and Gair suggest that an 
infinitive may only be used if the implied subject of the infinitive is the same as the 
subject of the verb whose complement the infinitive is (Cain and Gair 2000: 49). In 
11.81, for example, the editor does the asking and the judge does the deciding, and 
so a verbal noun is used rather than an infinitive. However, this apparent prohibition 
does not apply to the locational/postural-infinitive constructions presented in Section 
11.3.21, where in a case like 11.66 the subject of the locational/postural verb and the 
subject of the infinitive are different. It also does not apply to infinitives that are the 
complements of nouns (compare 10.65). Example 11.82 is also an exception. More work 
is clearly needed to determine the true extent, if any, of this constraint. 

(18) 235 22403 hars bri ELEM. MEAM RD 
massala nimmavai_devvum-a$ miadu nühu-ge editar 
case decide.HON give.HON.VN-DAT Miadhu News-GEN editor 


fandiyāru-ge ariahu-n edunu 
judge-GEN — side-ABL ask.PST.3 


‘the editor of Miadhu News asked the judge to decide the case’ (MI) 


ocz22 Or7 2 vor 
(11.82) sarKn0 MAI PF 


mamma nu=kuran bunā_kam-ek 
mother NEG=do.INF say.PRS.PTCP_action-INDF 


‘what Mother says not to do’ (PB) 


. . . . 2 x o, m 
8 A potential source of confusion for learners is that while „ge benum. vani means 
X 


4202 PN o, = 
‘wants’ or ‘needs’, ~~~ benum. kurani means ‘uses’ or ‘makes use of’. 
7 
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However, the subject of a verbal noun can also be the same as the subject of the 
verb of which it is the complement. Therefore some constructions may use either an 
infinitive or a verbal noun. Compare 11.83 with 11.79. 


aergrzo0rv07r-7r Or277707 ove 
(11.83) Breer eyan? EAM IEVA 


e-kam hallu_kurum-as masakkat_kuranam-é 
DEM3-action solution do.VN-DAT work do.FUT.1-QUOT 


**[1] will work to solve that matter.”’ (HD) 


11.3.2.3 Combinations of infinitives 

Infinitival phrases may be co-ordinated with the particle 45 -āi, which is usually 
reserved for the co-ordination of noun phrases. As complements of verbs, infinitival 
phrases do behave somewhat like noun phrases, but in Dhivehi infinitives may not 
serve as the subjects of sentences, nor do they take case (or plural) inflection like 
nouns. By contrast, verbal nouns may both be subjects of verbs and take nominal in- 
flection. When an infinitive is followed by a vowel-initial suffixing particle, its final 
37 -aħ becomes ~% - -às, as discussed in Section 8.3.34. Thus in 11.84 4-7 kuraü 
*to do' plus 25 - -ài yields 2A kurasai ‘to do and...’. 


Ox 727072 Or27 2 L22 0742 27707 co» Or 202 


(11.84) eZ PARA MAE AME QIPI GLP? regis DAA 
Pd Pd Pd Pd ^ 


occ vos» 
AAI — 79272 


'àmmu X rayyitun-ge  maslahatu himayat kurās=āi 
common citizens-GEN desirable.thing protection do.INF-CNJ 
kuri.aruvan ufaddavā=fai_ot 

advance.INF create.HON-SUCC be(.lying).PST.PTCP 
muvassasā-ek 

organization.INDF 

‘an organization that has been founded to protect and advance the 
priorities of ordinary citizens’ (HD) 


A series of nested infinitives may occur, as in the following example that uses both 
types of infinitives (existential/modal and other) discussed in the above sections. It 
also uses the light verb 2 lani ‘puts’, for a total sequence of five verbs, three of which 
are infinitives. 5 


(11.85) 4453254 Eris FEE 
bér-as hiriga_lan_dan ulen_fasai-fi 
outside.DAT walk.CNV put.INF go.INF live.INF begin.CNV-PRF 


*have begun to want to go for a walk outside' (PB) 


12 Simple Sentences 


Full sentences in Dhivehi may be either verbal or nonverbal. As the name suggests, 
nonverbal sentences use means of predication other than verbs, while verbal sentences 
use verbs as predicators.! The basic order of constituents in a sentence is subject - 
predicate. A Dhivehi sentence will contain at most one finite verb unless the sentence 
contains a direct quote or an embedded question. 

As mentioned in Section 9.1.1, all sentences that are not enclosed in quotation 
marks or otherwise set off as a direct quote end in the particle £37 -eve in standard 
written Dhivehi. This includes occasional fragments that the writer chooses to set off 
with a period, but it does not include headlines or other pieces of text that do not take 
end punctuation. Very informal writing may also dispense with sentence-final 37 
-eve. The sentence-ending particle is often read aloud as 2- -ē (homophonous with 
the quotative particle, effectively making it clear that one is repeating a text rather 
than making an original utterance), but it may also be read out fully as 27 - -eve or be 
omitted from the vocal reading altogether. 


12.1 Nonverbal sentences 


Not all complete sentences in Dhivehi contain a verb. Instead, adjectives and a nonver- 
bal copula may sometimes be used as predicators, as described below. For the nega- 
tion of nonverbal sentences, see Section 12.7. 


12.1.1 Adjectival sentences 


Of the nonverbal sentences, the simplest kind makes use of predicate adjectives. In 
such a sentence, an adjective heads a phrase that is used as a predicate without the 
support of a verb or other predicator. Such sentences are used to convey descriptions. 
The word order in these sentences is subject — predicate adjective. 


Ce o Or æa ca 
(12.1) ss» Keo ee SA 
Pd 


ē-ge nēfat vara$ dig=eve 
DEM3-GEN nose very long=END 


‘Its [the elephant’s] nose is very long.’ (FD) 


1 Because the term predicate may be used to refer either to one of the two main parts of the 
sentence (the other being the subject) or to the functional part of the sentence (often a verb) 
that relates the arguments of a sentence to each other, | use the term predicator for the second 
concept and reserve predicate for the first. 
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c crocsc 470-7 
D WA rp 


(12.2) sie 
madrasā ge-a$=vure mā _bod=eve 
school house-DAT=compared.to great big-END 


‘The school is much bigger than the house.’ (FD) 


A particular construction that tends to use predicate adjectives is the description 
of the manner in which something occurs, using the “gerund” form of the participle 
(suffixed with 277 -lek as described in Section 8.3.2.2) as the subject. 


cer ocr oc 4 7 47 ocr I 


(12.3) 25> AM Be GIA eM 
2 2? 


namaves 'amalī ^ natijà fenna-lek mad-eve 
however practical result be.seen.PRS.PTCP-GND rare-END 


*However, the appearance of practical results [has been] rare.' (HD) 


Adjectival sentences are not very common in written texts. In texts, the adjective 
is frequently used to modify a noun instead of being used alone or it is used with a 
specified tense; in either case another type of predication is called for, described in 
Section 12.1.2 and Section 12.2.3. 

Another reason adjectival sentences are relatively rare is the use of the future tense 
in certain types of descriptions, as described further in Section 12.2.3. Because adjecti- 
val sentences are tenseless, such a construction cannot be used if a tense needs to be 
specified. Instead, a verbal sentence must be used, using a form of the verb =? vanī 
‘is, becomes, happens’ (examples are given in 12.27 and 12.108). ^ 


12.1.2 Copular (equational) sentences 


Equational sentences are made with a nonverbal uninflecting copula. The copula is 
usually + La --aki, but has the form 2 7-ī after demonstrative pronouns. This nonverbal 
copula equates two noun phrases “and may be used to express equivalence or class 
membership, such as the fact that a horse is an animal, i. Ce, a member of the class of 
animals. While many cases of English be translate as Z4 -aki, many do not, such 
as statements of existence or location (for which see Séction 12.6), or auxiliary verbs. 
The copula La - -aki directly follows the subject noun phrase as a suffixed particle 
rather than occurring at the end of the clause as (nonfocus) verbs generally do. Its use 
requires an overt subject and an overt object. 


cc ov caot c Para c 
(12.4) wre sek sankey vecs» 
» 7 » 77 


divehi_bah=akī divehi_rājjē-ge rasmī bah=eve 
dhivehi_language=COP dhivehi_country-GEN official language=END 


‘Dhivehi is the official language of the Maldives’ (DW) 
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cca coco 


(12.5) ss x——2 22 


mi=ī aharen-ge fot=eve 
DEM1=COP 1-GEN book=END 


‘This is my book.’ (FD) 


Being nonverbal, the copula does not express tense. Tense can usually be inferred 
from context, but if it is important to specify, a verbal sentence with ~% vani ‘is, be- 
comes, happens' may be used instead of a copular sentence, as described more fully 
in Section 12.2.3. 

Because the copula specifically equates two noun phrases, such sentences may 
seem to the English speaker to have extra nouns, such as the repeated He Zg tin 
bein ‘three siblings’ in 12.6.2 Example 12.87 is another such sentence, with a repeated 
77» sarukàru ‘government’. Such copular sentences with repeated nouns are often 
used in place of adjectival sentences. 


co me: " DLOS oz / o c o 


o 
(12.6) Ap SSAA JATE PAO YAM Ae Uo 2 
X 


mi tin bei-nn=aki varas bas.ahā  rarigalu 
DEM1 three brother-PL-COP very obedient good 
tin_bei-nn=eve 

three_brother-PL=END 


‘These three siblings are three very obedient, good siblings.’ (PB) 


It is important to remember that the copula is not a verb. There are therefore no 
restrictions on how many copulas a sentence may contain, or on whether the copula 
may coexist with a finite verb. It will do so when a clause containing a copula occurs 
as a subordinate clause within a larger sentence, as described further in Section 13.2. 

The Dhivehi copula is an anomaly in the South Asian linguistic area. As Cain and 
Gair put it, “an overt copula is, as far as we are aware, unique among the Indo-Aryan, 
and in fact South Asian, languages generally” (Cain and Gair 2000: 38). 


12.2 Verbal sentences 


Verbal sentences, as their name implies, contain a verb as their predicator. Such sen- 
tences have the basic order subject — object — verb, or SOV. This order is relatively fixed 
in the written language, particularly with respect to the finality of the verb, with the 
very noticeable exception of sentences employing focus. The various arguments of the 


2 The word 2 bē means ‘siblings’ in the plural, as in 12.6, but in the singular or in the 
reduplicated form (= bebe) it means ‘older brother’. 
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verb (the subject, direct object, and indirect object) are somewhat freer in their place- 
ment. In speech, where intonation helps to convey the meaning and focus of the sen- 
tence, the order of elements in a sentence is even freer. See Section 12.5 for focus and 
other noncanonical word orders. 

Either a finite verb or a progressive/focus verb can be the predicator of the main 
clause of a complete verbal sentence. Finite verbs in Dhivehi include all those that 
inflect for person (and the corresponding forms of IN-verbs). Progressive/focus verbs 
(presented in Section 8.3.2.1) inflect for tense but not person. 

Finite verbs, presented in Section 8.3, include the finite indicative verbs, which 
inflect for both tense and person, and the perfect, potential, and irrealis (but not the 
“prospective irrealis” subjunctive) finite verbs, which inflect for person and a certain 
aspect or mood, but not tense. IN-verbs do not appear to inflect for person, but are ar- 
guably invariably third person rather than personless (see Section 8.3.1.3). Participles, 
which inflect for tense but not person and include past, present, future, perfect and 
potential participles, are not finite. (Because they do show partial inflection they can 
be termed “medial”). The non-inflecting converbs, infinitives, and verbal nouns are 
also not finite. A sentence will have no more than one finite verb unless it contains a 
direct quote or an embedded question. 

It is, however, worth noting that many participles look the same as third-person 
forms of the same verb. Thus the status of a particular verb as inflected for person may 
not be immediately obvious. By the same token, the status ofa participle as uninflected 
for person in the presence of a third-person subject may also not be obvious. However, 
a finite verb will reveal its person inflection if the subject is changed to first person, 
while a participle with a first-person subject will continue to fail to show person inflec- 
tion. Alternatively, the replacement of a verb with a verb whose participles are distinct 
from its third-person forms (such as 7» kurani ‘does’) will also reveal the finite or 
participial status of a verb. d 


12.2.1 Arguments and their order 


Generally speaking, the subject of a sentence and any direct object of a verb or copula 
are both in the direct (unmarked) case.? However, some subjects (such as those which 
are passive experiencers) are dative, as discussed further in Section 12.4. Some objects 
have cases other than direct as well, as discussed below in this section. 

The following are examples of intransitive verbal sentences with one argument 
(a subject). The verbs of such sentences often belong to the category of IN-verbs (de- 


3 Dhivehi does not display ergative case marking in any tense or aspect, unlike certain 
northern Indo-Aryan languages, such as Hindi, which is ergative in the perfect aspect (Kachru 
2006: 212). 
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scribed in Section 8.1.1), though IN-verbs may also appear with two arguments (see Sec- 
tion 12.4). IN-verbs almost all have e-stems, though the very common 3 vani ‘is, be- 
comes, happens’, illustrated in 12.7, has a monosyllabic stem. Example 12.7 also shows 
that Dhivehi does not use “dummy subjects” like the it used in the English translation. 


cccoc 1 


(12.7) 2822 TM 
arídiri ve-jje-eve 
darkness be.CNV-PRF-END 
‘It has become dark.’ (VN) 


¢ ocs 
ASA 


(12.8) 


NND 
S 


aharen feteni 
1 sink.PRS.PROG 


‘Lam sinking! (D3) 


ce coc Quot DUO um OPL P OE DLI cg a o77 0 S PE 
(12.9) Ra? "LAM rebe>ns SI SIR 0pm SKIE 
X v - 


dolaru-ge — nisbat-un rufiyā-ge agu ek duvahun 
dollar-GEN comparison-ABL rufiyaa-GEN value one day-ABL 


anek duvah-a$ vetteni-eve 

the.other day-DAT fall.PRS.PROG-END 

*The value of the rufiyaa as compared to the dollar is falling from one day 
to the next.' (HD) 


The following are sentences with two arguments (a subject and a direct object) in 
the direct case. The verbs in the sentences given here are active verbs; for two-argument 
IN-verbs see Section 12.4. The verbs in these two sentences are compound verbs, which 
are very common (see Section 11.1). 


cc atu or o o 2c 
(12.10) Ju Aspro a 
m di ud - Pd 


e-kudi.n bis-tak vaļu_lai-fi=eve 
DEM3=children.PL egg-PL hole_put.CNV-PRF.3=END 
‘The children have buried the eggs.’ (EA) 


(12.11) e GS 445 9 5 


mādamā ali ge tere sáfu kurāne 
tomorrow Ali house inside clean do.FUT.3 


‘Tomorrow Ali will clean the house.’ (FW2) 
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Verbs may also take complements that are noun phrases in cases other than the 
direct. Example 12.12 has a dative verbal noun phrase as complement, while 12.13 has 
a complement in the sociative case.* Other verbs may take complements that are post- 
positional phrases or infinitive phrases, as in 12.14 and 12.15. Some may also take full 
clauses as complements, for which see Section 13.2. 


cc ovr? o2- c227 tac 
(12.12) 242 FDDI KDE G4» +91 
Pd 


evēlā akuru-ge zaman nimum-ak-as a=eve 
ancient script-GEN era end.VN-UNSP-DAT come.PST.3=END 


‘The era of Eveyla Akuru [‘the ancient script’] came to an end.’ (DA) 


CS Ce ee e 
ehen.ve aharen tinéju  kujj-ak-ā (tin | amb-as) 
so 1 teenage child-UNSP-SOC (three wife-DAT) 


iride-fim-eve 
be(.sitting)-PRF.1=END 


‘So I have married a teenage girl (as wife three).’ (HD) 


< < 
(12.14) bins 23 iL Ge 4 4S 
- ^ X 
ēnā e zīla ad-a medu visni=eve 


3 DEM3 shrill sound-SOC about think.PST.3=END 
‘He thought about that shrill sound’ (VN) 


cc coc o2 Zo 2-7 
(12.15) JA reo SALF 
^ ^ 


faruhiyyà | bar-as ron fesi-eve 
Faruhiyyaa force-ADV cry.INF begin.PST.3-END 


*Faruhiyyaa began to cry loudly.’ (VN) 


While the order subject — object — verb is the default, subjects may appear after 
other arguments under certain circumstances, such as for stylistic effect or when there 
is a significant difference in length between the arguments, as in 12.16. Example 12.16, 
taken from a children's story, also illustrates that the present tense is often used in 
narration, particularly in the scene-setting descriptions at the beginning of a story. 


4 Theverb in 12.13 is pa innanī, whose most basic meaning is ‘is sitting’, but in this type 
7 
of construction with a human sociative-case object, it means ‘marries’. 
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220-7 ott 444607 c o ¢7447¥ 0c? oc^2 4724 € - 
(12.16) kons MIr? sens A DIPOA ESA ASIL? ISO LY) PA 
^ ^ - 


ccc o za 


“GAP POPU v 
adi e=hisābu-gai musal-ek ^ ulufilia ^ abadu.ves e 
also DEM3-place-LOC rabbitINDF live.COND always DEM3 
fassá là marā-lān jabbāru bēnur_ve=eve 


chase.CNV_put.CNV kill.CNV_put.CNV Jabbaar want_be.PRS.3=END 


‘And if there's a rabbit in that place, Jabbaar always wants to chase it and 
kill it.’ (PB) 


The following is an example of a sentence with three arguments in the order subject- 
indirect object-direct object-verb. In this example, the subject and direct object are in 
the direct case, while the indirect object (in bold) is in the dative case. 


cc 2z oc Ow A 2 c oc c? 2o0c ocoo^c 
(12.17) isser Aner ri? Fr YS AVI py PA 
A z^ 2 7 


e=varu-n=ves ket_nu=kurevi=gen 
DEM3-amountABL-EMPH patience NEG-be.done.CNV-SUCC 
yāmīnu maumūn-a$ sitī-ek fonuvi=eve 


Yameen Maumoon-DAT letter-INDF send.PST.3=END 


‘Not being so patient, Yameen sent Maumoon a letter.’ (HD) 


The placement of the indirect object with respect to the direct object is variable, 
however, and may depend on factors such as relative length. 


270-7 Goo? 47 0727 oc ov o 


” LAX € Pd 
(12.18) 948 stoto sezo 8 eL mes VEDI PO eA 
4“ 2g X X ^ ^ ^ 
ca oz orl ov 0 0? coz2C€ 


IS wes I-11 EPA SPASAY 
P d T d a 


istanbol hifum-as-takai, 'usmānī lashkaru 8 mītaf-ge 
Istanbul take.VN-DAT=for Ottoman army 8 meter-GEN 


bodu_badi-gai, 548 kiloguram-ge unda istanbol-as 
big gun-LOC 548 kilogram-GEN cannonball Istanbul-DAT 
fonuvi=eve 


send.PST.3=END 


‘In order to take Istanbul, the Ottoman army fired [lit. sent] 548 kilogram 
cannonballs into Istanbul in 8 meter cannons.’ (HD) 


The case assignment pattern of 12.17 and 12.18, with the indirect object in the dative 
case, is typical but not invariable and depends on the verb. In the following example, 
the verb, ALL havalu kurani ‘gives into the care (of), hands over (to), entrusts 
(to)’, calls for an indirect object in the sociative case, while the subject and direct object 
are in the direct case. 
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DW Or wi wa Zo a oc o? 2 OL ^ Pd o2 ro 4 
(12.19) ers remo u— ee pyar? PA FAPA 
X - 24 a 
cc 224227 
‘GPAAV AIS 
A 


amilla atun masakka kuri mīhu-n=ves 

own  hand-ABL work do.PST.PTCP person-PL-EMPH 
bidési-nn-a e-masakkat havàlu kuri-eve 
foreign-PL-SOC DEM3-work care.of do.PST.3-END 


*Even people who worked with their own hands were handing that work 


over to foreigners.' (HD) 


In the following sentence, the third argument is an ablative noun phrase that 
marks a source. (For the sentence-medial placement of =? vanī ‘is, becomes, happens’ 


in this sentence, see Section 12.5). 


e¢evgrr 427 o27co0 2c "0222 SARS 7 24227 


(12.20) 943394 GRY rA eas vA PLIS ASPSIAIOP APP 
7 X - PD 


ma 'ulūmātu libi-fai và gotu-gai 

information receive.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.PTCP way-LOC 
fuluhu-n vani e-kudin-ge atu-n harufa 
police-PL be.PRS.FOC DEM3-children-GEN hand-ABL snake 
atu.là-fa-eve 

seize. CNV-SUCC-END 


"According to information received, the police have seized the snake from 


those children.' (HD) 


Causative verbs also have three arguments: a causer, a causee who acts at the 
causer’s behest, and the action done. However, it is rare for all three of these to be ex- 
plicitly mentioned. If explicitly mentioned, the causee is presented with 2249 lavvai 
or 227 lavva, technically the converb of 727 lavvani ‘causes to put’. The follow- 
ing is an example of a sentence with a causative verb and three explicitly mentioned 
arguments (see Section 12.5 for the focus word order displayed by this sentence). 
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(12.21) 244, 3542 2535 MIZ $3 22228 RIRI A ALAS 
baek mihu-n mi-fada kam~kam béru_mihu-n 
some person.PL DEMi1-sort action~REDUP foreign person-PL 
lavvà kuruvani ewes khiyàl-ek  fikur-ek 
put.CAUS.CNV do.CAUS.PRS.FOC any  idea-INDF worry-INDF 
neti-eve 


without-END 


‘Some people make foreigners do these sorts of things, without any 
thought or concern.' (HD) 


12.2.2 Adverbials and their order 


Adverbial expressions (either words or phrases) are variable in their placement. Those 
that are sentential in their scope usually come first in a sentence, as in 12.22 (other 
examples include 12.18, 12.87, and 11.60). 


CE up P Zo a OC 
(12.22) wm Bak YAT 
Pd 


detere-aku-n faruhiyya ^ bune-la-eve 
interval-UNSP-ABL Faruhiyyaa say.CNV.speak.PRS.3-END 


*After a while, Faruhiyyaa speaks.' (VN) 


Adverbial phrases also precede the subject in order to link a sentence to a pre- 
vious one, as in 12.23, which follows a sentence stating the existence of a field. Simi- 
larly, various discourse connectives are used to link a sentence to a previous one; these 
also come first in a sentence, as the 333 ehennamaves ‘nevertheless’ does in 
12.24. 


cuc OETA ecm c 
(12.23) S9255 A-LA asses 
Pd ” 


e=bimu-gai aharemeni_kulemu=eve 
DEM3=field-DAT 1PL play.PRS.1-END 


*We play on that field.' (FD) 
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oco? ^oczo- o 60 Ee 2? O7 ocr cA~zvre O cz voce 
(12.24) —srebs Lama TA AMA AAB SELAA IZ RII LA 
2 7 


ccco2c? "c 
‘GAP pss ASAP 
7 ^ 


ehen.nama.ves e-atolu-ge baek ra$-rasu-ge 60 
nevertheless — DEM3-atoll-GEN some island~REDUP-GEN 60 
insatta-ek hà mihu-n-ves malé-gai 
percent-INDF_amount person.PL=EMPH Malé-LOC 
diri.ule-mun_de=eve 

live-SML_go.PRS.3=END 

‘Nevertheless, 60 percent of the people of some of the islands of that atoll 
are living in Malé.’ (MN) 


Otherwise, adverbials usually come after the subject, as in example 12.25 and 12.26. 


ov c? OID 22427 


(12.25) -222 me? re sli 


faruhatu bāra duve=fai a=eve 
Faruhathu force-ADV run.CNV=SUCC come.PST.3=END 


‘Faruhathu quickly came running.’ (VN) 


ccs Org st "c 2 27 24242 eoz oc 
(12.26) wares, ssh sor FOL VORP DRY KALA 
2722 2 


aharen komme duvah-aku havīru  e=bagīcā-gai 
1 every day-UNPC evening DEM3=garden-LOC 


hi[7i]ga_lan_dam=eve 
walk.CNV_put.INF_go.PRS.1=END 


‘I go for a walk in that garden every evening.’ (FD) 


More complex, clausal adverbials are presented in Section 13.4. 


12.2.3 Tensed alternatives to adjectival and copular sentences 


Although adjectival and copular sentences occur without tense marking, sometimes 
it is important to specify a particular tense. This seems to be particularly true of the 
future tense. In such cases, the verb "a vani ‘be, become, happens’ will be used. Ex- 
amples 12.27 through 12.29 use ~$% vani where a bare adjective is used above in the 
tenseless examples 12.1 through 12.3. 
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cet? 44-4 7 


(12.27) 25 “335% FSAI 


faigatalà  ra[rí]galu vàne den 
dodgeball good be.FUT.3 then 


*Dodgeball would be good then.' (SC) 


Greer € zovon7 ov 2 c2072 ov? Zo occ 

(12.28) vM sup PAAAVY RAM PAP BNS 
X P P - 
ehen_viyyā dura$ | dura$-vure kairi-as 


thus_be.COND far-DAT ~REDUP=compared.to near-DAT 
diyum_kam.nérige ra[rí]galu vani 

go.VN. perhaps good be.FUT.PROG 

*If so, going [somewhere] close would perhaps be better than 
[somewhere] far.' (SC) 


cl ors occ P g O c^; 4 OC E 
(12.29) v» seer the» prie 
Pd 


ehennamaves kāfdu libe-lek las vàne 
nevertheless card  receive.PRS.PTCP-GND slow be.FUT.3 


*Nevertheless, getting the card will be slow.' (HD) 


As 12.27 and 12.28 show, the plain future tense is used in Dhivehi where in English 
would is used to indicate that the event is not certain. 

Anexample of a sentence that uses the future tense of "a vaniinstead of a copula 
is in 12.30, which contrasts with 12.4 and 12.6. As a focus verb, the ^? vāni ‘will be’ 
in the example is in the same position in the sentence as the copula would be. See 
Section 12.5 for more on focus. 


occ o 22 co c coz ^T - occ o Sut 
(12.30) Iu GA sex SKY IR KDE rp AIIM D 
- P X ^" 2 X - - 

mi=fada islāh-ek vānī zamānī dimokresi-ge 


DEMi-manner reform-INDF be.FUT.FOC modern democracy-GEN 
rūh-āi khilāfu islāh-ek 

spirit-SOC against reform-INDEF 

‘This type of reform would be contrary to the spirit of modern democracy.’ 
(HD) 


One important use of the future tense with predicate adjectives is in the descrip- 
tion of things that have not been observed by the listener. If the speaker knows what 
something is like but the hearer has not experienced it, the description will be put in 
the future tense. The sense is something along the lines of ‘if you were to see it you 
would see that it is...’. A description in the present tense, by contrast, is used with the 
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sense of ‘I experienced it to be...’. In 12.31, the speaker is describing the size of his 
native island to someone who has never seen it. 


€22^2 o c2 OLLI 
(12.31) v» srs 4» 


meél-ak-as Vure-s kuda vàne 
mile-UNSP-DAT compared.to-EMPH small be.FUT.3 


*[It] is [lit. will be] even smaller than a mile.’ (SC) 


Such future-tense descriptions extend beyond predicate adjectives to other de- 
scriptive statements, as the following sentence from the same overall description il- 
lustrates. 


cto OCLI O E22 2I c 
(12.32) eee AIP 9952597 AA 
z z 


e-i magu--magu-ves hadā=fa-ek 
DEM3=COP roads REDUP=EMPH make.CNV=SUCC-INDF 
n=īnnāne. 


NEG=be(.sitting).FUT.3 


‘That is [because] the roads haven’t been [lit. won’t have been] paved.’ 
(SC) 


12.3 Null arguments 


Any argument of a Dhivehi verbal sentence (the subject, the object, or the indirect ob- 
ject) may be left unspecified, or null. Sometimes this is because the identity of the 
argument is clear from context; in other cases it is simply left vague. The use of null ar- 
guments reduces the use of pronouns as compared to languages such as English, hence 
this phenomenon is sometimes known as pro-drop. Unlike in certain well-known pro- 
drop languages such as Spanish, however, the use of null arguments in Dhivehi is not 
limited to subjects, nor is the identity of a dropped subject easily reconstructed from 
verbal agreement, given that person marking is limited in Dhivehi and number mark- 
ing is nonexistent in the colloquial language (see Section 8.3.1). 

The following are sentences with null subjects. The identity of the subjects must 
be inferred from context. In written discourse they are often the subjects of previous 
sentences. For example, 12.33 occurs soon after example 12.6. Thus the subject of 12.33 
is the three siblings mentioned in 12.6. 
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ccc?? ocst?īds vos - 


(12.33) AL APVEI E? P2 PA 
Pd 


adi mamma manā_kurā_kam-ek 


Also mother forbidden do.PRS.PTCP action-INDF 


nu-kure-eve 
NEG=do.PRS.3=END 
‘And [they] do not do what [their] mother forbids.’ (PB) 


cc ge oc ca 


(12.34) AMAT PIIA SA 
ē-ge raha=ves balā_li=eve 
3-GEN taste=EMPH see.CNV_put.PST.3=END 
*[He] tried the taste of that too.’ (PB) 
The subject may also be stated in a subordinate clause that precedes the main 


clause (for more on subordinate clauses, see Chapter 13). 


c oc^ o ^c oz SOX o ae 


ecco 
(12.35) sasear sverežs ry MIVA 
Pd Pd wt Pd 


e=kudin konnani-ko$ ^ velà bis-tak-ek 
DEM.children.PL dig.PTCP-SML sea.turtle egg.PL-INDF 


feni-jje-eve 
appear.CNV-PRF-END 
*While the children were digging, [they] saw some sea turtle eggs.' (EA) 


The following is an example with a specified subject but a null object. The identity 
oftheobjectis reconstructed from the preceding discourse, in which Hassan states that 
he doesn't want to eat chicken at the upcoming picnic. Example 12.36 is spoken by his 
interlocutor (who uses his name to avoid using the second-person pronoun 77 kalē 


*you', for which see Section 6.2.1). 


oc ove vp 22-7 
(12.36) “m9 may HX re 


hasanu nu=key-as ves 
Hassan NEG=eat.PST.PTCP=CNCS EMPH 
‘even if Hassan [i.e. you] doesn't eat [chicken]...’ (SC) 
Both the subject and the object may be null. In 12.37 this leads to a sentence con 
sisting only of a verb. The interpretation again depends on context. It is the answer to 
a question of whether the group has ever played football at a get-together. 


are? 


(12.37) + 
nu=kulé 
NEG=play.PRS.3 


‘[They] don’t play [football].’ (SC) 
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In 12.38, the subject and the direct object are left null but the indirect object is 
specified. In this particular example person marking on the verb shows that the subject 
is first person, but this is only true because the verb in this example is both finite and 
active. No grammatical clue indicates that the direct object is third person, but context 
makes the interpretation clear. In this example, the speaker has been asked to provide 
a phone number that he will be getting, with the suggestion that he post it to Facebook. 
He suggests his interlocutor's phone as an alternative place to send the number. 


ot voc” oz os 20 
(12.38) ~As 9 mta 
X - - 


mobail-as fonuvai=ves_la_di-fanam 
mobile.phone-DAT send.CNV=EMPH_put.CNV_give.CNV-POT.1 
‘[I] might even send [it] to [your] mobile phone.’ (SC) 


By contrast with 12.38, the direct object may be specified but the subject and the 
indirect object left null, as in 12.39. 


o72 2z coc ZrCX - 
(12.39) HBA SLAI Views UA 
Pd 


an foto-tak-à eccehi fonuvānam 
yes photo-PL-CONJ things send.FUT.1 
*Yes, [I] will send [you] photos and stuff.' (SC) 


One could in theory extend the analysis of null elements to include null verbs. 
Thus utterances otherwise considered fragments could in fact be considered complete 
sentences with null verbs, as in the following piece of text that is punctuated as a sen- 
tence but contains only adverbials. 


eco AL c aL“? c 
(12.40) "esse vo ces va 
Pd rd 


eki duvah-u eki tanu-ga=eve 
various day-ADV various place-LOC=END 


‘[They do it] on various days and in various places.’ (VN) 


12.4 Sentences with IN-verbs 


Sentences with IN-verbs serve a variety of functions and in some of those functions 
show different case-marking than sentences with active verbs. The general property of 
IN-verbs is that their subjects are not volitional actors. 
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Cain and Gair make a useful distinction between sentences that are involitive and 
those that are inactive (Cain and Gair 2000: 57-60; Cain 1995), which I roughly follow 
here.5 

Inactive sentences describe something that happens to someone or something. 
Such sentences have direct-case subjects. Usually such sentences are intransitive. 

In an involitive sentence, the actor is doing something unintentionally or involun- 
tarily. Although such individuals may act volitionally in other contexts, in an involi- 
tive sentence that volition is suspended or overruled. Involitive sentences have dative 
“subjects.” 

Sentences with IN-verbs and dative “subjects” are also used to describe the passive 
reception of a thing or an experience or to make statements of ability. 


12.4.1 Inactive and passive sentences 


In inactive and passive sentences, something happens to the subject rather than the 
subject making something happen as it does in an active sentence. This may be an 
event that has no agentive cause, as in 12.41 and 12.42, or something that has an agent 
that is not mentioned, as in 12.43. The former may be considered simply inactive, but 
latter may be considered actually passive, as in Cain (1995). A sentence like 12.44 may 
be considered either inactive or passive. There is an agent, but it is not relevant. 


(12.41) be AALS 


aharen feteni 
1 sink.PRS.PROG 


‘Lam sinking!’ (D3) 


€ c22 o272 - 


(12.42) A MIIA PS 


pilāsī ufalu-n furun=eve 
Pilaasee happiness-ABL be.filled.PST.3=eve 


‘Pilaasee was filled with happiness.’ (PB) 


5 Theyalso includea category of accidental sentences, which uses an IN-verb with a subject 
that is headed by instrumental £ +3 atur ‘by the hand (of)’. These are not considered a 
separate category here but are discussed further in Section 12.4.1. 

6 For existential and locational verbal sentences, which are stative rather than active, see 
Section 12.6. 
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cc cg P d oco OY oc D Sw Ww c227c T 
(12.43) B» 997 t v pr pA Meer SPA PA 
Pd "di 


adi e=kamu-ge sababu-n e=tanstan 

also DEM3-deed-GEN reason-ABL DEM3=place~REDUP 
salāmat=ves kurevi-dāne=eve 

safety=EMPH be.done-POT=END 

‘And because of that, those places can be protected/saved.’ (HD) 


ec ce 22 o222 
(12.44) 2o PI? grozs 
Pd ye Pd 


mi=mubarat miadu niméne=eve 
DEM1=competition today end.FUT.3=END 


‘This competition will end today.’ (HD) 


Most inactive sentences are intransitive. Unlike the involitive sentences presented 
in Section 12.4.2, however, they take direct-case subjects." A few inactive verbs do take 
a complement, however. The modal ~74 jeheni ‘has to, must’ (lit. ‘is struck’), for 
example, takes a direct-case subject and an infinitive complement. 


cc ccc or?” Os sr_roc Zo Ooco227 4 P- 4 
(12.45) oarra ARA NMRAA DHE TT EAR LAY 
t d t d 


hurihā farātu-n=ves zimmā ek var-ak-a$ 
all party-PL-EMPH responsibility one amount-UNSP-ADV 
ufulan jehéne=eve 
carry.INF must.FUT.3=END 
‘All parties will have to bear responsibility equally.’ (HD) 
Some inactive verbs correspond to verbs that have three arguments in their ac- 


tive form, and thus have two in their inactive form. In the following example, using 
AR havalu vani ‘is entrusted with’ (or its honorific, as in the example) rather 


than ALL havalu kurani ‘entrusts (to)’ changes the verb to an inactive rather 
than an active form. Compare 12.46 and 12.19. 


7 Some e-stem verbs take a direct-case subject simply because they are not in fact inactive. 
These include zB kuleni 'plays', T nereni 'issues, puts out' and mis edenī ‘asks’. 
r of 2 
Curiously, the verb "2 dekeni ‘sees’, inflects for first/second person, thus behaving like an 
Ld 
active verb, despite the fact that the more commonly used TA fennani, which also means 
: 
‘sees’ (or ‘is seen by’) is clearly involitive. Despite its person marking, PES dekeni does not 
F 
have the active meaning of whe balani ‘looks’. The behavior of nes dekeni demonstrates 
2 2 
that the categorization of verbs as active, inactive, or involitive is to some extent conventional 
rather than fully predictable on a firm semantic basis. 
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2 coc /^4c227 go € 2 2 o A 
(12.46) = uer SISIA] AVFI Det PDAF 
47 - ^ ^ X X 
rais nashidu verikam-di 


president Nasheed leadership-SOC 


havālu_ve_vadaigennevi_iru 
care.of_be.CNV_HON.PST.PTCP_time 


‘when President Nasheed was entrusted with the leadership...’ (HD) 


Sometimes the agent of a passive may be included in the sentence as an abla- 
tive/instrumental noun phrase headed by the word ~ 2? atuni ‘at the hand (of)’, the 
ablative/instrumental of 2% at ‘hand’. This is a somewhat different use of + 27 atun 
than the marking of ablative on human nouns that is discussed in Section 5.3.1. When 
used in a passive sentence to mark the agent, the ~.24 atu usually appears without 
the genitive $- -ge that marks the person whose hand it is, which is usually used when 
~ 25 atuh marks a human ablative (as in 12.20 and 12.57). Interestingly, one can both 
be defeated and be victorious at the hand of an opponent, as shown in the following 
example. 


70,¢ ro oc - O27 22042 o oc P 
(12.47) 43.45 MULT mgpa ssr ma O! £9 FOS 
Pd Pd Tw wt 


c coo td € 2 3 rd were o € o2702 æ 
IVI ES S = PY GAS IS DP SS ou 
X PA 4227 


devana mec 0-1 in bāngāļū atu-n 

second match 0-1 ABL Bangladesh hand-ABL 

bali vi namaves tinvana mec-gai nēpāl_atu-n 
weak be.PST.PTCP despite third ^ match-LOC Nepal hand-ABL 
divehi-n molu ve fai vani 2-3 ge 
Maldivian-PL excellent be.CNV SUCC be.PRS.FOC 2-3 GEN 
natija-aku-nn=eve 

result-UNSP-ABL=END 


‘Despite being defeated in the second match 0-1 by Bangladesh, the 
Maldivians were victorious over Nepal in the third match, with a score of 
2-3.’ (HD) 


Sometimes the ~.2% atuni ‘at the hand (of)’ is used in a passive sentence to reduce 
the agency of the actor and thus to emphasize that the act was accidental. Cain and 
Gair consider this accidental use a distinct type of IN-verb sentence (Cain and Gair 
2000: 58-59), that of “accidental.” However, not only does “22 atuū cover a range 
of functions in inactive sentences (as, for example, in 12.47), but the use of ^22 atun 
specifically to indicate an accidental act seems not to be used by all speakers. In gen- 
eral, however, there is a tendency in Dhivehi to deflect away from direct pointing at 
individuals, and using the ~.24 atun construction is one expression of that. For speak- 
ers who use it in this way, it is a polite way to deflect the source of the action away from 
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the human actor so as to reduce their volitionality (and, consequently, their guilt), as 
in the following sentence. 


< 
(12.48) » BAER 4 Ium ALIM met PADA PASG ARE TURA 
2 
coc?s dt 
CALE? 47 
X 
operéshan kurumu-ge terei-n ubaidu atu-n nār-ek 
operation do.VN-GEN inside-ABL Ubaid  hand-ABL vein-INDF 
buri=gen eksident vi mīhā _maru_ve-jje 


be.burst.CNV=SUCC accident be.PST.PTCP person dead_be.CNV-PRF 


‘During the operation, a vein was burst by Ubaid(’s hand), and the 
person who had had the accident died.’ (C1) 


There is a distinction between an active sentence whose subject is left null and a 
passive sentence, which uses in IN-verb. In many active sentences a null subject can be 
identified from context. In some cases, however, it is simply left vague. The difference 
between a vague null subject and a passive is roughly the difference between ‘someone 
did it’ and ‘it was done’. In the following sentence, the verb ne 3 jahani ‘hits, applies’ 
is active, but there is no clue in the surrounding discourse as to who had put the key 
in the lock. Thus this sentence implies the presence of an agent and characterizes the 
action as agentive, even if the identity of the agent is irrelevant. 


cco? Tn 427 T4247 o7cc 
(12.49) seo FILE APES ASA IELA 


ehenas  talwgai taļudandi jahā=fai 
however lockLOC key hit.CNV-SUCC 


hutt-eve 
be(.standing).PST.3-END 


‘However, [someone] had put a key in the lock.’ (PB) 


12.4.2 Involitive sentences 


Involitive sentences use IN-verbs with dative subjects. The subjects of these sentences 
behave without volitional intent. Thus in example 12.50, the verb is in the IN-form 
and the subject is in the dative case to mark that it is an uncontrollable, involuntary 
action (hence the gloss as ‘burst into tears’ rather than just 'cried"). In 12.51, by contrast, 
thereis no such emphasis, and an active verb is used instead. As this pair of examples 
shows, however, the semantics of an active verb as compared to an involitive verb is 
sometimes a matter of degree rather than of a clear contrast, since crying is rarely fully 
intentional. 


(12.50) 


(12.51) 
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c cox oc O Ll OLLI 


ww IAP POLETELA 


ahann-a$ ves rovun-eve 
1.DAT EMPH cry.IN-PST-END 


‘Even I burst into tears.’ (HD) 


cc x Of Of 22424747 e2272c 
MUR P77 DSSS 4974 
* 


e-duvahu-ge hataru_damu emmen 
DEM3=day-GEN four_three.hour.period everyone 


roni=eve 
cry.PRS.PROG=END 


‘Everyone is crying twelve hours that day.’ (HD) 
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Another involitive/active pair that behave like "2 roveni ‘bursts out crying’ and 


~~~ roni ‘cries’ are zi nideni ‘falls asleep’ and ~~ nidanī ‘sleeps’. The former 
describes an involuntary act and takes a dative subject, while the latter is a slightly 


more intentional act and takes a direct-case subject. 


12.4.3 


Sentences of reception and perception 


IN-verbs whose subjects are passive recipients of a thing or ofa perception also have da- 
. . . c c m =< , c m EN A , — DOC 
tive subjects. Such verbs includes efigeni ‘know’, ^e» libeni ‘receive’, ~~~» 
z 2 4 X 


fennani ‘sees, is seen by’, ~$ iveni ‘hears’, and ~~ hi, vani ‘thinks’.® 
2 ez 


2422 27 47 oz cetrs» 7 ov ot 
— G7 


£ ez 
(12.52) oros R—— pre rp IIOL ri 
^ - X - 
riyàz rashīd-aš laridu jahàne varag baivaru furusatu 


Riyaz Rasheed-DAT goal hit.FUT.PTCP very many 


libun-eve 
receive.PST.3-END 


opportunity 


*Riyaz Rasheed received very many opportunities to score goals.' (HD) 


8 Byvirtue of being a compound formed with =? vanī ‘is, becomes’, noe hi_vani ‘thinks’ (lit 
- Ld - 
‘imagination-is’) is an IN-verb. It describes a less deliberate act than the verb „iz visnanī 
d 


*thinks'. 
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c E De oOo coc ZO 3 2 ^ "ox rocroc ov - 
(12.53) oms ALAA PH KD AŽABALE ASA TAA VAT AR 
^ aa, - X 9 


pildsi-as ek_kan-ek-gai bahattai=fai 
Pilaasee-DAT one cornerINDF-LOC left.CNV-SUCC 

huri fen de ecc-ek 
be(.standing).PST.PTCP water give.PRS.PTCP thing-INDF 
fenun-eve 


see.PST.3-END 


*Pilaasee saw a watering can which had been left in one corner.' (PB) 


ecc c Ooco-^coc ot e^ a? occ! or?» 
(12.54) "sos rm ARA LIVE SAISI PDAS 
Pd Pd Pd 


qaum-as dimá.ve-gen ule nikameti hàlu 
nation-DAT happen-SUCC live.PRS.PTCP poor condition 
emmen-aš=ves erige=eve 

everyone-DAT=EMPH know.PRS.3=END 


‘Everyone knows the poor conditions which the nation has been 
encountering.’ (HD) 


12.4.4 Ability sentences 


Statements of general ability are expressed with an involitive verb with a dative subject. 
Such statements are often in the future tense but may be in the present tense if the 
ability is something that is habitually exercised. These statements of ability are distinct 
from the potential mood (see Section 8.3.4.2), which is used to mean that one might 
do something. (Knowing how to do something, on the other hand, uses an infinitive 
construction, as in 12.60.) Such statements of ability may be translated as present or 
future depending on context. 


cc ¢@¢7 7 Or7 Og ove 
(12.55) Jr AP rroiene Ka 
2 2 


e-kam dī.ār.pī-ak-aš nu=kurevēne=eve 
DEM3=deed DRP-UNSP-DAT NEG=be.done.FUT.3=END 


*The DRP [Maldivian People's Party] will not be able to do that [get a two 
thirds’ majority vote for the bill].’ (HD) 
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ca “2? 27 4220-7 o^ ov oc og O ES S 
(12.56) 722% 4428 ZAS PARAL PAM MAAN ES Jg PIPA 
2 2 
cc cec € 1 
GBAT IIA IAG 
1 Pd 
namaves sāf cempianship-aš tayyāru_vā gaumī 


however SAAF championship-DAT ready_be.PRS.PTCP national 
tīmu-gai  ēnā-a$ baiveri_vevēne=eve 
team-LOC 3-DAT participation_be.IN.FUT.3=END 


"However, he can participate in the national team which is preparing for 
the SAAF championship. (HD) 


ec cae 2 ocscZ o277a«- 22 
(12.57) w^ 4925 MILAS? PAZ 
w^ 


miadu ma-ge at-aku-fi salàmat-ek nu=vevēne=eve 
today 1-GEN_hand-UNSP-ABL safety-INDF NEG-be.IN.FUT.3=END 


‘[You] cannot escape from my hand today.’ (PB) 


Examples 12.56 and 12.57 use the verb zu veveni, which is the IN-verb of =? 
vani ‘is, becomes, happens’. Using =? vanī to make a compound verb results in an 
inactive verb (asin TER havalu vani ‘is entrusted with’) or a verb of perception (as 


in ZZ hi vani thinks’ ). Using woe veveni, as in 12.56 and 12.57, by contrast, results 
in an involitive verb, meaning 4s able to be’ or ‘finds one's self to be’, which assigns 
its subject dative case. The difference between inactive and involitive verbs does not 
usually show in their morphology, but rather in whether the subject is - the dative 
or direct case. However, the existential and locational verbs, of which ae vani is one, 
are specifically involitive when they are given IN-morphology (for which see Section 
8.1.1). 

A future-tense IN-verb is also used to make an ability statement in the passive. 
Such a sentence is ambiguous between a future passive and a statement of present 
passive ability; thus the gloss in 12.58 includes both ‘may’ and ‘will’ as options. 


cc ecco OC Ory o2? "oc E o oc P? 2-2 
(12.58) jv» £* reņres m OS PAISZ 
X PE 


mi=gavā'idu hom ministri-ge vebsaitu-n — daunlod 
DEMt=rules home ministry-GEN website-ABL download 


kurevene-eve 
be.done.FUT.3-END 


*These rules may [or will] be downloaded from the home ministry's 
website.’ (HD) 


Statements of past ability use an involitive verb in the past. Often such a statement 
is used to mean that one was able to do something and thus actually did it, translatable 
as ‘managed to’. 
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e 22c2 o7o7 OL oc ov? 
(12.59) 5 ASAS nererv prese resp 7 
^ ^ 


mi kuran — benum vi karh-tak--tak kurevunu do 
DEM1 do.INF want be.CNV deed-PL~REDUP be.done.PST.3 DM 


*[We] were able to do the things that [we] wanted to do, you know.' (SC) 


12.4.5 The status of dative “subjects” 


The noun phrases that express the involuntary actors in Section 12.4.2, the passive 
experiencers in Section 12.4.3, and the holders of abilities in Section 12.4.4 are put in 
the dative case. Such "dative subjects" are common in Indo-Aryan languages (Masica 
1991: 346—356).? 

Itis not entirely clear whether these dative-marked noun phrases are actually sub- 
jects in Dhivehi. For example, the verbs of experience could be considered passives. 
In such an analysis, ASH A engeni, for example, would be ‘is known’ rather than 
‘knows’, and the thing known would actually be the subject. Alternatively, such sen- 
tences could be considered to have no subject. 

In certain Indo-Aryan languages, such as Hindi, there are syntactic tests that indi- 
cate that dative phrases of this type are actually subjects (Masica 1991: 354). The situ- 
ation is considerably less clear in Dhivehi. Cain and Gair consider these phrases to be 
subjects, as they seem to come first in rhetorically neutral sentences (although much 
variation is seen in their placement), and as they can also serve as the implied subject 
of an infinitive (Cain and Gair 2000: 37). They consider it necessary for the implied 
subject of an infinitive to be the same as the subject of the verb that takes the infinitive 
as its complement. In example 12.60, the subject of Zener néngeni ‘doesn’t know’ is 


also the subject of ZA liyani ‘writes’ (and the subject of its participial form 5-7 


néngé ‘doesn’t know’ is also the subject of 7 ^2 benum, kurani ‘uses’). 
Z 


9 Unlike various other Indo-Aryan languages, however, statements of obligation do not 
require dative experiencers, as shown in 12.45. 
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X O22 72 OLI a a O47 o FE ozzc "7c € 


or 
(12.60) rs ALIAM cv uM KYB NAA PIVE 
7 » 447 


cc cg a 
(GAPS ss 


tikijehi_tana _heyo-ko$ bēnum_kuran n-ēňgē 

dotted Thaana good-ADV use do.INNF NEG-know.PRS.PTCP 
mih-ak-a$ tana_akuru-n liyaka$ 
person-UNSP-DAT Thaana script-ABL write.INF. NEG 
n-éngéne=eve 

NEG-know.FUT.3=END 


‘Someone who doesn’t know how to use dotted Thaana properly won’t 
know how to write in the Thaana script.’ (HD) 


However, it is not clear that the match of subjects is actually required (as explained 
in Section 11.3.2.2). It is also the case that dative experiencers usually participate in the 
process of negative concord (described in Section 12.7) when their sentence is negated, 
while direct-case subjects of transitive verbs usually do not unless they occur directly 
before the negated verb or are being emphasized. Negative concord on a “dative sub- 
ject” is illustrated (and highlighted in bold) in 12.61, in which the “subject” is a per- 
sonal name, which would never take unspecified inflection for reasons other than 
negative concord.!? (For further examples of negative concord on dative subjects, see 
12.102 and 12.116, and see Section 12.5.2 for the placement of the verb in the spoken 
sentence in 12.61) 


e ococo oc 274 2774 «c2 22 Oss ovr 2 PA 
(12.61) =» 94-4644 FOS FOS Zor kz FEL PYArY AA 
ye w^ wf 


aishā-ak-a$ varas mihāru nu=belē khabaru~ 
Aisha-UNSP-DAT very now NEG.is.looked.at.PRS.3 news 


khabaru ecchiss-ek=ves do 
news things-INDF=EMPH DM 


‘Aisha can’t [bear to] watch the news and things much nowadays, you 
know?’ (SC) 


It can be concluded that these dative noun phrases do not behave entirely like 
typical subjects. Therefore, although the term dative subject is used in the foregoing 
sections, it is without any theoretical claim, and I leave the question of whether they 
are actually subjects unresolved. 


10 While 12.60 also displays negative concord (via the unspecified 37 -aku suffix of TL 
mīhakaš$ ‘person.UNSP.DAT’), the “subject” in that sentence is in the unspecified inflection í 
anyway, due to its meaning, and therefore cannot be used to demonstrate that negative 
concord is required in such a sentence. 
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12.5 Non-canonical word orders 


While Dhivehi has default SOV word order, other orders are possible, particularly with 
respect to the relative order of subjects and objects. In writing, the finality of the verb 
is fixed, however, unless the verb is in focus form, in which case some element of the 
sentence will occur after it. Sentences employing focus are very common in Dhivehi, 
in both speech and writing. In speech, however, focus morphology is not required to 
obtain non-canonical word order. 


12.5.1 Focus 


Individual parts of a sentence may be drawn attention to, or focused, by placing them 
last in the sentence. The verb in such sentences is the focus or “long participle" form 
presented in Section 8.3.2.1 and comes immediately before the focused element, rather 
than at the end of the sentence. Example 12.62 is a sentence with focus. 


(12.62) 4443225, KARZ $ iii 
aharemen-ge ge hunna-nī 
1.PL-GEN house be(.standing).PRES-FOC 
firoz magu-ga-eve 
Feeroaz_street-LOC=END 


‘Our house is on Feeroaz Street.’ (FD) 


In a sentence such as 12.62, the focused part of a sentence is new information 
rather than background information. In this example the location of the house, rather 
than the existence of the house, is the new information. Using the focus construction 
gives the sentence something of the sense of ‘Where our house is is on Feeroaz Street,’ 
but without the laboriousness of this longer English version. English also uses intona- 
tion to mark focus. Because that intonation is not normally written, the sentence in 
12.62 would normally be translated simply as ‘Our house is on Feeroaz Street,’ but in 
speech there would be stress on the on Feeroaz Street to mark its status as new infor- 
mation. 

Focus constructions are extremely common in Dhivehi. One common use of focus 
is for an auxiliary verb to be in focus form and the semantically dominant converb or 
simultaneous-marked participle, along with the rest of the verb phrase, to be the post- 
posed focused element. In the following examples, the focus auxiliary is highlighted. 
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24047272 04% OF x €or €€ 72 € xo 0? 0o70% cé OPIZC 
(12.63) 20A PAR VIA SÍF BAABAY INO AAR GP EP PERAUPÍA 
Z 2 7 + » 


ECI DZ L L OS 448 
‘GAA GPA DIA? 


e=got-un e=dipātmantu-n_vanī 

DEM3=way-ABL DEM3=department-PL_be.PRS.FOC 
prosekiutaf_jeneral-ge ofīh-aš tahgīgu_kurum-as_fahu 
prosecutor_general-GEN office-DAT investigation_do.VN-DAT_after 


448 massala fonuvā=fa=eve 
448 case send.CNV=SUCC=END 


‘Thus that department has sent 448 cases to the prosecutor general’s 
office after investigating [them].’ (MN) 


A c SS 4 oc o? o/02 o occ CO Ft 22 Pd 
(12.64) ss LA MOS sm PER Vor SHUI PA 
7 X - ^ c 


ccoos cogvv 
wt AIA LOU AA 
2 


adi fuluhu-n-ge forensik dipātmantu-n | gendani 
also police.PL-GEN forensic department-PL take.PRS.FOC 


e-sarahaddu-gai harakāt.teri_va-munn=eve 
DEM3-area-LOC active be-SIML-END 


‘And the forensic department of the police is continuing to be active in 
that area.' (HD) 


A focus auxiliary may also serve to focus something other than the verb phrase. In 
the following example, the focused element is highlighted. 


ccrocc o2? c 4 o2 Pd c220- 2 c c ae acc 
(12.65) "1ssszvi PIVI MIEIS uam IFY JIP IS ASF OSI 
- X PD PED "M4 P X 


mī-ge-terē-gai himenē divehi kāsihuni 
DEM1=GEN-inside-LOC is.included.PRS.PTCP Maldivian coconut.meat 
bandu_kurevi-fai hunnanī vekiyum 


closed_be.done.CNV-SUCC is(standing).PRS.FOC vacuum 
peket-ga=eve 

packet-LOC=END 

‘The Maldivian coconut meat included inside it has been sealed in a 
vacuum pack.’ (HD) 


In general, any constituent of a sentence may be focused. Thus focus may also 
divide a verb from its nominal or infinitival complement, as in 12.66. Even subjects 
can be focused, as in 12.67, although in such cases it is generally not for the presenting 
of new information but for rhetorical effect. 
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€ eco o te 
(12.66) orsa wo mra ze 
4 2 


velā arani bis alas=eve 
sea.turtle rise.PRS.FOC egg drop.INF=END 


‘The sea turtle is coming ashore to lay eggs.’ (EA) 


ocros? > ocz22 7 OLL OLS GP L OS 244-4 


(12.67) Qi date tar PA ALI LOL PYLE B DID FLIPS 
f. aciem 
gina faharu mamma buna bas-tak-as samālukam-ek 
many time mother say.PRS.PTCP word-PL-DAT care-INDF 
nu=dī bīru_kanifat-ek dī hadanī=ves 


NEG=give.CNV deaf_ear-INDF give.CNV make.PRS.FOC=EMPH 
mi pilāsī=eve 
DEM1 Pilaasee-END 


‘Often [he] does not heed his mother’s words and even turns a deaf ear, 
this Pilaasee.’ (PB) 


The form of focus verbs is identical to that of the progressive verbs, which Fritz 
calls the “long participle” (Fritz 2002: 198). In written Dhivehi, which uses canonical 
ordering, a sentence-final verb of this form will be in the progressive aspect, while a 
non-final verb of this form will be a focus verb. In focus verbs the difference between 
default aspect and progressive aspect is neutralized. 

Further examples of sentences with focus verbs may be found in 11.47, 11.48, 12.30, 
12.79, 12.80, and 13.28, among others. 

Adjectival sentences may also be focused, despite not containing a verb. In these 
cases the predicate adjective (no longer last in the sentence) takes the focus suffix 27 
-Ī, as in 12.68. Another example is in 6.13. jā 


cczc ” Pd O co. OSS 
(12.68) 054 snk 929r rere sA 
2 


ahann-as-ves rafigal-i e=got=eve 
1.DAT-EMPH good-FOC DEM3=way=END 


‘That way is also good for me.’ (HD) 
Copular sentences already have a focus order, in that the object of the equation 


follows the copula. However, the object can be further focused by a second copula 
(often with emphatic particle 5 - -ves). 
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o c rz Oo 2a Oocco- c 
(12.69) < orps orro MIKIA AA 
Vu z 


e-i ahare-men benun vi got-aki-ves. 
DEM3-COP 1-PL want be.PST.PTCP way-COP-EMPH 


‘That is what we wanted too.’ (HD) 


12.5.2 Word order in speech 


In spoken Dhivehi, word order is considerably freer than in writing, and a non-focus 
verb will not necessarily be last in the sentence. The interplay of word order with em- 
phasis and contrast, discourse salience, and the needs of online processing (not al- 
ways knowing everything that one wants to say before beginning to say it) in spoken 
Dhivehi is in need of further study. The following are a few examples of non-canonical 
word order in spoken sentences. In these examples the verb or other predicator is 
shown in bold. 

In the following example, taking along something to eat at an upcoming picnic 
has been established as a topic, and the speaker pauses to consider what she wants to 
suggest that they take after she has already started to speak. 


Ococ 444 222 e cr oc 


(12.70) asas Bly bry at VAS 


gendamā... dē... mi kukuļu kahala ecc-ek 
take.HORT DM DEM1 chicken like thing-INDF 


‘Let’s take... something like chicken, eh?’ (SC) 


In 12.71, the initial constituent of the sentence (‘football’) picks up on the last word 
of her interlocutor’s utterance, which was a suggestion that the group play football. 
The speaker is specifically disagreeing with that suggestion. The subject, ‘these people 
here’, is not new information and so cannot be considered focused, but it is postponed 
after the words that align with (but negate) the previous speaker’s utterance. 


oco? aroz ca? 27 Oclo» 
(12.71) wu» SIAI? rev aem 
X ^ 


futbēļa-ek nukuļēne mi=ok_uļē 
football-INDF NEG-play.FUT.3 DEMI-EMPH live.PRS.PTCP 


mihunn-ek 
people-INDF 


*[They] will not play football, these people here.’ (SC) 


In 12.72 the demonstrative and copula (which are informationally weak morph- 
emes) are placed last in the sentence. The speaker is attempting to understand why 
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her interlocutor doesn’t want to eat chicken. The emphasis (and implied contrast with 
her interlocutor) is on ‘everyone’. 


c 20 oc 2 Oco-^coc 
(12.72) 441 Katara F? MR AMA 
z z 


emmen-a$-ves miru ecc-ek-nu e-i 
everyone-DAT-EMPH tasty thing-INDF-TAG DEM3-COP 


‘It’s something everyone finds tasty, isn’t it?’ (SC) 


Topicalization of a subject is also possible. In such cases the topic occurs first and 
is then restated as a subject demonstrative pronoun. In 12.73 (repeated from 6.8), the 
island Meedhoo is introduced as a topic about which the rest of the sentence (and 
many subsequent sentences in the spoken corpus) provide further information. The 
resumptive demonstrative pronoun is highlighted. 


(12.73) 24% £2 £2 PIS 44 Bo 
X X 
mīdū e=ī varas kuda kuda ras-ek 


Meedhoo DEM3=COP very small small island-INDF 
*Meedhoo, it's a very small little island.” (SC) 


12.6 Statements of existence, location, and possession 


Like many other South Asian languages (such as Hindi, Kachru 2006: 193), Dhivehi 
does not have a verb that translates specifically as ‘have’. On the other hand, it uses six 
different verbs (and the two kinds of nonverbal predicators discussed in Section 12.1) 
where English uses a single verb ‘be’. This section covers the use of those six verbs in 
statements of location and existence, and their extension to statements of possession. 


12.6.1 Existence and location 


The six existential and/or locational verbs are summarized in Table 12.1. In addition to 
the functions listed in the “Comment” column, these verbs also function as aspectual 
auxilliaries and as modals, as described in Section 11.3.1.1 and Section 11.3.2.1. While 
most of these verbs have senses that are not existential, all of them may be used in a 
statement of existence. The more existential senses of these verbs are listed first un- 
der “Gloss” in Table 12.1, while the less existential senses are listed afterward. The 
existential sense of these verbs are negated with ~ net ‘there is not’, while the non- 
existential senses are negated by the addition of ~~ nur, as described in Section 12.7. 

Where English tends to use forms of be to talk about either the location or the exis- 
tence of people and things, as in, The book is on the table (locational), or There is a book 


Verb 


Pd E 
> Vani 
X 
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Gloss 


is, becomes, happens 


Comment 


The most generic existential verb. 
Used instead of a predicate adjective 
or copula if tense is required. Can be 
used for statements of location, but 
location is not inherent to its 
meaning (unlike in the n-stem 
existentials). No bodily posture is 
implied. Also combines with nouns or 
adjectives to make intransitive 
and/or inactive compound verbs. 


e? = 
~<a uleni 
X 


is (over some period), 
exists, lives 


Has a durative sense. Most 
commonly used with animate beings. 


ro? = 
7777» hunnani 
X 


is (while located 
somewhere), is located 
(somewhere) in a 
standing position; waits, 
stays 


Used for statements of locational 
existence. Choice of locational/ 
postural verb depends on physical or 
metaphorical posture. Many 
non-material things are also given 
this verb, making it the most 
common of the n-stem existentials. 


4 Oo . ; 
reto A mnan 
2 - 


is (while located 
somewhere), is located 
(somewhere) in a sitting 
position; marries (lit., 
sits with someone) 


Used for statements of locational 
existence. Choice of locational/ 
postural verb depends on physical or 
metaphorical posture. 


4 OX ra 
rets onnani 
* 


is (while located 
somewhere), is located 
(somewhere) in a lying 
position; remains, stays 


Used for statements of locational 
existence. Choice of locational/ 
postural verb depends on physical or 
metaphorical posture. 


e " a 
7" tibeni 
2 4 


are (while located 
somewhere) in any 
position; wait, stay 


Table 12.1: Existential and locational verbs 


Inherently plural. Used for 
statements of locational existence 
but does not specify a physical 
posture. 
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on the table (existential), Dhivehi will generally specify whether the person or object 
is seated C innani), standing C hunnanī) or lying C onnanī).!! 
Which postural verb is used depends on the shape of the object or r the posture of the 
person, but also on Convention (see example 12.75—reasons do not literally stand).'? 
pir Ž hunnanī and miers onnani are more commonly used than TA innani. 
fike English be, these Verbs have both locational and existential uses. When used lo- 
cationally or existentially, these verbs are often in the past tense. The intuition hereis 
thatin order for something to be (presently) sitting in a certain place, it must have sat 
down there (past), and so forth. 

The particle -35 eba- (also discussed in Section 9.1.8) is used to lend existential 
force to a locational statement and serves to indicate that a past-tense verb in sucha 
statement is to be understood as present. However, it occasionally occurs with present- 
tense locational/existential verbs as well. It does not co-occur with progressive/focus 
forms, in which case the past tense may still be understood as present tense (see, for 
example, 12.128). 


ecc ocz Cole d CLOS 
(12.74) 32204 193 158A SRAD 


bappa-ge atu-gai fotek eba=ot=eve 
father-GEN hand-LOC book-INDF CONT=be(.lying).PST.3=END 


‘There is a book in Father’s hand [or: Father has a book in his hand].’ (FD) 


Pre Orb r 1 O44 2 222I 
(1275) «Jes Aa ee-— SrA KYA FOS 
^ ^ 


gabūlu_nu=kurā varas_gina sababu-tak 
approve_NEG=do.PRS.PTCP very_many reason-PL 


eba=huri 
CONT=be(.standing).PST.3 


‘There are very many reasons not to approve [it].’ (HD) 


(1276) AxeXsy 20 Agba gente SPALA 
^ 4“ 2 PA 
aharen-ge sikuridi-gai eba-in 20 kulumteri-n 


1-GEN brain-LOC CONT-be(.sitting).PST.PTCP 20 athlete-PL 
‘There are 20 athletes in my mind [or: I have 20 athletes in mind].’ (HD) 


11 Fora cross-linguistic overview of the special functions of posture verbs, see Newman 
(2002). 

12 Both Cain and Gair (2000) and Shaadiqu (2012 [1993]) state that the default postural 
existential, when no physical posture is actually relevant, is TM hunnani ‘is (standing)’ for 
men and ama innani ‘is (sitting)’ for women. This preseriptive distinction is not made in 
practice by the Speakers of the modern Malé dialect. 
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Using a simple (non-progressive) present (or a simple past without 72.2 eba-) in 
such a sentence lends a habitual reading, which is more easily applied to the non- 
existential senses, as shown in 12.77. 


cc^zo2 P4 - oc 
(12.77) ss Ji eA MAA 


aharen mi-tàri-gai hunnam-eve 
1 DEMi-place-LOC be(.standing).1-END 


‘I stand/wait here (regularly). (C1) 


The inherently plural verb ves tibeni ‘are (located), wait’ is also used for loca- 
tional existence, despite the fact. that Dhivehi usually does not have specifically plural 
verbs or plural inflection on verbs. This is presumably because a collection of objects 
or people may well be in an assortment of physical postures, in which case none of 
the postural existential/locational verbs would apply. As 12.75 and 12.76 show, how- 
ever, the specifically postural verbs may be used for plural subjects if the people or 
objects can all be considered to be in the same position. The use of res tibenī does 
not necessarily imply varied positions, however, merely plurality, asi in D: 78. 


ccc ve g T7 0€ B Oocc2- "^oc o2 coz 


(12.78) PIegos sos? SIP? ISDN DS M 
a Pd 


komme kaunsil-ek-gai madu.ve.gen 5 membaru-n 
each  counci-INDF-LOC at.least 5 member-PL 


eba-tibe.-eve 
CONT-be.PL.PRS.3-END 


‘There are at least 5 members on each council.’ (HD) 


Occasionally the plain existential =? vanī ‘is, becomes’ is used for locational 
statements, as in 12.79. Example 12.79 also illustrates the use of focus as a strategy 
to present the existence of something. Locational statements with =? vanī do not use 
-25 eba-. 

(12.79) mēšsge 525 sk m pēs 
anek . farātu-gai vanī tarukari gahu-ge 
the.other_side-LOC be.PRS.FOC vegetable plant-GEN 


bagīcā-ek=eve 
garden-INDF=END 
‘On the other side is a vegetable garden.’ (FD) 

Existence that is inherently durative and not linked to a given physical posture will 


use TAA 4 uleni ‘is, lives, exists’, especially if it is about humans or other animate crea- 
tures, as in 12.80. Example 12.81 illustrates that in this respect diseases are considered 
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living things which have a durational existence. As with the postural verbs, non-focus 
forms of "227 uleni may take the continuous marker 744 eba-, as in 12.81. 


Ooco-- c2 "uc O7! 0O OZ 44 2 o^zo-o LL 


ECL 2 CÍL ov 
(12.80) isss+ozrregres DIFAI IA ASÍ? ARSS PI Dejs PRP 
PE X ^ - 


mi=fada grūp-tak nuvata gēng-tak mālē-gai uļenī 
DEM1=kind group-PL or gang-PL Malé-LOC live.PRS.FOC 


varas.ves  minivan.kam-ā-eku-ga=eve 
very.much freedom-SOC-with-LOC=END 


‘Such groups or gangs exist in Malé with a lot of freedom.’ (HD) 


cecosac of€2lo Gore? ove 
(12.81) 42404 AAS AM eR Pepsi PRO FEP Koop? 
- ^ 


mi-duvas.varu varag bār-aš feture-mun dà 
DEM1=day-amount very strong-ADV spread-SIML-go.PRS.PTCP 
tin rogà-ek ^ eba-ule-eve 


three flu-INDF CONT=live=END 
‘These days there are three flus which are spreading very strongly.’ (HD) 


12.6.2 Possession 


The existential/locational verbs are also used to describe possession. In some cases 
possession is indicated by putting the possessorin the genitive (or occasionally dative— 
see 12.102) case and using a verb (or corresponding negation) of locational existence. 


o ccc coc 


(12.82) o HACER ITA 


aharen-ge de bébei-n tibe 
1-GEN two_older.brother-PL be.PL.PRS.3 


‘I have two older brothers.’ (FW1) 


The locative locution 5.24 atugai ‘in the hand’ is also used with an existential/lo- 
cational verb (or corresponding negative particle, see Section 12.7) to indicate posses- 
sion. The 27 at ‘hand’ is not to be taken literally here and it may or may not be preceded 
by a genitive marker on the individual.” In 12.83, for example, there is no genitive 
marker. This sentence does not imply that the money is in the speaker's hand or even 
with him or her at the present moment. In 12.84 the possession is highly non-literal. 


13 However, if someone does have something in their hand, the sentence can be translated in 


two different ways, as in 12.74. 
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(12.83) $292 har Le aSpa ALLS 
e dd P d Pd 


aharen atu-gai diha rufiyà  eba-ot 
1 hand-LOC ten  rufiyaa CONT=be(.lying).PST.3 


‘I have ten rufiyaa.’ (FW1) 


cet - cc - P4 oz T4224 e22 27 P4 
(12.84) xe KB? aee VADS PPAR ASPA SAVE AP 
PA ge - X - - 
mai_sarukāru-ge atu-gai onnanī hama_ekani 


main_government-GEN hand-LOC be(.lying).PRS.FOC just only 
khārijī bār-āi militari bār=eve 
diplomatic_powers-CONJ military power=END 


‘The main government has only diplomatic powers and military power.’ 
(HD) 


The construction with a genitive possessor, as in 12.82, is used for possessions that 
fall into the general category of inalienable or immovable possessions, including fam- 
ily members, houses," personal characteristics, and experiences. The locative A529 
atugai ‘in the hand’ construction is used for alienable possessions, such as money or 
movable objects. The removal of such an object from someone’s possession uses the 
ablative “2% atu ‘from the hand’, as in 12.20. 


12.7 Negation 


Sentences are negated somewhat differently depending on what kind they are, but all 
forms of indicative sentence negation (i.e., negation that occurs on indicative finite 
verbs or as an independent sentence-negating word) prescriptively require negative 
concord on the head of at least one phrase that precedes the negation, be it the head 
noun of a direct object, an indirect object or even a subject; an adjective; an adverb; a 
nonfinite verb; or other complement. The one phrase closest to the negation must take 
negative concord, but depending on the degree of emphasis, more than one phrase 
may take negative concord. 

The most common form of negative concord is a suffix identical to either the indef- 
inite or unspecified inflection on a noun (see Section 5.2 for indefinite and unspecified 
inflection on nouns). The result is that in nouns the semantic distinction between defi- 
nite and indefinite is obscured in a negative context. Thus the negative concord marker 
is glossed as INDF or UNSP in nouns and adjectives (since adjectives are not always 
distinguished from nouns morphologically) but as NEGC elsewhere. 


14 Being immovable, a house is considered a ‘place’, 2 tan, in Dhivehi, not a ‘thing’, £4 eti, 
which may be relevant to the classification of a house with inalienable possessions. 
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Category Marker 


P 2 . . 
237 -ek or +3 aku, depending on semantics 


Noun and/or case ending 

Adjective 347 -ek 

Adverb (if formed with 37 -a8) 2 -aka (as though a dative noun) 
Infinitive Z5- -Vka$ (i.e., vowel length plus 27 -ka$) 
Focus verb Z -kī 

Demonstrative copula i -4) A — -ki (optional) 

Successive particle 27 -fai 2--kà (nonstandard), otherwise 3.37 -ek 
Other verbs, adverbs, particles za -ek 


Table 12.2: Negative concord markers 


12.7.1 Negation of nonverbal sentences 


Nonverbal sentences are negated with 2% nūå '[is] not’. It constitutes an independent 
phonological word (whether orthographically spaced as such or not) and thus does not 
undergo inflectional n-gemination (described in Section 3.6.5) before 27 -eve. Exam- 
ple 12.85 shows the negation of a sentence with a predicate adjective. The head of the 
adjectival phrase takes negative concord in the form of 25- -ek, normally the indef- 
inite suffix for nouns. The negative and the negative concord marker are both shown 
in bold in 12.85. 


c coca Ed Vw t 200 o ^ oo-^7ooco 
(12.85) senie MA CI BI DETTA 
wu - T d 


investmant saiz 200 miliyan-as vure bod-ek nün-eve 
investment saiz 200 million-DAT compared.to big-INDF. NEG-END 


*The investment size is not bigger than 200 million.' (HD) 


Examples 12.86 and 12.87 show the negation of equational sentences. In such sen- 
tences the complement of the copula is a noun phrase, which will be in the indefinite 
(837 -ek) or unspecified (£37 -aku) form. The presence of indefinite inflection on a 
noun phrase in this context is often consistent with the meaning of the noun phrase (in 
other words, such noun phrases are often indefinite anyway), but it need not be, such 
as when the noun phrase is accompanied by a demonstrative (see 12.109) or is a pro- 
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noun (see 12.115). Either way, only one indefinite (or unspecified) suffix will appear on 
the noun. Often the head noun of an equational complement is either a generic noun 
(as in 12.86) or a repetition of the head of the subject noun phrase (as in 12.87). 


(12.86) 


(12.87) 


c ecmocz22 "coz 42€ o ocos o 
PIERO AR NEK wa VISPY WED EINNA 
^ X ^ 


inkamteks negum=akī rājjē-gai 
income.tax take.VN-COP country-LOC 


kurā_kam-ek_nūn=eve 
do.PRS.PTCP_action-INDF_NEG=END 


‘Collecting income tax is not something that is done in the Maldives.’ (HD) 


mt T7227 cr 72x cr Of -^ oz 2 o2 2422742 
PPS VAV AINA AS ORED SENP AP ASPI SJ PSSC 
X z 2 ^ ^ ^ 2^4 

c c O ECD? Z 

wur AFYA 
muzāharā_kuri mihun buni gotu-gai 
demonstration do.PST.PTCP people say.PST.PTCP way-LOC 
tailendu-ge bodu-vaziru-ge sarukar=aki qanüni 


Thailand-GEN prime-minister-GEN government-COP legal 
sarukār-ek nūn=eve 
government-INDF NEG=END 


‘According to the demonstrators, the government of the prime minister of 
Thailand is not a legal government.’ (HD) 


When the subject of the copula is a demonstrative pronoun, the copula may (as 
in 12.88) or may not (as in 12.89) take a negative concord form, which adds »7 -kī to 
the demonstrative copula 7 - -i. Given that the copula does not immediately | precede 
the negation ina rhetorically neutral sentence, the »- -kī is optional—adding it is a 
matter of emphasis. The complement of the copula, however, regularly takes negative 


concord. 


ococ22c 


(12.88) ?5 Lad P AU SA 


ehà durek nüh e=ī-kī_dē 
so far-INDF NEG DEM3=COP-NEGC=TAG 


*That's not so far, eh?' (SC) 


cece» oc | DOLLIE dt c 


(12.89) ser ASIII VAPYII PIZ AA 


+ X X 


e=ī sīdā vāhaka_dakkā vasilat-ek nün-eve 
DEM3=COP straight speech show.PRS.PTCP means-INDF NEG-END 


‘That [radio telephone] was not a means of conversing directly.’ (HD) 
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~~ nan may also be used when the main verb is in focus form, if the negation is 
included in what is being focused. As in 12.90, the negation itself may be what is fo- 
cused, in which case the verb is treated as the complement that takes negative concord. 
Focus verbs take ER -ki as negative concord, as in 12.90 and 12.91. 


(12.90) 


(12.91) 


"4-202 ordo.” o27c o2 2a 


oz» 
wu VAP GLAS quA PAS £442 KO 
tt + 


bēru mīhu-n genaum sarukāru-n 
foreign person-PL bringing government-PL 


huttuvā_lanī-kī nūn 
stop.CAUS.CNV_put.PRS.FOC-NEGC NEG 


‘The government has not stopped the import of foreigners.’ (HD) 


cc occ ozzzc zZ 24527 cot 
PP AAAS FPS SNI VGA WT SAL? 
242 ^ 


mihāru-ge sarukāru otī-kī 

now-GEN government be(.sitting).PST.FOC-NEGC 
e=hd_var-as hé la-ek nün-eve 
DEM3-amount amount-DAT consciousness put.CNV-NEGC NEG-END 


‘The present government is not that awake.’ (HD) 


In 12.92, on the other hand, there is no y7 -ki, but the focused phrase receives 


negative concord. 


c c€ PO cD GD? 27 o0o2c o2 ov 


(12.92) m aH up» pA 
Pd X Pd 


rayyitun benum vani nufūz=āi bār-ek_nūn=eve 

citizens need_be.PRS.FOC influence=CONJ power-INDF_NEG=END 
*The public do not want influence and power. [Or: What the public wants 
is not influence and power]’ (HD) 


While it may be tempting to explain the difference between 12.91 and 12.92 as a 
matter of scope (the public do want something, it’s just not influence or power), other 
examples suggest otherwise. Examples 12.93 and 12.94 contrast in their use of »7 -kī 
but not in their use of scope. In 12.93 the president has been given a description of 
the situation, but it has not been done well. On the other hand, in 12.94, »- -ki is 
used, even though the government is presumably doing things, so the difference is 
one merely of emphasis. Examples 12.93 and 12.94 also demonstrate the use of negative 


concord on an adverb. 
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c ozx-^ 2204 277 ov 2 o = 
M MA 


c c ow L1 wr: rt 
(12.93) is FUSS HR KOA EPL YIM FEY? zz TS 
X P PA - X X 
raīs nashid-as mi=faharu manzaru 


president Nasheed-DAT DEM1=instance scene 


sifa_kos_devi=fai_e=vani 
shape_do.CNV_is.given.CNV=SUCC_DEM3=be.PRS.FOC 


rarigal-ak-as nün-eve 
good-NEGC-ADV NEG-END 


*President Nasheed has not been given a good picture this time.' (HD) 


cc» [^ d ^ P amd or Of O 222 L 2 xac oco ot 
(12.94) "pe IMMER uM APY reps (ISES KAYA FY? 
di Pd 


74 


mihāru aharen deke gotu-gai sarukāru-n kar-tak 
now 1 see.PRS.PTCP way-LOC government-PL action-PL 
kuranī=kī rarigal-ak-as nūn=eve 


do.PRS.FOC=NEGC good-NEGC-ADV NEG=END 


‘As I see it now, the government is not doing things well.’ (HD) 


In example 12.95, the focused element specifically does not include the negated 
part of the sentence. In other words, the athletes are being given time to rest, rather 
than not being given time to rest. In this case the negation is on the focus verb itself, 
asitis on finite verbs, described in Section 12.7.3. The focus verb, being nonfinite, does 
not reguire negative concord. More work is needed on the interaction of focus and the 


scope of negation. 


ogy ovo co22c 42 LL d "oec o co22c oc 
(12.95) axa Án bra RM sirs ARMY EGIYA PALA 
2 X PA PA - 
ovr 7 an ozzc??2»? 
rss LSL PY PS SAZAY 
1 
aharen e=kulumteri-n kép-gai himanā-fai 
1 DEM3=athlete-PL camp-LOC include.CNV-SUCC 
nu=vanī e=kulumteri-nn-as arām kurumu-ge_got-un 


NEG-be.PRS.FOC DEM3=athlete-PL-DAT rest do.VN-GEN_way-ABL 
vagutu dinum-as 

time give.VN-DAT 

‘I have not included those athletes in the camp, so as to give them time to 
rest.’ (HD) 
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Progressive verbs, which look like focus verbs but occur finally, do nottake the ps 
nun negation. Example 12.96 also shows that progressive verbs often fail to trigger 
negative concord, being nonfinite. 


(12.96) RI aL ALL eps 
adi-ves massala hallu nu-vani-eve 
still-.EMPH problem solution NEG-be.PRS.PROG-END 


‘The problem is still not being solved.’ (HD) 


12.7.2 Existential negation 


Existential sentences are often negated with sentence-final «> net and no verb. This 
negation particle can be translated as ‘there is no(t)’, and it takes the place of any exis- 
tential verb in the corresponding positive sentence. Although $~ net was originally an 
uninflecting predicator, it has been used to create a true inflecting verb, ZA neteni 
i absent’, which is used in some contexts in the modern language (Reynolds 2003). 
+ net may be used with either present or past meaning. It has the converb <~% neti 
used in subordinate clauses (for which see Section 13.1.2). i 

The following sentences illustrate the use of ~~ net. Example 12.98 also illus- 
trates negative concord with an infinitive complement. Infinitives undergo stem allo- 
morphy in order to take negative concord, losing their final /n/, lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowel, and adding 7%- -ka$. This can be considered the dative unspecified 
27 -aka$ ending (as also used in adverbs and dative nouns), together with assimi- 
lation of the suffix vowel to that of the verb. 


cccocoa ¢70 X 


(12.97) serv Sey ane 
jindi kotu-ge  bénum-ek_net=eve 


criminal court-GEN need-INDF_NEG=END 


‘There is no need for a criminal court.’ (HD) 


15 Averb with progressive/focus marking may occur just before a final 27 nūħ, as in 12.90. 
In such a case, however, the negation is being focused, so the verb is a focus verb. 
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cc c or Ż oc aoe ot c O cc 
(12.98) ser MER Pis ase miers 
2-4 7 


ehenas | e-hisàábu-gai mih-aku fennā-kaš 
however DEM3=spot-LOC person-UNSP be.seen.INF-NEGC 
net-eve 

NEG-END 


*However, there was no one to be seen there.' (PB) 


Existential negation can also be used with an infinitive to indicate something that 
will not happen. Its use in 12.98 is such a use. In this type of construction ^ net 
takes person agreement and can be used as a way to refuse doing something, as in 
12.99. Thus first-person forms are rather frequent in such constructions. 


o € OID L OLS ot 24 € ocrocc 
(12.99) gr res vz os zi 
Pd Pd Pd 


ehen.nama.ves e=hiydlu mihāru dannavā-ka$ netim 
Nevertheless DEM3=idea now tell INF-NEGC NEG.1 


‘Nevertheless, [I] am not going to tell that idea now.’ (HD) 


The same type of effect can be obtained by negating the existence of the relevant 


action (47 kar ‘action’). 


cc oc oc cb os [P 
(12.100) "ser soy reg reps 79 
X 


z 
vīmā e=tan-aš vannāne kam-ek net=eve 


therefore DEM3=place-DAT enter.FUT.PTCP action-INDF NEG=END 
‘So [we] will not enter there [lit. So there is no action that will enter 
there].’ (PB) 
The negative existential + net is also used in place of the existential and loca- 
tional verbs to negate possession, as in 12.101 through 12.103. The occasional possessor 


in the dative case, as in 12.102, takes negative concord, unlike most normal subjects, 
while those that take genitive case, as in 12.101, or locative 59^ atugai ‘in the hand’, 


as in 12.103, do not take negative concord. 


cc c oc? o coc E O? 0O72 SIL EC 
(12.101) see Bry 944 SHENG? ASZVA 
Pd 


e-kamu-gai muvazzafu-n-ge evves kus-ek net-eve 
DEM3=action-LOC employee-PL-GEN any  fault-INDF NEG-END 


‘The employees bear no fault in that.’ (HD) 
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st ee occ cS a ^w coc Or ZLI uw OS L a o P 
(12.102) se seo s sa4mBr FERPA LAA ripo me 
7 z^ X z 


oc ocos 
SPY ASAZ 


rais Nashid-ak-as Addu_Atol-as siti-ek-ge 
president Nasheed-UNSP-DAT Addu.Atoll-DAT city-INDF-GEN 


daraja_dinumu-ge bar-ek nuvata haqq-ek net 
status give. VN-GEN strength-INDF or right-INDF NEG 


‘President Nasheed does not have the power or the right to give Addu 
Atoll the status of a city' (MN) 


ocsosz ococ Oc? 2 2 24 ococ 4227 e077 C oe 
(12.103) rry 29944 IIPII EAB 999141 ASRA SHEEP PY BIA 
- PA - P 
cc c oc ococ 
er ft +911 
X 


e=vot hodi lidaru-n-ge atu-gai evves 
DEM3-vote obtain.PST.PTCP leader-PL-GEN hand-LOC any 
nājāizu faidā-ek evves korupshan-ek ewes dil-ek 
illegal benefit-INDF any corruption-INDF any  deal-INDF 
net=eve 

NEG=END 


‘The leaders who obtained that vote did not have any illegal advantage, 
any corruption, any deal.’ (HD) 


The negative existential can be used, parallel to the existential/locational verbs, 
as a perfect-forming auxiliary. 


cc c O crc E OSLIS au ur co cr occ LDS Ce 
(1204) "ser 4439 FOES VAS SIENAI ASV PQSA 
Pd Pd Pd 


e=gūti-taku-gai ehen-ras-ek-ge bayaku 
DEM3-house.compound-PL-LOC other-island-INDF-GEN someone 


vazan.veri ve-fai-ek net=eve 
inhabitant be.CNV-SUCC-NEGC NEG=END 


‘No one from another island has settled in those houses.’ (HD) 
Negation using existential/locational verbs is also possible. Example 12.105 uses 


the descriptive future tense (described for positive sentences in Section 12.2.3), while 
12.106 uses focus, two syntactic constructions that call for full verbs. 


cl 0227 o co coc ocz oc 
(1205) jJ XH 914614 295 re 


del fot-ek ecc-ek-ves nu=hunnāne 
then book-INDF thing-INDF-EMPH NEG-be(.standing).FUT.3 


‘And there are no books and things.’ (SC) 
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c c 2 o c2 ca O0OZXZOYVY I 
(12.106) rM PLA KPT 92 F A 
22 2 


salāmat_ko$_dēne mīh-aku-ves 
rescue_do.CNV_give.FUT.PTCP person-UNSP 
huri-ki nün-eve 

be(.standing).PST.FOC NEG-END 


‘There was no one who would rescue [him].’ (PB) 


Sometimes ~% vani ‘is, becomes’ is negated to make global statements of non- 
X 
existence. 
ccc 20 c oce 


(12.107) GAIAM FLA 


eheīt din-ek nu-ve-eve 
other religion-INDF_NEG-be.PRS.3=END 


‘There is no other religion.’ (HD) 


12.7.3 Verbal sentence negation 


Sentences with verbs other than existential/locational and focus verbs are negated 
with the negative prefixing particle —~ nu- on the verb. The complement of the verb 
will take negative concord. 


ccce 2 ocs PAA - 
(12.108) "see aM ae 
z 


natijà raūgal-ek nu=vāne=eve 
result good-INDF NEG-be.FUT.3=END 


‘The results will not be good.’ (HD) 


Although —~ nu- is generally prefixed to verbs, the emphatic particle -%5 - ves 
may intervene between it and a verb, lending a meaning of ‘not even’, as in 12.109. As 
12.109 also illustrates, negative sentences tend to be in the simple present, neutralizing 
the distinction between past and present tense and between progressive, perfect, and 
habitual aspect. 


Eero 0 dm occ 4€ O CSLI 
(12.109) 222245 wow 441394 LA 
Pd 


aharen e=faisā-ek nu=ves dakkam=eve 
1 DEM3-money-INDF NEG-EMPH pay.PRS.1=END 


‘I didn’t [lit. don't] even pay that money.’ (HD) 


The emphatic particle ?- me may also be added to = nu- to lend emphasis. It 
will be paired with a 7 me added to the verb (or to £+ nan or ~~ net). The emphatic 
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word e hila ‘at all’ may also be used to emphasize negation, with or without the 
further addition of 27 hama ‘just’. 


ec] es A ocr o PUL os o ^ cg De 
(12.110) 2255+ sver LB? KY pe AT 
va a 


rasūl-ā-ge hadis-takca$ mā bodu iskam-ek 
prophet-DEF-GEN saying-PL-DAT too big importance-INDF 
nu=me=dē=me=eve 

NEG=EMPH=give.PRS.3=EMPH=END 


‘[They] are not giving much importance to the Prophet's sayings.’ (HD) 


ecver sre occ o ve 
(12411) ss DIS res grozs 
w^ 2 


hama hilà ehen viyaka nu=dénam=eve 
just atall thus allowed NEG=give.FUT.1=END 


*[I/we] won't allow that at all.’ 


Although the negative particle —~ nu- attaches to verbs of all sorts, including ver- 
bal nouns, when verbs work together in a verbal complex it is the inflecting verb—the 
light verb, auxiliary, or modal—that receives the negative prefix (usually the last verb 
in the complex, unless there is focus). Similarly, in a noun-verb compound, the -2 
nu- attaches to the verb. Example 12.112 shows negation on an auxiliary. The succes- 
sive particle on the converb takes negative concord of 2.5 - -ek. 


cece 2 oc oce ococ Oss e O 222 27 2250 4 -E 
(12.112) sek ARP 4098 974 FIVA reps PITY 1292A 
2 - 


namaves pākistānu sarukāru-n e-kam-a$ evves 
however Pakistan government-PL DEM3-action-DAT any 
jabab-ek di-fa-ek nu=ve=eve 
answer-INDF give.CNV-SUCC-NEGC NEG=be.PRS.3=END 


‘However, the Pakistan government has not given any answer to that.’ 
(HD) 


Because verbal complexes are often written without spaces, the written result of 
verbal negation is often a —~ nu- inside of a long orthographic word, where it can 
easily be overlooked by beginning readers of Dhivehi. When the verb is finite, the noun 
or adjective of a compound verb will generally take the negative concord, as will the 
object of the compound verb. 


ECC? AOEL FP oco CALOLS 
(12.113) SIASA IES 2959 SPY ATH? 


masakkatu-ge vagut-ek kuda-ek_nu=kure=eve 
work-GEN time-INDF small-INDF_NEG=do.PRS.3=END 


‘[They] have not decreased the work time.’ (HD) 
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When ~~ nu- precedes a vowel-initial verb, the /u/ assimilates to the vowel of the 
verb, with the result that the vowel becomes long, as in ky nanga ‘not telling’, from 
= 2 nu- +325 angà ‘tell.PRS.PTCP’. Example 12.114 illustrates the assimilation of —~ 
nu- to initial /e/. 


ocosrzoc c a oc a ca 


(12.114) ——» Rr suce SA 
Pd “7 


é-ge i[i]giresi nam-ek n=ēňge 
DEM3-GEN English name-INDF NEG=know.PRS.3 
ek-got-ak-as-ves 

one-way-UNSP-ADV-EMPH 

‘[I] don’t know its English name at all.’ (SC) 


Dative, ablative/instrumental, and locative nouns do not occur in the indefinite 
inflection. Their negative concord particle is thus always the unspecified suffix. Verbs 
that take experiencer dative subjects will usually trigger negative concord on both the 
“subject” (in the unspecified dative form) and on the object or other complement. 


£€€ a OY L OY Or a a o ^ LLL 
(12.115) 27. FIELA FIPAV FISA VIG? 
yt. P d Pd 


mi=vāhaka  raügala$  kiyaide-ka$ ^ ahann-alca$ 
DEMi-story good-ADV tell.INF-NEGC 1-UNSP-DAT 
n-érige=eve 
NEG-know.PRS.3=END 
‘I don’t know how to tell this story well.’ (HD) 
(12.116) £259 TIAS 2845 Pitršts 
alugarid-ak-a$ evves var-ak-as tad-ek_nu=vē 
1UNSP-DAT any  amount-UNSP-DAT pain-INDF_NEG-be.PRS.3 
‘I don't have any pain. [lit., I don't have pain to any extent.]’ (HD) 
Verbs that take both an indirect and a direct object may show negative concord 
only on whichever phrase more closely precedes the verb. Compare 12.117 and 12.118. 


oc 2 Ow DIDA o KA Sr A PLL E 
(12.117) 945% FIDA? 20S 9—-24 vA 
2 Pd 


ekamaku e-furusatu gāsim maumūn-ak-a$ 
but DEM3=opportunity Oasim Maumoon-UNSP-DAT 
nu=devvi 


NEG=give.HON.PST.3 
‘But Qasim didn’t give Maumoon that opportunity.’ (HD) 
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ccc 2 occ oss o2 7 oec. 
(12.118) e 49-24 resns APR ieegzie 
^ ^ X 


namaves vaziru-n mi=da uvat-aš ijāba-ek 
however minister-PL DEM1=invitation-DAT response-INDF 
nu=de=eve 

NEG=give.PRS.3=END 


‘However, the ministers are not responding to this invitation.’ (HD) 


A subject may also take negative concord. So-called dative subjects usually do, 
but direct-case subjects sometimes do as well. It is especially likely if the subject is 
immediately before the verb, but may also occur elsewhere, as in 12.119, where it carries 
an emphatic tone. 


Or Of e am OS! 9)SDODS2 oc T2 
(12.119) v MR PY AKI ART SEA 


alugarid-ek fuluhu.nn-ak-as nu-ves angam 
1.DFR-INDF police.PL-UNSP-DAT NEG-EMPH inform.PRS.1 


‘I have not even informed the police.’ (HD) 


Verbs other than the main verb in the sentence may also be negated. In such cases 
the rules of negative concord do not apply, as discussed further in Section 13.1.2. 


12.8 Questions and exclamations 


This section considers questions and exclamations in Dhivehi. Questions are formed 
with one of four interrogative particles. Those of the so-called *wh-" type (which use 
words like who, what, when, etc. in English) use interrogative words that start with 7» 
k-, cognate with the English wh-words, as set out in Section 6.4. Exclamations may 
also use interrogative words, though not always. 


12.8.1 Questions 


Questions are marked with one of the four interrogative particles, $- -ta, kis -to, 2 
he, and e baa, which were introduced in Section 9.1.3 and are summarized in Table 
12.3.6 The particles £7 -ta and $- -tó are almost invariably written as suffixes on the 
preceding word, 7 he and 2 baa less consistently so. 

Wh-questions use an interrogative phrase to which a question particle is appended, 
while yes/no questions use only the question particle, appended to the predicator or 
to the focused element of the sentence. Example 12.120 is the wh-question form of an 


16 Forthe use of $- -tō asa complementizer of questioning or doubt, see Section 13.2.1. 
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Spoken form Written form Use 

po -ta Not generally used except Basic (spoken) question 
in direct quotes particle 

sod 387 -to-eve (if final) Honorific of £7 -ta, used 


as an addressee honorific 


eco 


Z hé, 227 heyyé sac heyy-eve Used to repeat or quote a 
question or to write a 
question that would 
otherwise use %7 -ta 


eec 


X 7 P 
2 baa saso bàva-eve, 222 Used to present 

baa-eve something one is 

wondering about 


Table 12.3: Question particles 


equational sentence in informal, spoken style, while 12.121 is the yes/no question form 
ofa sentence with a predicate adjective, addressed to an addressee meriting honorifics 
(whether mid-level or high). 


(12120) $422 3335% S322 
rasül-à-ge kafa-ful-aki kaku=ta 
prophet-DEF-GEN grandfather-HON=COP who=Q 


‘Who was the Prophet’s grandfather?’ (DT) 


gC 27 7 oc 7 oz? c ot 70o20- 
(12.121)! est KES SEAE Isa 
z p 2^4 


alhan-ài ^ diarptge guļum adi.ves raīgaļu=tū 
Alhan-SOC DRP-GEN tieVN still good-Q 


‘Are the DRP [Dhivehi Rayyithunge Party]’s ties with Alhan still good?’ 
(HD) 


As mentioned in Section 8.3, second-person questions take ~~ -i person mark- 
ing on the verb, identical to that of the first person. 
(12.122) esate £52 +5 
ali mi=mecu balai-fim-ta 
Ali DEM1-match look.CNV-PRF.2=Q 


‘Did you [lit. Ali] watch the match?’ (FW1) 
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It is common, but not necessary, for the interrogative phrase of a sentence to be 
focused, and thus to occur after the verb (which will be in focus form), at the end of 
the sentence. Example 12.123 illustrates this with a sentence containing the particle > 


baa. 
Je €^ co Pe WE o^o02 - o S. ee ae ed 
(12.123) sososov AIIP rznšsi MR sers 
ca 4 7 a 
Ra atoļū ofis  Alifutt-as badalu_nu_kurī 


Raa atoll office Alifushi-DAT change_NEG-do.PST.FOC 


kīkve_bāva=eve 
why_O=END 
‘Why wasn’t the Raa Atoll office transferred to Alifushi [I wonder]!’ (HD) 


The set of examples in 12.124 through 12.126 illustrate the range uses of  hē. Exam- 
ple 12.124 is a spoken sentence in which the speaker quotes his own question, which 
presumably originally contained %- -ta. Example 12.125 is a line of dialog in a book, 
which could still be considered a quotation of a question. Example 12.126 is simply 
a written question. It also demonstrates that question marks are not always used for 
questions in Dhivehi. 


OECS 444 OZ o 47 oc 7 2 


(12.124) 74223 BILAL Raala AS xè 
De Z 


buni-ma det  ahai-fin kon kahala kam-ek hé 
say.PST.PTCP-SIML then ask.CNV-PRF.1 which sort action-INDF Q 


‘When [they] said [that], then [I] asked, ‘What sort of activity?" (SC) 
(12125) 32222 ALAR Ls 


jinni-ek n-ānnāne heyy=eve 
genie-INDF NEG-come.FUT.3 Q=END 


‘Won’t a genie come?’ (VN) 
oo ra osr cot c 


MOP SP A GARS IY 
X sad 


c coc oo 
(12.126) sass rem es 22 
Z PE 


divehi_rājje-a$ bénum_vani 22 ministri heyy=eve 
Dhivehi_country-DAT need_be.PRS.FOC 22 ministry Q=END 


‘Does the Maldives need 22 ministries?’ (HD) 


In written questions the question particle often comes last, due to the interroga- 
tive phrase often being in focus position. However, in speech the interrogative phrase 
is more variable in its placement, and the question particle may thus occur sentence in- 
ternally, after whatever element of the sentence is being asked about. In 12.127 the verb 
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is last and the interrogative phrase is before it, while in 12.128 it is another sentence 


element that is focused. 


ç Pat coc oz ozza ecco ge ag 
(12.127) warre srsvrv resžzos FEY bY? KY? 
X 7 7 - - 


mihāru mi=kam-ā dēterē ti=bēfuļu-n 
now DEM1=action-SOC between DEM2=aristocrat-PL 


kon kam-ek-tó ti=kuravvani 
which_action-INDF-Q DEM2=do.HON.PRS.PROG 


‘What are you honorable people doing about this now?’ (SC) 


ot 22 2 oec? 
(12.128) ter Das r2 pasy 
272 


kéc[c]-ek-ta hurī miadu kan 
whatINDF-Q is(standing).PST.FOC today  eat.INF 


*What is there to eat today?' (SC) 


The interrogative particle £7 -ta may be left off of a wh-question, as the presence 
ofa 7» k-initial interrogative word serves to make clear that it is a question, as in 12.129. 
$- -tō is not omitted, however, as it is required to set the appropriate honorific tone. 
Example 12.129 also shows that 2*7» kihinek ‘how, how many’ can function as a 


predicate adjective, not requiring a verb. 


get 24 oc oc 


(12.129) *ž> FIZ TB AFLY 


kihinek dei miharu male 
how then now Malé 


‘So how is Malé now?’ (SC) 


12.8.2 Exclamations 


Exclamations, as in English (compare What large teeth you have, Grandmother!), may 
also use interrogative words of quantity. In 12.130, the interrogative Zv kihā 'how 


much’ is used; such a sentence ends in the question particle £ hē. 


je cococt, 7 z 


(12.130) P e d EA 7X4 42 
mi=ī kihā rīti bagīcā-ek=heyy=eve 


DEM1=COP how.much beautiful garden-INDF=O=END 
‘What a beautiful garden this is!’ (FD) 
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Another way of forming an exclamation is with the degree modifier 52 hada ‘very 
much’, used in combination with the emphatic particle 5 -®. 


aco?» 2-7 4“ 74 Ld cor c 7 2 22 


(12.131) 282» SoH BL visi Lenk SÍA DT 
Z 7 2 7 7 


iburahima 'ali-ge — rattehi hasan=aki hada rarigalu 
Ibrahim-VOC Ali-GEN friend Hassan=COP very.much good 
kujj-ek-e 

child-INDF-EMPH 

‘What a good child Hassan’s friend Ali is, Ibrahim’ (D3) 


12.8.3 Tag questions 


Tag questions (analogous to sentence-final expressions like isn’t it? and don’t you? in 
English) are formally expressed with the negative ~~ nūni ‘not’ plus a question parti- 
cle, as in 27 nūnt-tē, $£ £ nūħ-ta, or £45.52 nünheyy-eve, or more informally 
with 442,2 - -eknu (or 472.2 - -eknuf)). Tag question particles do not usually require 
negative concord, except when they are appended to negative sentences that end in 
the negative particle “~~ nian ‘not’ or the negative existential $ net ‘there is no(t)’, 
as in 12.133. These negative particles take 237 -ek as negative concord. Arguably, how- 
ever, 937 -eknu contains its own negative concord. 


Comm 7 € 27 o2 c ocvvoce 
(12.132) 5 4 BY rss regis 
Z 2 


ehen.nama.ves e-mīhu-n hama e dani_nun=to 
nevertheless  DEM3-person-PL just DEM3 go.PRS.PROG=TAG 


‘Nevertheless, they just go [on] [causing unrest], don’t they?’ (SC) 


c coc o roc c 24 ocs c2 oco - AA occ 


(12.133) oA A AAIR Per II+ TAA VID PSA 
7 - X 


ehe mih-aku ais=gen kurane_kam-ek 
other person-UNSP come.CNV-SUCC do.FUT.PTCP action-INDF 
mi=tā-ku net-ek nüüheyy-eve 


DEM1=place-UNSP NEG-NEGC TAG-END 

‘There is nothing that someone else will come and do here, is there?’ (HD) 
(12.134) A342 365 25 255 

e-tan e-ha goh-ek nūh=eknu 

DEM3-place DEM3-amount bad-INDF NEG=TAG 

‘That place isn’t so bad, is it?’ (SC) 
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While the formal tag questions occur at the end of a sentence, 337 -eknu may 
also appear elsewhere, added to whatever element of the sentence the speaker wants 
to emphasize, as in 12.135, which uses the descriptive future discussed in Section 12.2.3. 
In a sentence such as 12.135, the listener is not actually being asked to agree, as the use 
of the descriptive future implies that the listener has never seen the houses, but some 
sort of listener engagement is being solicited. 


^02 rpocett oz 
(12.135) QM rati TR 
rc 


riti-kos rānā=fa=eknu hunnānī 
pretty-ADV  plaster.CNV-SUCC-TAG  be(.standing).FUT.PROG 


*[The houses] will have been nicely plastered, eh?’ (SC) 


As mentioned in Section 94, A - -do may also be added to the ends of sentences 
to solicit the agreement of the listener. The honorific version of 57 -dó is $25 detto. 


(12.136) Bats z3 rt 
hasan uļunī kendī-ga=dē 
Hassan live.PST.FOC Kandy-LOC=TAG 


‘Hassan lived in Kandy, didn’t he? (SC) 


12.9 Commands and requests 


The bare imperative (see Section 8.3.4.1) is used for direct commands. In spoken Dhi- 
vehi the bare imperative is the same as the third person present, except for the verb 
ZA deni ‘gives’, which has third-person present 5 dé and imperative 2 di. The spo- 
fen bare imperative may be encountered in writing in direct quotes, enclosed by quota- 
tion marks. However, the use of quotation marks does not guarantee the use of spoken 
forms. The bare imperative is blunt and not particularly polite. 


«ļpgrzost I OCILI 27 occoz» 
(12.137) Kreps LA vis Lm 
X 


komme.ves mīhaku ahareñ salāmat_kurē 
some.or.other person.UNSP 1 safety_do.IMP 


**Someone save me!” (D3) 
When an imperative is quoted or repeated, it takes the quotative form, which adds 


the quotative 2- -e (or the hearsay marker $- -0) to the present participle (not to the 
third-person present), supplemented with ~ s. 
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at” ococ ocoz oc?s coz c> ^ oc oc? 2 


(12.138) sb ISAI TIY robbrssi MP KAY PI ATL 
2 2 27 7 


hurihā_emmen kairī bunàni komme_mīh-aku-ves 
all_ everyone near tell.FUT.FOC which_person-UNSP-EMPH 


komme_s ecc-ek hadās-ē 
which-EMPH thing-INDF make.IMP-OUOT 


*[We] will tell everyone, “Each person make something.” (SC) 


As written Dhivehi behaves like quoted speech in various respects (such as in the 
use of question particles, Section 12.8.1), the written form of the bare imperative is also 
a participle that ends in ~ s, but with the addition of 224^ -eve. 


ccea oc or 427 


(12.139) ss ge» t9 


alugarid-as vot dés=eve 
1.DEFR-DAT vote give. IMP=END 


‘Vote for me.’ (HD) 


The particle 42 bala is often added to imperatives without much change of mean- 
ing from the bare imperative. 29 bala acts like the main verb of the sentence, in the 
sense that the semantically dominant verb will be in the converb form when followed 
by.72 bala. Also, like other imperative verbs, it has a long vowel followed by ~ s when 
it is followed by 44- -eve, (as in 12.141). But while 72 bala is clearly derived from the 
imperative of ae balani ‘looks’, it is no longer the same as the imperative of that 


verb, which is ees bala, with a long vowel even when not followed by 37 -eve. 


4772707 os - 
(12340) zoss Kay FAP res 
z^ 


an bappa kairī assava[i] bala 
yes father near ask.HON.CNV_IMP 


‘Yes, ask Father.’ (SC) 


Adding = di (the imperative or converb of zu deni gives") makes an imperative 
more polite, indicating that the person will be acting for someone else's benefit. 


c e c2 occ Eo OF » oec oc DP 
(12.141) m» 19S ——— ro KAY reps 
a 2 


mi=tan-un aharen bēr-aš nukunnāne got-ek 
DEM1=place-ABL 1 outside-DAT go.out.FUT.PTCP way-INDF 


bune_dī_balās=eve 
tell.CNV_give.CNV_IMP=END 


‘Please tell me a way I can get out of here.’ (PB) 
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The words Are nikar or +3 ale may be used as ‘please’, but their use is not as 
necessary to politeness as in English. 


(12.142) pA kg Aon 


nikam visnās=eve 
please think.IMP-END 


‘Please think.’ (HD) 


(12.143) f mtm 55 2522 
mi=vā_got aļe bune di balās=eve 
DEMi1-be.PRS.PTCP way please tell.CNV give.CNV IMP-END 


‘Please tell [me] how it is.’ (HD) 


The suffix <~ -ti, attached to the present participle, yields an imperative that gives 
instruction or advice rather than an immediate command, as in 12.144. As 12.144 also 
illustrates, a negative imperative does not call for negative concord (although its com- 
plement may be indefinite for other reasons). According to De Silva, the negative imper- 
ative in the 7 -ti form means ‘don’t begin to’ rather than ‘stop doing’ (M. W. Sugath- 
apala De Silva 1970: 152-153), and speaker assessments tend to corroborate that.1” 


2 oc O 24m27 o 2 Ad AP 
(12.144) - si BP FINI IA Deg 
X 


nama.nama rais maumūn-aš vot nu=lā-ti 
watch.out president Maumoon-DAT vote NEG-put-IMP 


‘Watch out, don't vote for President Maumoon.’ (HD) 


Imperatives formed from the verb stem suffixed with 47 -ccē are considered gen- 
eral advice rather than direct commands. Reynolds (2003) reports that 27 -ccē is 
more polite than <- -ti. However, 57 - -ccē may also be the repeated (spoken) form 
ofthe p -ti imperatives. In 12.145 it is a polite suggestion. 


ors? og wor pA Cx 


(12.145) ~re~—s A SAIAA BF 


foto | aruva-cce irige fēsbuk-a$ 
photo hang.on-IMP DM  facebook-DAT 


*Upload photos to Facebook, OK?' (SC) 


The written, sentence-final form of either the s7 -ti or the $7- -cce imperative suf- 
fix is 2.2 ~ -cceve with the addition of sentence-final 44- -eve, which also attaches 


17 It may be that the +7 -ti imperative should be considered a future imperative; arguably, 
instruction or advice is something that one should follow in the future. 
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to the verb’s present-tense stem (which, unlike the present participle, has a short final 
vowel). This written imperative is not terribly common. 


JE O77 OF 7 


(12.146) ^or 


haridan_kura-cc=eve 
memory do.IMP-END 


*Remember!" (HD) 


The future tense of the verb “3 vani ‘is, becomes’ in its modal use (for more on 
which see Section 11.3.2.1) may be used to give instructions. 


o2270c ¢74 Zor 2224€ 
(12447) ARAIA SS? GSS VIVA 
X ^ 


ekamaku hirígan vàni magwge ek-farātu-n 
but walk.INF_be.FUT.FOC road-GEN one-side-ABL 


‘But [you] should walk on one side of the road.’ (D3) 


Imperatives addressed to God take the suffix ~ - -iide (in spoken form) or 5-7 
-üideve (in written form) attached to the present participle of the (high) honorific verb. 


jee LOLLI 2 27 70 oc27c o ccco?sdt 
(1248) sr RAL LM ISPI OZ tL REA AFPS FIY 
2 - 47 - 
kāfaru-n-ge_terein ek-aku=ves mi=bim_mati-gai 


infidel-PL-GEN among one-UNSP-EMPH DEM1=ground_surface-LOC 
nu-bahattavà-rideve 
NEG-leave.HON-DIMP 


‘Do not leave a single one among the infidels on this land!’ (HD) 
The divine optative, ending in 7 -si, expresses a wish that God would do some- 
thing. 


jec 20€ 22 4 osr ta 
(12.149) iesnas em NAA 
Pd - 


énd-as kāmiyābu devva-si=eve 
3-DAT success give.HON-DOPT=END 


‘May [God] give him success!’ (HD) 


Jeo tos O07 ze ovorve 
(12.150) e2-94% sr PORK 
^ 


e=radunn-as heyo rahmat lavvā-si=eve 
DEM3-king-DAT good mercy put.HON-DOPT=END 


‘May [God] grant the king mercy!’ (HD) 
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The hortative adds % - -à to the first-person present form of the verb. It is also com- 
mon to supplement it with se hiūgā ‘walk!’, as in 12.151. Example 12.70 is another 
example of a hortative sentence. 


< 
(12.151) Be VA Aere 


bis-tak vaļu lamā hirigā! 
egg-PL hole_put.HRT walk.IMP 


"Let's bury the eggs!’ (EA) 


13 Complex Sentences 


This chapter turns to complex sentences—those consisting of more than one clause. 
Because Dhivehi generally allows at most one finite verb per sentence, all other verbs 
in the sentence must be subordinated to that verb (or other main-clause predicator) 
in some way. The three main types of subordination that will be discussed here are 
clause chaining by means of converbs; clausal complements, which are created with 
the use of complementizers and participles; and adverbial clauses, which are created 
with participles to which various particles are attached. The use of participial clauses 
to modify noun phrases is covered in Section 10.3 but is also relevant to the creation of 
clausal complements. The use of infinitives as the complement of other verbs has been 
covered in Section 11.3.2, and their use as complements of nouns is in Section 10.4. 

Exceptions to the rule limiting finite verbs to one per sentence occur in embedded 
questions and in quotes, which are also discussed in this chapter, in Section 13.2.1 and 
Section 13.3 respectively. 


13.1 Clause chaining 


Dhivehi does not co-ordinate verbs or verb phrases. In other words, there is no literal 
equivalent of an English sentence such as I went to the store and bought bread, in 
which went to the store and bought bread are co-ordinated verb phrases. Instead, Dhi- 
vehi uses a technique typical of South Asian languages (Masica 1991: 397-401, Sub- 
barao 2008: 73-75) sometimes known as clause chaining, by which clauses headed 
by converbs (often called ‘conjunctive participles’) are subordinated to the one main 
clause of the sentence, whose verb is the only finite verb allowed in the sentence. In 
Dhivehi focus/progressive verbs are also allowed as the main verb. The resulting sen- 
tence translates literally as something like ‘Having gone to the store, I bought bread,’ 
but often a simple ‘and’ is the most natural translation of the link between the two 
clauses. The subordinate nonfinite verbs in chained clauses are converbs (presented 
in Section 8.3.3.1). In 13.1, for example, there are two instances of the converb > ve 
*be.CNV'. 
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(13.1) 


ove OLI ov | € O44 e777 ov 222 2024774 o2 
APA GP LO PO VP PSAAP fe PO PAA VAPYSI 442 7 
X ^ X 27 

cc vee cocos 2442 cocta 


‘GPA SAP 444246 x74 44459 


mi mihu-n vāhaka.dakkā uļunu bas 
DEM1 person-PL speak.CNV live.PST.PTCP language 


badalu_ve taraggī_ve vaki bas 
change_be.CNV development_be.CNV separate language 
bah-as_vi etak vēlā-ek-ge nuvata 
~REDUP-DAT_be.PST.FOC many time-INDF-GEN or 
zamān-ek-ge terē-ga =eve 

era-INDF-GEN inside-LOC =END 

‘Over many ages or eras, the language they spoke changed and 
developed and became various separate languages.’ (DW) 


Being nonfinite, a converb does not inflect for tense, aspect, mood, or person. Usu- 
ally the tense, mood, and/or aspect may be inferred from the finite verb, as in 13.2, in 
which the potential mood of the main verb may be considered to apply to the converb 


as well. 


(13.2) 


e¢ectox oc c 7 oO x0%e OF c 
‘GAPS PV PSN IA SP AO PEL PA 
47 4 X 


e-mīhu-n bēr-as_gos kaiveni-ves 
DEM-person-PL outside-DAT_go.CNV marriage-EMPH 
ko$-fāne=eve 

do.CNV-POT.3=END 

‘They might go abroad and even marry.’ (HD) 


The relative timing of the action or event of the converb with respect to that of the 
finite verb is not fully specified. In the absence of a successive particle (discussed fur- 
ther in Section 13.1.1), the action or event of the converb may either temporally precede 
that of the main verb, as in 13.2, or be concurrent with it, as in 13.3; but it will not follow 
it. Again, note that the future tense and progressive aspect of the main verb apply to 
the interpretation of the converb as well. 


(13.3) 


cc 222z co? DD ovge 
‘GAZYIRO FA ASP? II 
X PA 


velā-tak mūdu-gai uļe bodu_vānī=eve 
sea.turtle-PL shallow.sea-LOC live.CNV big_be.FUT.PROG=END 


‘The sea turtles will be living in the sea and growing up.’ (EA) 


Clause chaining by means of converbs is not restricted to clauses that are being 
chained to the main clause of a sentence. Subordinate clauses, such as noun-modifying 
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participial clauses, may be chained with each other. In 13.4, for example, the converb 
(‘go’) is chained to a participle (‘come’). 


Pe allt alk coz ros ooc PUE 1 [0 A L1 
(13.4) DEG DRY A FAS AM HAM eA 
Pd L L 


atiri_macc-as gos=fai ge-as anna 
beach_surface-DAT go.CNV=SUCC house-DAT come.PRS.PTCP 


komme fahar-aku 
every  instance-UNSP 


‘every time [they] go to the beach and come home’ (VN) 


Of the various verb forms, only verbal nouns and infinitives may be co-ordinated 
with the nominal co-ordination particle „27 -āi'and' (Section 11.3.2.3). However, even 
verbal nouns and infinitives may be chained with converbs. If the action of two verbal 
nouns or infinitives occurs sequentially, clause chaining will be used. 


€¢a2o0oe¢CfZYr 270722 $2742 Zo ove 2 
(13.5) 1ssnopas LAT sērs berg Pere 
Pd 


raūgaļ-a$ visnà murāja'ā kurum-a$ fahu 
good-ADV think.CNV check do.VN-DAT_back 
javab-ek_dés=eve 

answer-INDF give.IMP-END 


‘Answer, after thinking carefully and checking [your answer].' (HD) 


While converb constructions can often be translated as co-ordinations with ‘and’, 
the relationship between the converb clause will have various translations depending 
on context. In some cases, converbs head clauses that serve roles similar to preposi- 
tional phrases in English, as discussed in Section 7.1.2. 


13.11 The successive particles 77 - -fai and ^5 - -gefi 


Often a converb will be marked by either 7 - -fai! or +57 -geni, which Cain and Gair 
(2000) call successive particles. These particles serve to disambiguate the relative tim- 
ing of the converb and the main verb by making explicit that the action of the converb 
precedes that of the main verb. The use of successive particles also helps to unambigu- 
ously identify converbs, which is very useful to the learner. While converbs may ap- 
pear without successive particles, successive particles only appear on converbs.? The 


1 The particle 247 -fai is pronounced as 7 - -fa, or sometimes 5 - -fa. It is spelled 3 - -fa 
before a vowel-initial suffix. 
2 Occasionally ^. gen is the converb of Rs gannani 'take, buy' (in which use it is usually 


spelled ^^* gane) rather than the successive particle, and thus forms such as 2/7 5e» 
- aa 
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use of successive-marked converbs with auxiliaries in the creation of the perfect aspect 
is covered in Section 11.3.1.1. This section considers the use of successive particles in 
chained clauses, as in the following examples. 


c c20c oc c 2 Pd 
(13.6) m2 SLY e 


foti gaīdu kehi=gen vettun-eve 
cloth piece slip.off.CNV-SUCC fall.PST.3-END 


‘The piece of cloth slipped off and fell.’ (VN) 


cc to»? o2222^-7 ozoc ov org 


(13.7) wares ALL AISA S PY QZ mL 
" “7 


mi=hisab-as mi=kam gengos=fai sarukāru-n 
DEM1-point-DAT DEMrtaction take.CNV-SUCC government-PL 
huttā_lī=eve. 

stop.CNV_put.PST.PROG=END 


‘The government took this matter to this point and stopped.’ (HD) 


In many contexts the difference between ~$- -gefi and 27 - -fai is hard to pin 
down, but some general guidelines may be stated. As Cain and Gair point out, if the 
patient of the converb is still with the agent during the action of the main verb, 57 
-gen will be used instead of 73 = -fai (Cain and Gair 2000: 42). In 13.8, for example, the 
agent picks beans and carrots and brings them back with him. This use of 57 -gefi 
is presumably related to its historical derivation from the verb TM gannani 'take, 
get, buy’. 


(13.8) 225575 Tue +5 „ežš TRA PIE PAPA PA 
Pd 


DE 
adi aharen daid-as vade e-tanu-n keret-ài 
also 1 field-DAT enter.CNV DEM3-place-ABL carrot-CONJ 


toli bitide=gen genes-fanam-é bufifi-eve 

bean pick.CNV-SUCC bring.CNV-POT.1-QUOT say.PST.3-END 
‘And [he] said, “I might enter the field and pick carrots and beans from 
there and bring [them].”’ (PB) 


The continued relationship between the action of the main verb and the patient of 
the converb may be why the habitual aspect use of mā uleni ‘lives, exists’, discussed 


libi-gen-fai ‘receive-take-SUCC’ are possible. In either case, what precedes the ^5 gefi is a 
converb, as is what precedes the 2 -fai. Historically, the successive particle 57 -gen is 


derived from the converb of TAI gannani (Cain and Gair 2000: 43). 
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in Section 11.3.1.1, uses ~$- -ge instead of 7 - -fai. An action that is habitually per- 
formed may be perceived as remaining with the agent. An example is given in 13.9. 
Conversely, the perfect aspect use of other existential verbs, also discussed in Section 
11.3.1.1, usually uses 73 = -fai instead of 57 -geĥ, as exemplified in 13.10, but will 
use. 5 - -gefi in cases where a continued presence of the patient is perceived. Thus in 
13.11, the person still had the mike in his hand at the time being spoken of. 


c2 20 cc c7 222 o < o-- 
(139) v9 MASES SIY PASI rest 
X - 42 2 


hasan mà ginai-n kukuļu gane-gen-eknu ti-uļenī 
Hassan too_many-ADV chicken buy-SUCC-TAG DEM2-live.PRS.CONT 


‘You [lit. Hassan] have been buying too much chicken, haven't you?’ (SC) 


c co227 o c Wm 4 € a 
(13.10) ~HHKkr 4 erp PAŽI 94 
" 4 4 sd. 
eti liye-fai vani dives akuru-nn-eve 


DEM3.thing write.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.FOC Dives Akuru-ABL-END 
‘It is written in Dives Akuru [the script superseded by Thaana].' (HD) 


(13.11) eee a^ YAP M PAAA APA MA P PLY 
X P - - 


hasan bande=gen hunna_iru=ves 
prayer.position build.CNV-SUCC be(.standing).PRS.PTCP time-EMPH 
ek atu-h maik hifai-geri hunnani 


one hand-ABL mike grasp.CNV-SUCC be(.standing).PRS.PROG 


‘When [he] had crossed his arms [to pray], [he] took the mike in one hand.’ 
(HD) 


Cain and Gair also point out that if the subject of the converb-headed clause is 
different from the subject of the main clause, ~$- -gen will again be used instead of 
43- -fai (Cain and Gair 2000: 42). Dhivehi is unusual among Indo-Aryan languages, 
but like Sinhala, in allowing clauses connected with a converb to have different sub- 
jects (Masica 1991: 400, Taylor 2006: 417). In technical terms, “5 - -gefi behaves as 
a switch-reference marker in these constructions. More accurately, perhaps, 73 7 -fai 
acts as a same-reference marker, as_~5 - -gefi does not require a switch-reference inter- 
pretation but 4% - -fai requires a same-reference interpretation. In 13.12, ‘father’ is the 
sociative-marked object of the converb clause, but also the subject of the main clause. 
Because the subjects of the two clauses are different, +57 -gen and not 7 - -fai is 
used. Example 13.12 contrasts with 13.13, uttered in the same conversation, in which 
the subject of ‘leave’ and the subject of ‘go’ are the same. This difference in use be- 
tween 27 - -fai and A - -gen helps to make the identity of referents clear in the face 
of rampant null arguments and little verbal agreement in the language. 
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(13.12) žē £5535 La 
a 


bappa-a dimā_ve=gen burin=é 
father-SOC direction be.CNV-SUCC say.PST.3=EMPH 


*[I] met Dad, and [he] told [me].' (SC) 


(13.13) S~a AAD TAE A. A 
ehenviru ti-ge dosu-ga kāru_bāvvā=fa dānam _ ingé 
so DEM2-house near-LOC car leave.CNV-SUCC go.FUT.1 DM 


*So [I] will leave the car at your house and go [from there], OK?' (SC) 


The successive particle ~~ -gefi has a few other special uses. The semantic re- 
lationship between the subordinate clause and the main clause in clause chaining is 
not restricted to simple coordination. In 13.14, for example, the converb $ ve ‘be.CNV’ 
presents an intention that is the motivation for the action of the main verb. An inten- 
tion converb clause of this type is marked with 2$- -geñ.? (For more on the use of ce 
vani ‘is, becomes’ to introduce intentions, see Section 11.3.2.1.) i 


ces 7207 - occ OF c2 ovry770e77 
(13.14) 0s sens OMIM PLGA OA 
7 X 7 9 


avas~avah-as duve_filan_ve-gen pilāsī 
guicksREDUP-ADV run.CNV_hide.INF_be.CNV-SUCC Pilaasee 
duvvai gat=eve 


run.CAUS.CNV take.PST.3=END 


‘Wanting to quickly run and hide, Pilaasee took off running.’ (PB) 


In some cases, a converb clause with 2$- -gen is an adverbial. At least some of 
these, such as the £ 553% āda_ve-gen ‘often’ in 13.15, appear to be lexicalized. An- 
other example is arguably ~s+ 3 guli-gen ‘together’ [lit. ‘having been joined’], illus- 
trated below in 13.28. 


3 At first glance, it may seem that in a sentence like 13.14, the temporal order of the verbs is 
reversed, in that Pilaasee took off running before he hid. However, the =? vanī ‘is, becomes’ 


before the 2$- -gen indicates that he wanted to run and hide, which occurred before he set off 
running. 
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cccs #2 occ^z o 2 € c PA c 
(13.15) weer BY rss HPY = A VOV A 
" 2 
e kam-aki e de kudin āda_ve=gen 


DEM3 action-COP DEM3 two children habit_be.CNV=SUCC 
kurā kam-ek=eve 

do.PRS.PTCP action-INDF=END 

‘That was something those two children often did.’ (VN) 


13.1.2. Negation of chained clauses 


When the converbs of chained clauses are negated, negative concord is not required, 
since the converbs are not in finite clauses. 


ye €206 OZ? OF 0X 2POF oc 
(13.16) $5 KY Sere PY Are res 
9 


den las nu-ko$ tasdiqu ko$ devvās=eve 
then delay NEG-do.CNV ratification do.CNV give.HON.IMP=END 


*Then don't delay, ratify [it] (HD) 


The negative existential $~ net has a converb, s% neti, which may participate 


in clause chaining. 
(13.17) Tp LADOLAA $7825 PT AAA TIAM 
FAE eI? MIRA 

kulli.ak.a$ verikam_kura pati-ge_atu-gai 
suddenly leadership_do.PRS.PTCP party-GEN_hand-LOC 
de majilihu-ge aghulabiyyatu neti-gen 
two parliament-GEN majority NEG.CNV-SUCC 
massala-tak-ek kurimati ve-jje-eve 
problem-PL-INDF face be.CNV-PERF.3-END 
*Suddenly the ruling party did not have the majority in the two 
parliaments, and [it] has faced problems.' (HD) 


13.2 Clausal complements 


Verbs such as say, think, and hope often take clausal complements in English. In other 
words, what is said, thought, or hoped may be a full clause in English (as in John said 
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that he was hungry). In Dhivehi, verbs technically take noun phrases as their comple- 
ments, not clauses. However, certain nouns may act as complementizers. These nouns 
in turn take participial clauses, which fill the role of the clausal complement. 
Which noun is used as a complementizer depends largely on the verb. The most 

common complementizer is “> kari ‘action’, in various of its case forms. The verbs 

727 ary , It E =< , ra» o2 m = 
„re bunani ‘says’, 9+» vidāļu-vanī ‘says (hhon)', ~~+>2~% ummidu-kurani 
X X - X va 
‘hopes’,~~-25 visnani ‘thinks’, and ~5 dekeni ‘sees’ take “37 kamaš ‘action. 

X - X 
DAT”, as in 13.18, or sometimes Vus kamugai ‘action.LOC’. 
1 


e AT A -a d o? OL ZX O47 OS! ca ole Fu, uf 
(13.18) + DoH FEBA MeL. 291 FLA? 
X 7 7 


mi-aharu  evod  libene kam-a$ vara$ boda$ | ummidu 
DEM1=year award receive.FUT.PTCP COMP very big-ADV hope 
kuram 

do.PRS.1 


*[I/we] very much hope that [I/we] will receive the award this year.' (HD) 


The clausal complement may come before or after the subject of the sentence, de- 
pending on the intended rhetorical effect. It may also come after the verb, if the verb 
is in focus form, as in 13.19.^ 


(1319) FIAs 4422 £2225 234445 Ay Li, 2555 25 
MAL poh MA 

ehen-  namaves hizubu-allah -in  bune-fai vani 
never- the.less Hezbollah -PL say.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.FOC 
e-mihu-n-ge atu-gai gina adad-ek-ge roket 
DEM3-person.PL-GEN hand-LOC many amountINDF-GEN rocket 
eba huri kamuga=eve 
CONT-be(.standing).PST.PTCP COMP=END 


‘Nevertheless, Hezbollah has said that they have a large quantity of 
rockets.’ (HD) 


When two complementizers are called for in a single sentence, and one occurs 
inside the other’s clause, as in example 13.20 (notice the two that’s in the English 
translation), usually one will be “3% kama$ ‘action.DAT’ and the other will be 4*2» 
kamugai ‘action.LOC’. If, on the other hand, there are two equal complements (as in 
‘said that X and that Y’), usually the same complementizer, most often “3 kama$ 


4 Example 13.19 has extra spaces, separating the morphemes of some of the words. These are 
indicated by the use of hyphens in addition to the spaces in the Romanization and gloss lines. 
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‘action.DAT’, will be used for both, with the addition of the co-ordinating particle 25 X 
-ai ‘and’ on the first one (see example 13.21). However, mismatched complementizers 
are sometimes also used. 


(13.20) 


(13.21) 


OLI cetrs» tt»? ove 2 or ros. 22 o 
PAY PJZV PAA AVY PIP PY EVAIT?D FVJ PIONS 
^ ^ 2 ^ 


cc ot co R070 7 - Oc 27^ ELL Or D 77cc 
‘GAGES PIO PIAFL ICİ ZT AF IA PAS AVY qas NI ZV 
^ ^ PA X ^ PA 


rajje-in mi=kurā masakkatu-n duniye-a$ kurā 
country.PL DEM=do.PRS.PART work-ABL world-DAT do.PRS.PTCP 
faidā | kuda vàne kama$ deke-vadai_nu=gannavā 

benefit small be.FUT.PTCP COMP see.CNV-HHON. NEG-HON 
kamugai-ves raīs.ul.jumhūriyyā vidāļu.vi=eve 

COMP-also president.of.the.republic say.HHON.PST.3=END 


‘The President also said that he doesn’t see that the benefit to the world of 
the work the country is doing will be small.’ (HD) 


OLJ! ae FAX o 250 1 nrrococo OZ DZ OSS c 


FIV SS AAR si? ASA AP PVALVAGZY te? AA 
^ Fara ^ - X 


PF 
e-i varas_bodu kontrekt-ek_kamas=āi ē-gai 250 
DEM3=COP very big contrac-INDF COMP-CONJ DEM3-LOC 250 
miliai dolaru himenē_kamaš vidāļu.vi=eve 


million dollar be.included.PRS.PTCP_COMP say.HHON.PST.3-END 


‘[The president] said that it is a very big contract and that 250 million 
dollars are included in it.’ (HD) 


As 13.21 also demonstrates, there is no constraint against the occurrence of the 
copula inside a clausal complement, as it is not a finite verb. 
The verb 5-3 efigeni ‘knows’ takes direct-case +3 kam ‘action’ as a comple- 
z 


mentizer. The subject of MÀ eügeni will be in the dative case (though see Section 
12.4.5 for a discussion of whether such a noun phrase is actually a subject), while the 
verbs that take “3% kamaš 'action.DAT' or 2*7» kamugai ‘action.LOC’ have direct- 
case subjects in their active forms. Example 13.22 is an example with a dative subject 
and a direct-case complementizer. 


(13.22) 


cc»rm oczoc; vrs oz € ove a 
GESIE APVASS DLP 4 PVN OS 
X 2 7 
pilāsī-ak-a$ e=ī kon_kahala 


Pilaasee-UNSP-DAT DEM3=COP which_kind 


gah-ek_kam-ek n=é/ni]gun=eve 
plant-INDF_COMP-INDF NEG=know.PST.3=END 


‘Pilaasee didn’t know what kind of plant it was.’ (PB) 
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Example 13.22 also illustrates the fact that when the finite verb is negated, the 
complementizer (as a noun and the head of the complement) takes negative concord. 
The dative subject usually also takes negative concord. If the negation is inside the 
complement clause, however, the nonfinite verb does not require negative concord, as 
in 13.23. It is important to note, however, that nouns in the scope of negation are often 
semantically indefinite, and will therefore often be in the indefinite (or unspecified) 
form in such contexts anyway, as in 13.24. True negative concord, by contrast, also 
occurs on proper names, pronouns, adjectives, and subordinate verb forms, none of 
which otherwise take indefinite inflection. 


(13.23) 


(13.24) 


ccrc? as o 2 eat Ovr/vg?7 2 O E2 Or ove 


‘GASH O PY IA SIP PAZ LP PVAV IOSLO PVA 
X dv - X 


e=kam tahgīgu=ves nu=kura_kamas miadu 
DEM3=action investigation=EMPH NEG=do.PRS.PTCP_COMP today 
sifai-n e-vani bune-fa-eve 


military-PL DEM3=be.PRS.FOC say.CNV-SUCC-END 


*The military have said today that [they] are not even investigating that 
matter.' (HD) 


cc ot > e Ocos7222 OCR RE o222 
UMP SPP gg ye IP = IIL PS 
^ ^ 7 ^ 


fuluhu-h — mi-fada kam-ek 
police-PL DEM1=manner_action-INDF 


nu=kurā_kama$=veš sēdigu vidāļu.vi=eve 
NEG=do.PRS.PTCP_COMP=EMPH Soadig say.HHON.PST.3=END 


*Soadiq also said that the police do not do such things.’ (HD) 


The noun 2272 vahaka ‘speech’ may also serve as a complementizer. Although 
variously translated as ‘speech’ or ‘story’, 023 vahaka basically means something that 
is said or a piece of discourse. Thus it is used with verbs of speech and the hearing of 


speech. 


(13.25) 
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o zo 27 oc 722x 27 co zo €272 22000 ovcog 
PII SS PYSAAIZA SA SIAM AISA SAPP AV @AIA 4044 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ccc P d 


PAPA P Pu d 
rajje-as impot_kura mudalu-ge invois-ge agu 
country-DAT import_do.PRS.PTCP goods.GEN invoice-GEN price 
oluvà lai-gen vagu invois  hadà vāhaka 
confuse.CNV put.CNV-SUCC false invoice make.PRS.PTCP COMP 
ive-eve 
is.heard.PRS.3-END 


*[It] is heard that the invoice prices of goods being imported to the 
Maldives are disguised and false invoices are made.’ (HD) 


The noun_~% tañ ‘place’ may also serve as a complementizer, when the verb is one 
of appearing or seeing, as in 13.26. The particle +7 -tī, which usually marks a reason 


(see Section 13.4.3), may serve as a complementizer in the same contexts in literary 
style, as in 13.27. 


(13.26) 


(13.27) 


ccccc org? ot 2 E2 OLDI orirocs O EJ I 
wwe PEISP ŽE AIPPOIE NAHAS AAN® PLIIIS 
^ 


namaves, baek.fahar-a$,  javāb-a$=vure suvālu 
however sometimes-ADV answer-DAT=compared.to question 
digu_vā_tan eba=fene=eve 
long_be.PRS.PTCP_COMP CONT=appear.PRS.3=END 


, 


"However, sometimes it seems that the guestion is longer than the answer. 
(HD) 


cc cc»? oc go? OLO L747 OY OLA ZX o- coo o a Pad di EC 
‘GAZI AALY VAIT? PYBALOA Pi AIPA AM DIVA 
+ ^ ^" 7 


ekamaku, pī.ē-int inflēshari obahatta masakkat 
but PA-PL inflation control.INF work 
kurā=tī-ek nu=fene=eve 
do.PRS.PTCP=COMP-NEGC NEG=appear.PRS.3=end 


‘But it doesn’t seem that the PA [People's Alliance] is trying to control 
inflation.’ 


The verb 3, hivani ‘thinks’ takes the particle 777 - -heñ ‘as if, in the manner’ as 
2 4 
a complementizer. 
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(13.28) $37 gsm 2 A555 AA 2A TL ARAL 
AL pi éh 
ahann-a$ hiva-ni kuļurūteri-nn-āi sapētaru-n 
1-DAT think.PRES-FOC player-PL-SOC  supporter-PL 
guli=gen mi sizanu-gai ra[ň]gaļlu kāmiyāb-ek 
join.CNV-SUCC DEM1 season-LOC good success-INDF 
hodi dāne=hen 


achieve.PRS.PTCP go.FUT.PTCP=COMP 


«I think that the players and supporters together can achieve a good 
success this season’ (HD) 


The tense of participial complement clauses does not shift to match the tense of 
the finite clause. In other words, the tense will be the one appropriate at the time of the 
experience, unlike in English, where a shift backward occurs in sentences in which the 
finite clause verb is in the past tense, as in Martha said she would come or Jack thought 
he was in danger. Thus in 13.29 the participles that the complementizers introduce are 
in the future tense, calibrated to the time of the promise, and the other participles are 
in the present tense, calibrated to the time when Mother says it. 


ocz22 O7? PF 70-7 DLL ELLS Oc oczt? vos - 
(13.29) J> AE MAI BHD DP DY HRY res Asse BHD PA 
^ ^ 


ca 227 o776222 
"PIP? FIVE SP 
- 


adi mamma bunā_got-ek den 

also mother say.PRS.PTCP_way-INDF then 

hadane_kamas=di, mamma nu=kuran 

make.FUT.PTCP COMP-CONJ mother NEG=do.INF 
bunā_kam-ek nu=kurāne_kamaš 
say.PRS.PTCP_action-INDF NEG=do.FUT.PTCP_COMP 
va'udu_vi=eve 

promise_be.PST.3=END 

‘And [he] promised that [he] would do [lit ‘make’] what Mother said and 
would not do what Mother said not to do.’ (PB) 


13.2.1 Embedded questions 


Clausal complements that express an element of doubt or indirectly ask a question 
use the complementizer particle $- -tó. This particle is homophonous with the hon- 
orific question particle but is not itself honorific in its usage. Unlike most other clausal 
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complements, complement clauses with $- -tō may contain finite verbs as predica- 
tors. This is illustrated in 13.30, in which the verb ~$ vani ‘is, becomes’ occurs in its 
third-person present form. As illustrated by 13.31 through 13.33, translation into En- 
glish of embedded clauses headed by $- -tō often requires the addition of something 
like ‘to see’ or ‘in order to find out’, which is implied in Dhivehi by the $- -td. Further 
examples of the use of $- -tō are in 13.34 and 13.35. 


(13.30) 


(13.31) 


(13.32) 


(13.33) 


ot? ovovv O47 CDK o2,c oc 
WE SVID PAG IID PSP mE 
X 


celsī mecu-īl moļu_vē=tū vara$ masakkat 
Chelsea match-ABL excellent_be.PRS.3=OCOMP very work 
kurānam 

do.FUT.1 


‘[We] will try very hard to win the Chelsea match.’ (HD) 


cc of OZC Cox OCZ ococ e€c2oz27 ^ 
MEAM LLA APS PNA SEP PA 
7 7 


adi salàmat vàne evve$ got-ek ot=td 

also safety be.FUT.PTCP any  way-NDF be(.lying).PST.3=QCOMP 
hēdān_fetti=eve 

seek.INF_begin.PST.3=END 


‘And [he] began to search [to see] if there was any way to escape.’ (PB) 


GSS asyr? ATL P Že 

timā qaum-as ko$ deni kofi kam-ek-tó 

one nation-DAT do.CNV give.FUT.FOC which action-INDF-QCOMP 
balās=eve 

look.IMP=END 


‘Look [to see] what you yourself will do for [your] country!’ (HD) 


ceacos» o cz PA oc2 27227 
‘PIAVEY PSS PÍB 42549554 
2 + ^ 


alugaridu-men mi=balanī vihd.ves 

1PL DEM1=look.PRS.FOC as.much.as.possible 
kuda_kurevé=to 

small_be.done.PRS.3=QCOMP 


‘We are looking [to see] if [it] is being reduced as much as possible.’ (HD) 
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cc co ovve OF ós Cococozx € oc 


(13.34) 94 BL FALA PLŽ PASAIA Y AA PP 
7 7 + 


deh e=ī koīt_ecc-ek=tū 
then DEM3=COP which_thing-INDF=OCOMP 
balà là hitu-fi e=tan-as hiriga-jje 


look.CNV_put.PRS.PTCP_heart-ABL DEM3=place-DAT walk.CNV-PRF 


eve 
END 


‘Then, wanting to see what it was, [he] walked over there.’ (PB) 


cccc? 222 Coz7r70 - oz 
(13.35) sana x wma AL rev 
MA 


kon haisiyyat-ak-uri-to suvālu ufede=eve 
which means-UNSP-ABL-QCOMP question is.created.PRS.3-END 


*The question arises, by what means?' (HD) 


13.3 Quotes 


English contrasts the quotation of direct speech with indirect or reported speech. Di- 
rect speech is presented with the same syntax as it was originally spoken with, such 
as in the I am hungry in John said, “I am hungry.” Indirect speech adjusts the syntax 
of the utterance to the context in which it is reported, as in the he was hungry in John 
said he was hungry. Dhivehi, by contrast, has three or four levels of presenting what 
someone has said. 

The least direct way of reporting what has been said is by the use of clausal com- 
plements, as presented in Section 13.2 and illustrated in examples such as 13.19 and 
13.24. These clausal complements do not have finite verbs (and therefore have no per- 
son marking) and are embedded inside a phrase headed by a complementizer as other 
clausal complements are. 

The other strategies for reporting speech largely maintain the syntax of the origi- 
nalutterance. The quotative marker 2 -é marks a more or less direct quote of something 
the speaker is relatively certain of and/or has personal experience of. Thus it combines 
the function of a quotative marker and an evidential marker, both marking an utter- 
ance as quoted speech and indicating what speaker's evidence for the quote is—in this 
case, personal experience. Repeating one's self, such as when one repeats a command 
or instruction, also calls for 2 -é (as also discussed in Section 8.3.4.1). Quotes with 2-é 
may be considered repetitions of something that has been said. However, exact quota- 
tion or repetition is not required. Although the person agreement (and the tense or im- 
perative mood, as the case may be) of the original utterance is retained in a quotation 
the pronoun identity is not always. If the original utterance contained a first-person 
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pronoun, this may be replaced with the logophoric pronoun A p timanna (or its 
plural AI A timannamen), for more on which see Section 6.2.3.5 

The following examples illustrate the use of the direct quotative marker 2 -ē. Ex- 
ample 13.36 uses no subject pronoun in the quote, 13.37 uses the logophoric pronoun, 
and 13.38 uses the regular first-person pronoun. 


(13.36) 555 s. 5 Ayre e*s FISIES PAS AS Bg AIA 
ehen.vi.ma den varag majā_kam-ak-aš vāne=tī 
therefore then very fun_action-UNSP-DAT be.FUT.PTCP=RSN 
bune-fim an trga dānam=ē 


say.CNV-PRF.1 yes DEM2-LOC go.FUT.1=QUOT 


*So then, because it would be a lot of fun, I said, “Yes, [I] will go there. 
(SC) 


999 


ccro ool c 2 «ca c Oo c227c 40272 4 OS » 
(13.37) m^ xà me er meV um AD 
- Xc - - 


timanna biru_ganna ek-aku=ves net=ē 
LOG fear_take.PRS.PTCP one-UNSP=EMPH NEG=QUOT 
buni edolf hitlar-eve 


say.PST.FOC Adolf Hitler=END 
**There is no one that I fear,” said Adolf Hitler’ (HD) 


EI OS O EJI 2 - - 


(13.38) uA ELA vid mb 24 


aisha buni aharen annānam=ē 
Aisha say.PST.FOC 1 come.FUT.1=QUOT 


‘Aisha said, ”I will come”.’ (FW1) 


The quotative marker $- -0 marks a quote that the speaker is less certain of or 
that the speaker feels somewhat more distant from. It may be hearsay, for example. 
Such quotes may be considered reports of something that has been said rather than 
direct repetitions. In many of its uses the particle 4 -6, like 2 -ē, functions as both a 
quotative marker and an evidential marker, with the evidential weight in the case of Pa 
-0 being that the speaker’s evidence for the quote is not direct. However, the reporting 
of hearsay is not the only function of 4 -6. Sometimes 2 -ē and $- -ð are used together 


5 Lum (n.d.) reports that as an alternative to the logophoric pronoun, a third-person pronoun 
may be used while maintaining the first person of the verb, giving Dhivehi *biperspective' 
speech in the terminology of Evans (2012). My own fieldwork data is equivocal on this point, 
pointing to possible inter-speaker differences. More work is needed on this topic. 
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in quoting a conversation, % -é for when the speaker quotes him- or herself, and 2--0 
for when the speaker quotes the other person. In other contexts, the $--0 may be used 
to introduce a quotation within a quotation. The generalization to be made is that e 
-O marks a quote that is farther removed from the present speaker or from the present 
utterance than 2 -é does. The following examples illustrate the use of the distancing 
quotative marker 27 -0. In 1340 the 4- -d is used because it is embedded within a 
quote (set off with quotation marks in this example rather than with 2 -ē). 


retos dt - PA 727 27 2 - 
(13.39) eee faa nervs E FA 
^ 4 24 2 4 z 
ali buni vahidu kairi-cgai  aishā annāne=yo 


Ali say.PST.FOC Waheed_near-LOC Aisha come.FUT.3-QUOT 
‘Ali said to Waheed, “[They say] Aisha will come”.’ (FW1) 
«a oz zó Cos 2 27072» 


(13.40) ^7 LOI LP PPA P IPP 


mamma buni annás-ó fa.rosi kan 
mother say.PST.FOC come.IMP-QUOT toast.biscuit eat.INF 


**Mother said, ‘Come eat the toast biscuits.” (HV) 


A further marker, pn -0la, is sometimes used to mean that the speaker has heard 
something said but does not agree with it. 


cerlCorz ococoe E > 2 
(13.41) JEEP, mors me SEDII 
X X 
yāmīnu nüni | emmen-ves korapt=6la=eve 


Yameen except everyone=EMPH corrupt-QUOT-END 


*Everyone except Yameen is corrupt (they say).' (HD) 


The use of a quotative marker triggers the form of the imperative that ends in a 
long vowel plus ~ s, as in 13.42, and as also described in Section 8.3.4.1 and Section 


12.9. 


at ors Ooc27ccozx to >a oc? O cece? o2 c 


(13.42) es MP, MAP DRE ATA P SELIA 
7 P 2 


e=mīhu-n bune=fa_eba_in 
DEM3-person.PL say.CNV=SUCC_CONT_be(.sitting).PST.3 
kuļen_bēnum-iyyā komme_re-aku=ves annās=ē 


play.INF_want-COND any_night-UNSP=EMPH come.IMP=QUOT 


‘They have said, “If [you] want to play, come any evening.” (SC) 


As 13.43 shows, in speech the verb is not necessarily the constituent that receives 
the quotative marker, although it often is. 
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^ o0o2?c a c > ov Oo cers Bw wt coz rM rd o2 c oc 
(13.43) esere 4 + QI AMA FYL? PIY JB PLIA es 
X A X va z 
den  e-mihu-n bune-fi komme mīh-ak-a$ anek 


then DEM3-person.PL say.CNV-PRF every person-UNSP-DAT DM 
hat rufiya ē bénurh_vani 
seven rufiyaa QUOT need_be.FUT.PROG 


‘Then they said, “Every person will need, like, seven rufiyaa.”’ (SC) 


The emphatic marker 47 -ē is homophonous with the direct quotative marker, a 
potential source of confusion. 
(1244) 542 AAG A IL 
gula=ves nu=levi=gertn=ē mi=uļenī 
call.CNV=EMPH NEG=be.put.CNV=SUCC=EMPH DEMElive.PRS.PROG 


*[I] haven't even been managing to call.’ (SC) 


Quotation marks may be used in writing instead of a quotative marker, in which 
case a period rather than a comma will often set off the quotation from the description 
of who said it. In these cases the first-person pronoun will generally be quoted as such 
rather than with the logophoric pronoun, as in 13.45. Sometimes quotation marks and 
quotative particles are both used, but this is prescriptively considered overkill. Sen- 
tences inside quotation marks do not use the written sentence-ending particle 37 
-eve. News reports often include very long quotes with quotation marks; 13.45 is a rel- 
atively short example. 


sd ut 4247 O 2 O CSL o c Oo co coo2 «col occ P 
(13.45) #3% m MEIA um aer ky Ry EPA 
2 Cdi 


cco? «oz “ cac c o4v,¢ cord oc 


wer" BAZ Wen PSP SIPI AVAL 
t 


“aniyd_ve=gen nu=kulevé kuļur.teri-nn-ek net. 
injury_be.CNV=SUCC NEG=be.played.PRS.PTCP athlete.PL-INDF NEG 
aharen benum và fada ra[ň]gaļlu tīm-ek mādamā-ge 

1 need_be.PRS.PTCP_like good team-INDF tomorrow-GEN 
mec-as nerevēne.” māccē bufifi-eve 

match-DAT be.put.out.FUT.3 Maachchey say.PST.3-END 


**No players are injured and can't play. [I] will be able to put out a good 
team like I need for tomorrow's match." Maachchey said.' (HD) 


The quotative markers 2 -ē and $- -6 do not co-occur on a word with the written 
sentence-ending particle 27 - -eve. In writing, sometimes the quotative marker is used 
without 72 - -eve, and sometimes the quotative marker is replaced with the sentence- 
ending particle 2; - -eve, leaving the fact thatitis a quotation to be inferred, as in 13.46. 
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The particle 35- -ēla is different from the other quotative markers in this respect, in 
that it can co-occur with 27 - -eve, as shown in 13.41. 


cecoz eer c2 40 27 
(13.46) SIAI} wa ALTA 
^ 


faruhiyya bune la-eve. kokko-eve. 
Faruhiyyaa say.CNV put.PRS.3-END younger.sibling. VOC=END 


*Faruhiyyaa says. “Little Brother.” (VN) 


A further way of setting off quotations is to follow them with -%» mi-hen ‘like 
this’, as in 13.47. This may be in addition to a preceding focus verb that introduces 
the quotation. This strategy tends to be used for quotations in cases where the exact 
wording matters, as in quoting the law, but it may also be encountered in narratives 
and other contexts. Its use is somewhat analogous to the use of quote to introduce 
exact wording in spoken English. 


2 22 c 722 7» "427^ 070c€ 2 2c 4-222700 
(13.47) PAE? SADESA A RKP IY GAGAS ASV PAKEW~ js 
^ ^ 2 4 ^ A F ^ 


c coc «co-c 
ww AAAS 
^ 


mi-postaru-takw-gai  liye-fai và 
DEM1=poster-PL-LOC write.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.PTCP 


kepshan-taku-gai vani haňgurānai-ge mujurimu 
caption-PL-LOC be.PRS.FOC war-GEN criminal 
ge-a$ de mi-henn-eve 


house-DAT go.IMP DEM1.manner=END 


‘In the captions that were written on these posters was, quote, “Go home, 
war criminal.” (HD) 


13.4 Adverbial clauses 


Adverbial clauses are subordinate clauses that provide further information about the 
time, manner, condition, or reason of the action or state presented in the main clause. 
This section contains a sampling of such constructions in Dhivehi. The verbs in Dhi- 
vehi adverbial clauses are generally speaking participles—marked for tense but not for 
person—but nonverbal clauses (introduced in Section 12.1) may also be used as adver- 
bials. In many cases an adverbial clause may be created either with a suffixing particle 
attached to the participle or with a noun which the participial clause modifies. 
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13.4.1 Conditionals and concessives 


Conditional clauses, introduced by if in English, are marked with the suffixing par- 
ticle 2 20- -(i)yyā or followed by 2. nama ‘if’ in Dhivehi. If the adverbial clause 
contains a verb, that verb will be a participle. However, conditional clauses may also 
be nonverbal (as in 13.50). The conditional word > nama ‘if’ may also follow syntac- 
tic units that are not clauses, while the suffix 220- -(i)yyà specifically attaches to 
clause-final predicators (and thus to clauses). d 

As mentioned in Section 9.1.9.4, the difference in meaning between Baa) -(i)yyà 
and 3~ nama ‘if’ is subtle, with > nama ‘if’ perhaps being more hypothetical. 

Things that have not happened, but which would have consequences if they were 
to happen, use perfect participles in the conditional clause. 


cce cto? oz ovoror 7^7co Ovgre 2740727 c2 - 
(13.48) JM rp Aem» PAPER PREVA ganos SPE? 
P ^ z^ 


majilihu-ge aghulabiyyatu sarukdr-as libi-jje nama 
parliament-GEN majority government-DAT receive.CNV-PRF if 
karh-tak--tak vara$ gūs_vāne=eve 


deed-PL~REDUP very bad be.FUT.3-END 


‘If the government were to get a majority in the parliament, things would 
be very bad.’ (HD) 


ec cac22 O crc 2 Zo ^w o 
(13.49) 27 534% 1479 PY ARA ro 
Pd wf ur Pd 


bis nagai-fi-yyà kudi vela-ek 
egg take.CNV-PRF-COND small.PL sea.turtle-INDF 


nu=ufedéne=eve 
NEG=be.formed.FUT.3=END 


‘If [you] take the eggs, the little sea turtles will not develop.’ (EA) 


The present participle, or a nonverbal clause, indicates a general or ongoing con- 
dition. 


ecc c Zo a a ov cof 
(13.50) soss as MARS YAPITI 
a. - Pd 2 


mas.veri kam rarigal=iyya  tiyagi ve-eve 
fishery good=COND prosperous be.PRS.3-END 


‘If the fishing is good, there is prosperity.’ (HD) 
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ccecce over 07% co CO? "740c€2 
X ^ 


kus-ek và nama kiyumteri-h-ge gātu-n 

error-INDF be.PRS.PTCP if reader-PL-GEN vicinity-ABL 

ma‘af-as edem=eve 

forgiveness-DAT ask.PRS.I=END 

‘If there are errors [in what I have written], [I] ask the readers’ forgiveness.’ 


(HD) 


The &- -ñā allomorph of 4.4(,)- -(i)yyà appears to attach to infinitives. Given 
that all the other verbs that take the conditional suffix are participles, this may well be 
the present progressive “long” participle, with the vowel being lost and the consonant 
becoming palatalized, in a process reminiscent of the gemination and palatization pro- 
cess described in Section 3.6.4. This conditional form indicates a continuing condition, 
as illustrated in 13.52. Example 13.52 also shows that, as with other nonfinite clauses, 
negative concord is not used inside conditional clauses. 


(13.52) 


Jee cco? o2c OLLI osi toc?? o2c > 
GAP A IIA ASÍS PLN PAG OF PAA NESIS DV 
1 


kudi velā-tak nu=ufeden=nia varag avahaš 
small.PL sea.turtle.PL NEG=be.formed.PROG=COND very soon 
velā-tak huŝ ve-dāne=eve 

sea.turtles empty_be.CNV-POT=END 

‘If the little sea turtles don’t develop, very soon there may be no more sea 


turtles!’ (EA) 


The use of a past participle puts the condition in the past, as in 13.53. Often it 
indicates that if things had been different in the past, the outcome would have been 
different, as in 13.54. Such conditionals use an irrealis verb in the main clause. 


Eelo c oc? ore vi of 740 A 


(13.53) mL» SAFI VA MpAFYAATM 
"^" 2 zZ 


sahha_kurevvi_nama e=kam kurewi 
valid do.HON.PST.PTCP if DEM3-action do.HON.PST.3 


kihinet=to=eve 
how=Q.HON=END 
‘If [they] validated [the voter list], how did [they] do that?’ (HD) 
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cc 22 4 O224442 4422€ c oc ococ o 22 o c 2AE 
(13.54) fm P» rkopzeki Pieepēr BELIVAA KH PY GAAA FLAA 
2 7 7 7 7 


e=faharu e=ittihadu-n ek kendidet 

DEM3-instance DEM3-alliance-ABL one candidate 

nerevunu nama furatama_buru-h kāmiyābu_vīh=eve 
be.put.out.PST.PTCP if first round-ABL successful be.IRR-END 
‘If one candidate had been put forth from that alliance at that time, 
[he/she] would have won in the first round.' (HD) 


A number of short, possibly lexicalized, conditionals such as >£- 77 ehen-nama 
‘if so [lit. if like that]’ and 342 nüh-nama ‘if not’ begin sentences and serve to con- 
nect them to the previous discourse. The expression harari DEA irada-kurevviyya 
means ‘God willing’, as in 13.55, but the Arabic phrase ^ AA, insha allah ‘God 


willing’ is also often used. 


ovgvv77 ozocCc c test Lo oc272 
(13.55) ASI rI ALBA A DPI ANGAFY PAA 
2 
irāda_kurevvi=yyā mādamā e ripot-tak 


purpose be.done.HON.PRS.PTCP-COND tomorrow DEM3 report-PL 


husa.alanam 
put.forward.FUT.3 


‘God willing, [I] will file those reports tomorrow.’ (HD) 


Concessive adverbial clauses, which are introduced by although, even if, or despite 
in English, are marked with the suffix 2.4 - -as (which has the allomorph » 2 - -yas) 
or are followed by -~53~ namaves ‘although’. The suffix »^- -as attaches to past 
participles, as in 13.56, or to nonverbal sentence-final predicators, as in 13.57. Example 
13.57 also illustrates the lack of negative concord in concessive clauses, as they are 


nonfinite.® 


cc ego OYOPF7 cc222527 22424 
(13.56) ev mere IKI ze 


asaru nu=kurāne=ē bufifi-as kurdne=eve 
effect NEG-do.FUT.PTCP-QUOT say.PST.PTCP=CNCS do.FUT.3=END 


‘Although [they] say [it] won’t have an effect, [it] will.’ (HD) 


6 Example 13.57 contains the nonstandard dialect word 3 mede, which is_=5 medu in the 
standard dialect. It is a postposition derived from the noun meaning ‘middle’, but is used with 
an object in the sociative case to mean ‘regarding’ or ‘about’. 
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Or... 


acrro ovr cc GAP cta o 2 ot? te ta 


(13.57) Verse rs P? ADIY SHA MM IE SA KA 
Pd 2 


ēnā e-hà zuvan nün-as kulum-ài mede vara 
3 DEM3-amount young NEG-CNCS playVN-SOC middle very 


hit.hama.jehé. 
be.satisfied.PRS.3 


‘Although he is not so young, [I] am very satisfied with his playing.’ (HD) 


If there are two consecutive predicators marked with ~— 37 -as, it means ‘whether... 


224 tos "coz ofr 22 Of 222-7 


2 1 o 1 
(13.58) ogr ke xno ISBAK MAK MAKES PID IDAS 
a Pd 


^ ^ X 


raīs nashidu gabülu kuri-yas 

President Nasheed approve-do.PST.PTCP-CNCS 

nu-kuri-yas rajje-gai bandara.naib-aku 
NEG=do.PST.PTCP=CNCS country-LOC attorney.general-UNSP 
hunnāne=eve 

be(.standing).FUT.3=END 

‘Whether President Nasheed approves it or not, there will be an attorney 
general in the country.’ (HD) 


The concessive word -53~ namaves ‘although’ follows participial clauses in 


any tense, as in 13.59 and 13.60, but (like > nama ‘if’) it may also follow condensed, 
non-clausal phrases, as in 13.61. The concessive suffixing particle -5-7 -as, by con- 
trast, specifically attaches to predicators. It is not clear whether there is a difference 
in meaning between -257 -as and >> namaves ‘although’. 


o- ocr ros c O ELJ 4 - o7,¢ 


(13.59) ~~ 244—242 44 tT T4272 


mi-mecu-n bali vi namaves e-i 
DEM1=match-ABL weak be.PST.PTCP although DEM3-COP 
massala-ek nun 

problem-INDF NEG 

‘Although [we] were defeated in this match, it’s not a problem.’ (HD) 
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cc cg ov E cog O EL 4g OSsrcoc 270c OC conv 2 
(13.60) v „or sa 979 PIVĒNS FLAA ŠI SPAD PA 
X SF. 


adi miadu-ge mec ek_varu ve-jje_kamas 

also today-GEN match one_amount be.CNV-PRF_COMP 
va_namaves rājje semi-a$  dāne=eve 
be.PRS.PTCP_although country semi-DAT go.FUT.3=END 

‘And although it is the case that today’s match was a draw, the Maldives 


will go to the semi-[final].' (HD) 


cet? 22- ae ocrosze dt ove 
(13.61) orri SoS Ke spr ry ye Kya 
X 7 2 


e=kam hit-ài dekol-a$ namaves jehēnī 
DEM3=action heart-SOC against.ADV although be.struck.FUT.FOC 


qabülu kurds=eve 
approve do.INF-END 


*[They] will need to approve it, even if against [their] wishes.' (HD) 


As with conditionals, there are a number of short, probably lexicalized conces- 
sives such as ^22 777 ehen-namaves ‘nevertheless [lit. although like that]’ and 
its synonym, »5 277 ehenas that begin sentences and serve to connect them to the 
previous discourse. >> namaves ‘although’ itself can begin a sentence, imposing 


the concessive on the previous sentence and meaning ‘however’ or ‘but’. 


c Oc^7 OS - o 
(13.62) 29 244—442 rise M4 
2 22 


ehen.namaves siyüsi  massala-ek ^ e-i 
nevertheless political problem-INDF DEM3=COP 


*Nevertheless, that is a political problem.' (HD) 


ccc 420 O ES I 


(13.63) ALT 47 mM 
7 7 2^ 


namaves mi-i sirru | failu-tak-ek=eve 
however DEM1=COP secret_file-PL-INDF=END 


‘However, these are secret files.’ (HD) 


13.4.2 Clauses of relative timing 


13.4.2.1 Concurrent timing 
To indicate that the activity in a subordinate clause occurred at the same time as that 


of the main clause, Dhivehi may use participles marked with %3- -muñ or ~*~ -ko$, 
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described in Section 8.3.5. Likewise, the adverb 4 den ‘then’ is also occasionally 
used to mean *while' and may take a participial clause. The timing particle 37 -mā 
marks a less precise co-occurrence: it may be a state immediately preceding that of the 
main clause, for example. One may also express timing with noun phrases headed by 
Za iru ‘time’ or 5 hiňdu ‘moment’, which are modified by a participial or predicate- 
adjective clause. 7 

The particle £2- -mufi may be analyzed as attaching to either the present stem 
or to the present participle with a shortened vowel. The latter analysis yields the re- 
sult that all the simultaneous particles attach to participles. Verbs marked with Z2 - 
-mun are often used with verbs of motion to create a durative aspect, as described in 
Section 11.3.1.2 and also exemplified below in 13.66. However, +27 -muñ may also be 
used simply to mark simultaneity. In such uses, it is often the case that the participle 
marked with 27 -muñ and the main verb actually describe different aspects of the 
same event, as in 13.64, when the speaking and the explaining refer to the same speech 
act. The simultaneous marker helps to make that clear. 


(13.64) £5535 22228 5 94A AISLES 2055 
heyo bas māna ko$ de-mur 
good word meaning do.CNV give.PRS.PTCP-SML 
bune-fai vani e-i tedu bunum kamuga=eve 
say.CNV-SUCC be.PRS.FOC DEM3=COP true sayVN COMP=END 


‘In explaining the meaning of “good words,” [he] said that it is speaking 
the truth.’ (HD) 


The Žž- -ko$ particle is added to the present progressive form of the verb (again 
with a shortened vowel). This emphasizes that the activity was in progress at the time 
the action of the main clause occurred, translatable in English as ‘while’. An example 
is given in 13.65. 


ecco c oc ro ce oz oz o 2 
(13.65) $2454 arp rops yy resys 
Pd Ta Pd y» 


e-kudin konnani=kos velà bis-tak-ek 
DEM3-children dig.PRS.PROG-SML sea.turtle_egg-PL-INDF 
feni-jje-eve 

appear.CNV-PRF.3-END 


*While the children were digging, [they] saw some sea turtle eggs.' (EA) 
Occasionally the adverb-~ deni ‘then’ is used with a present participle to describe 


simultaneous activity. More commonly, however, „5 deni ‘then’ is used with an infini- 
tive to mean ‘until’, as discussed in Section 13.4.2.3. 
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ZGocorer oct ocrrosc "coc o a otocc 
(13.66) LR resp AALINGA ASBAF remo ILALA 
z oe, 7 X » 


etak hàs bidési-n rājjē-gai etak_ahar-ek 
numerous_thousand foreign-PL country-LOC numerous_year-INDF 
vā_dēn diri.uuļe=mun_gendā=tī 

be.PRS.PTCP_then live.PRS.PTCP=SML_take.PRS.PTCP=RSN 

*because many thousands of foreigners have gone on living in the country 
for many years [lit. while many years happen]’ (HD) 


The temporal particle 3 ~ -mā (sometimes spelled 29 ~-mai) has a looser temporal 
range than the strictly simultaneous 27 -muñ and Žž- -ko$. It attaches to the past 
progressive “long” participle and may translate as ‘when’, or even ‘once’, or ‘as’, or 
‘upon’. The main clause action often immediately follows the subordinate clause ac- 
tion. While a cause and effect relationship between the two clauses is not required, it is 
often implied, as in 13.67. The particle 2- -màis often used in the lexicalized discourse 
connective borsa ehenvima ‘therefore [lit. as it is sol’. 


c coco c 2 2 20227 ovo L I or rasa oc 


(13.67) LP" reg DP PMAMA resns Lerny er res 
"^ 2 2^ 2^ - 


deh ha sateka as.diha ^ qaidi-nn-a$ 'afü 'ammu 

then six hundred eighty prisoner-PL-DAT pardon general 
dini=ma vani kihinek=heyy=eve 
give.PST.PROG- TMP be.FUT.FOC how=Q=END 

*Then when six hundred eighty prisoners are given amnesty, what will 
happen?' (HD) 


Just as nouns are used to head complement clauses (Section 13.2), nouns may be 
used to head temporal adverbial clauses. The nouns .— iru ‘time’ and 5-7 hiūdu 
*moment' are used for this purpose, as in the following examples. As 13.68 and 13.69 
show, the timing implied may be a simultaneous ‘while’ (as in 13.68) or an immediately 


sequential *when' (as in 13.69). 
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(13.68) 


(13.69) 


(13.70) 


13.4.2.2 


"222 - 2 Zo Pad c “707 2222 o o7 oz 
ARE 2 a J. \AAAINM DA SAPAV EA sr mg CR 7E» 
X 9 - X ^ 4 47 
ecc Pd 
PPLIS 
X 
dost-as tibi tin musalu rat kulai-ge 


older-DAT be.PL.PST.PTCP three rabbit red color-GEN 

gamis là iru pilāsī lanī nū_kulai-ge 
shirt_put.PRS.PTCP_time Pilaasee put.PRS.FOC blue_color-GEN 
gamih-ek=eve 

shirt-INDF=END 

‘While the three older rabbits wear red shirts, Pilaasee wears a blue shirt.’ 
(PB) 


ececvo-r - P ge 222 ove coce 

VVS PIA AZ Aare AAA ASA BIELA 
Pd go 

ehen.ve  e-gas ufurā balā_li_iru 


therefore DEM3-plant pull.up.CNV look.CNV_put.PST.PTCP_time 
mi=ī fiya | gas-tak-ek-eve 
DEM1=COP onion plant-PL-INDF=END 


*When he therefore pulled up those plants and tried [them], they were 
onions.' (PB) 


ccl od oer T2247 "o^ 22 o 
BAPA? AAG resp fo ALIA DIMA res? 
X 2 42 4-4 
militari ingilābu anna hirídu badalu kurani 


military revolution come.PRS.PTCP moment change do.PRS.FOC 


baek māddā=eve 
some article-END 


*When military revolution comes, some articles [of the constitution] 
change.' (HD) 


Subsequent timing 


To position the action of the main clause after the action of the subordinate clause, 
clause chaining with converbs marked with successive particles is usually used, as 
described in Section 13.1.1. However, the fact that main clause action is subsequent to 
the subordinate clause action can also be explicitly marked with the noun 727 fahuh 
‘after, behind [lit. back. ABL]'. 23 fahuf may also be used as a postposition taking a 
dative or genitive noun phrase object, which may be a verbal noun phrase—see Section 


7.1.1). 
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c co? 22c ^ P 2 c 
(13.71) OAIE FPA AI mA 
P X ^ 
emburi aï andiri jehunu_fahunn=eve 


turn.CNV come.PST.FOC darkness is.struck.PST.PTCP after-END 
*[He] came back after darkness fell.’ (HD) 


A clause describing a state or action that marks the beginning ofthe state or action 
in the main clause will take the suffixing particle 4» — 2 - -ssure or $- -tà, which lend 
a meaning of ‘since’. However, ^-^ 2- -ssure may mark things that are not clausal 


kd 


as well, such as 4» ^ 222 57 e-duvahu-ssure ‘since that day'. When it does mark a 
clause, ^» — 5 - -ssure attaches to a “long form,” or progressive, past participle, as in 
13.72. The particle %- -tā attaches to regular participles, as in 13.73. 


or 270¢7 77 o "c274 o c 7 ccc Pd c? o 2c c > 

(13.72) 54 KHAPSOPA PEGAD Signs ULTRAM 
X PM - X ^ 

ccc OL OLL LL ww E 

Uu VAIL? ZLYVA 
Pd 


duniye fesuni=ssure shaitānā-ge baiveri-n 
world begin.PST.PROG=since Satan-GEN  partner-PL 
ddamu-ge_darin magu_furedd-um-as eki_kahala 


Adam-GEN_children path_stray.CAUS-VN-DAT various_kind 


masakkat kure=eve 

work do.PRS.3=END 

‘Since the world began, Satan’s partners have been doing various kinds of 
work to cause Adam’s children to stray.’ (HD) 


ce ce? 24406 422c22 OS b 2 2 PE 
(13.73) ienes FIIAA GU RM rM ar 
2 2 X 


gānūnu.asāsī tasdīgu_kurevunu=tā ek_aharu 
constitution ratification is.done.PST.PTCP-since one year 


fureni=eve 
is.filled.PRS.PROG-END 


‘A year has gone by since the constitution was ratified.’ (HD) 


13.4.2.3 Prior timing 

To position the action of the main clause prior to some other action, a postpositional 

phrase with ~.~+ kurin ‘before [lit. front.ABL]’ or 45-7 kurigai ‘before [lit. front. LOC] 
is usually used. A clause may serve as the object of the postposition via its verbal noun 

form, as in 13.74. However, a subordinate clause with the subjunctive verb form dubbed 

“prospective irrealis” in Section 8.3.4.4 can also be used, as in 13.75. This verb form is 


obligatorily negative. 
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(13.74) 


(13.75) 
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€ o 2 cr? ot 44-2 


ECLI 2 - o 707 
wu t 99 997947274 PAY 4202409 44 294 
^" 2 X ^ ^ 


furatama haf nimumwge kurin e=mihu-n_vani 
first half end.VN-GEN before DEM3=person-PL_be.PRS.FOC 


tin laridu jahā=fa=eve 
three goal strike. CNV-SUCC-END 


‘They scored three goals before the end of the first half.’ (HD) 


co a o 42 O ¢74/7 4622 o^ c 
SA fp IAW GALA we my 
Pad X ^ PA 


cc 22742 P A 


UAM AM, S 
^ X 


verikam libunu=tā aharu=ves 
leadership receive.PST.PTCP=since year=EMPH 


nu-vanis i['i]giresi-nn-à — hariguràma kuri-eve 
NEG-be.PRS.PROG.IRR English-PL-SOC war do.PST.3-END 
*[Napoleon] went to war with the English before even a year had gone by 


since [he] took power.' (HD) 


A clause that states the state or action that occurs at the end of the state or action 
of the main verb—of the type marked in English with until—is marked in Dhivehi with 
an infinitive followed by the grammatical function word 5 defi ‘then’. 


(13.76) A Z^ 


cc wr oc Ococ AD u 
Si PUPPY BAG 4242 
^ 


maumünu vette den  faisa-ge ehi din-eve 
Maumoon fallinf then money-GEN help give.PST.3-END 


‘Until Maumoon fell, [he] gave [the organization] financial assistance.’ 


(HD) 
cc o22 tt Oocows277 7 at? 
(13.77) A ASS KMPH OAL os? 
Pd L L Pd 
gānā-gai diri.uļuvvi=eve 


mugābē 7 aharu_vari_den 
Mugabe 7 year_be.INF_then Ghana-LOC live.HON.PST.3=END 


‘Mugabe lived in Ghana for 7 years [lit. until 7 years happened].’ (HD) 
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13.4.3 Reason and cause clauses 


A subordinate participial clause marked with +7 -tī indicates a reason. 


Ee CEDIS o22 oc c 470¢ 00 coz zoo 2 o27 ts 


(13.8) oroe? KL ne aat prev MAPA PARS 
7 + P 7 


gavā'id-aku-n lāzim_kurā=tī komme 
rule-UNSP-ABL essential_do.PRS.PTCP=RSN each 
donn-ek-gai set-ek hurum majubür-eve 


fishing.boat-INDF-LOC set-INDF be(.standing)VN compulsory-END 


*Because a rule requires it, each fishing boat must have a set [of 
walkie-talkies].' (HD) 


While +7 -tīis nota full-fledged lexical word, it acts like a noun in being able to 


take the co-ordinating particle 25 --ài 'and'. 


ca? 20-7 b 4222-7 42 222-7 o2 oc 


c 
(13.79) sasos SAL rnrserveje FY PÍ PY? BIZE 
27 2 2 z 2 7 


risot mihu-n haļutālu kurani 

resort person-PL strike do.PRS.FOC 
tafatu kurà-ti-ài haqqu 
difference do.PRS.PTCP-RSN-CONJ right 
nu-libe-ti-eve 
NEG-receive.PRS.PTCP-RSN-END 


‘The resort workers are striking because they are treated differently and 


because they don't have rights.' (HD) 


Reasons are also often presented by means of the ablative/instrumental form of 
22» sababu ‘reason’, with a genitive noun phrase object. The genitive phrase may 


be a verbal noun phrase, as in 13.80. 


ccr orc os < - eC O22 I €22c OLLI e 
(13.80) 2390-5 FILI MPA Koo SIFA MAR res 
PA 2 4 - 


doni far-as erumu-ge sababu-n doni_vani 


dhoani reef-DAT ariseVN-GEN reason-ABL dhoani be.PRS.FOC 


adi-as gos=fa=eve 
bottom-DAT go.CNV=SUCC=END 


‘Because the dhoani [traditional Maldivian boat] ran aground on the reef, 


the dhoani has gone down.’ (HD) 


When a verbal noun phrase in the ablative/instrumental case is used adverbially 
in a sentence, it indicates that the action or state of the main verb somehow arises 
‘from’ the action or state in the verbal noun phrase. The action or state described by 
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the verbal noun will be prior to that of the main verb, but it also constitutes a cause of 
the main verb action or state. The action of the verbal noun is presented as the source 
of the action of main verb, more concretely than in an abstract reason, which is not 
necessarily an action or event. I therefore call these constructions causes rather than 
reasons. Examples are given in 13.81 and 13.82.” These examples present one event in 
the ablative verbal noun phrase and a subsequent, caused event in the main clause. By 
contrast, the reasons in 13.78 and 13.79 are not presented as events. In neither 13.81 nor 
13.82 is the ablative glossed as ‘because’, though that gloss is sometimes appropriate. 
In some instances English ‘upon’ may be a good translation of the causal ablative. 


ecco OFP, 2 ^ O 7d 
(13.81) 2822595 2 —— S 
M a 


mecu-n bali_nu=vumu-n hit.hama.jehé 
match-ABL weak NEG-be.VN-ABL is.satisfied.PRS.3 


*[m] satisfied with not losing the match.’ (HD) 


oc - oc ovo 2 2 ov c o? ?c or = orzo 224 


(13.82) sel say ILAA PREY FY Y A WI ISSI AMALIA 
Pd rd wu E d A < Pd 


ccr ove On 2c 4242-7 Pd 
UAE PAS ELBA VAAPSAI uu 
Pd Pd Pd Pd 


faruhiyyā-aš hagigat fenumu-À e kam kuri 
Faruhiyyaa-DAT truth — see. VN-ABL DEM3 action do.PST.PTCP 
kudinn-as eccihi kiyai haļēk lavai=fai 

children-DAT things call.CNV shout put.CAUS.CNV=SUCC 
faruhat-āi=eku avahaš ge-aš diya=eve 
Faruhathu-SOC=with guickly house-DAT do.PST.3=END 


*When Faruhiyyaa saw the truth, [she] yelled and shouted at the two 
children who had done it, and went home quickly with Faruhathu.’ (VN) 


If the causal clause is adjectival, the nominalizer ~% karh ‘action’ is added to it, 
which then takes the ablative/instrumental case, as in 13.83. This behavior of ~> kar 
‘action’ serves to illustrate the fact that the morpheme acts as a nominalizer at a num- 
ber of levels: it operates at the word level to turn individual adjectives into nouns (as in 
Section 5.6.3), but it also serves to turn clauses into noun phrases, as when it serves as 
a complementizer (as in Section 13.2) or creates ablative causes from adjectival clauses, 
as in 13.83. 


7 In 13.82,the verb ~% lani ‘puts’ is used in its causative form with intensive force. However, 
2 


the causative form of ~% lani is usually ~%.2% lavvani, the same as the honorific. 
Z Z 


(13.83) 
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c cv A E A AAE > tos o? "7 A 
PS LNS PY PV EY ZINS S 44) ASA ZY 
X "7" 4 


kotarī-gai hunna fankà.garidu kuda_kam-un 
room-LOC be(.standing).PRS.PTCP fan small action-ABL 
nagani hün-eve 


take.PRS.FOC hot-END 


*Because the fan in the room is small, [it] gets hot.' (HD) 


13.4.4 Manner clauses 


Clausal adverbials of manner are also added with participial clauses. Markers of man- 
ner include £4- -heñ ‘as’, roks fadaini ‘as [lit. with the manner]’. The particle 7 - 


-hen ‘as’ is virtually always spelled as a suffix, but A fadain may be written either 
as a suffix or as a separate word. 


(13.84) 


(13.85) 


OZ? Org S - Oocc227 or ros? co - o 
MM ALŽES PIP PLAY PPD £A Sig jo 
X X ^ ^ “7 
ccecce O2 27 o c o? d 


‘GAL BAVA PD IIL? IAI 
2 2 ^ 


sivil sāfvis-ge muazzafu-h — madu kuràá-hen, siyāsī 
civil service-GEN employee-PL few_do.PRS.PTCP=as political 
vazifa-tak madu ko$ siyāsī mihun=ves 

job-PL few do.CNV political people=also 
madu_kurani_jehe=eve 

few_do.INF_be.struck.PRS.PTCP=END 


‘Just as civil service employees are decreasing, political jobs are 
decreasing, and politicians should also decrease.’ (HD) 


EE e222-7 oc27 2 co O 47-7 cf oco 2 244€ 
PAD poo IA IPAR AAAIAA PIP ASIP ITO PIN (2X4 
4727 ^ ^ “27 ^ 


ekamaku, kurin=ves bunevi_diya_fadain iyye-ài 

but before-EMPH be.said.CNV go.PST.PTCP as yesterday-SOC 
miadu-ves tafatu vàne-eve 

today-EMPH different be.FUT.3-END 

‘But as has also been said before, today will be different from yesterday.’ 
(HD) 
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13.5 Exceptions 


Exceptions that operate at the clausal level—in which a sentence is true ‘except for’ or 
‘other than’ the stated exception—are marked with =? menuvi ‘except’. The excep- 
tions may take a number of syntactic forms, including noun phrases in various cases, 
as well as converb clauses marked with a successive particle. As mentioned in Section 
10.5.2, exclusions within a noun phrase (such as ‘islands other than Malé’) are marked 
with 13A J fiyavai ‘except, besides’. 


(13.86) - 


(13.87) 


(13.88) 


cc c o^7-2o0c 2c of » ca 
Mew FPS g 4992 SA 
2 2 
é-ge mati bai — menuwvi fennā-kaš net-eve 


DEM3-GEN upper part except see.INF-NEGC NEG-END 


‘There was nothing to be seen except its top part.’ (HD) 


CECA re Ore oc or æ rd 2c 4o c^ DL OLLI caot 

‘GAAS PY a A rej POPP a a GPP ASAP, A A E E E SENĀ 
- PA ^" 2 - 

rājjē-ge varas_madu ras-ek-gai menuvi disalineshan 


country-GEN very few island-INDF-LOC except desalination 
fen libē-kaš nu=hure=eve 
water receive.INF-NEGC NEG=be(.standing).PRS.3=END 


‘Other than on a very few islands of the country, there is no desalinated 
water to be had.’ (HD) 


ca OSL! cca 1 Oc; oOo coc ae. oz o0- coc; o 7g 
A PIVP SDS ADVIMKGAA 9792 WAP SAPE PPA PA 
Z a” 


[144 44^. 
adi irünu-h kurā_kam-ek-ge macc-a$ menuvi 
also Iran-PL do.PRS.PTCP action-INDF-GEN top-DAT except 
evves kam-ek karida.n.éléne_kamas éna 
any_action-INDF NEG.decide.FUT.PTCP_COMP 3 
vidālu.vi=eve 
say.HON.PST.3=END 


‘And he said that nothing will be decided except about what Iran is doing.’ 
(HD) 
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O47 ccc2o2 7 og 2co0c Or 42-7 70 o-t ^ 
(13.89) >rreseriše HFA DISP ARIAL PPI PII PA 
^ 7 4 z a a 


24 


cc cec? o2 Zo 


um reg g T 
X ^ 


hit.dati karuna-tak di=gen_menuvi iran 


adi īrān-a$ 
give.CNV=SUCC_except Iran 


also Iran-DAT heart.break tear-PL 


bali_nu=kurevéne_kamas isrāīlu-t bune=eve 
weak NEG-be.done.FUT.PTCP COMP Israel-PL say.PRS.3=END 


‘And the Israelis say that Iran will not be defeated except by giving Iran 
heart-breaking tears.' (HD) 


The equivalent of English unless or except if may be expressed with a conditional 
clause combined with gro menuvi ‘except’. 


cc cb 2 oc- 2c Zo Oo27cocz-^ 
tp PY PAS PAS A 
“ea 


(13.90) sver gge SAP AA 


aharen-ge_atu-n din-iyyā menuvi bat-ek 
TGEN hand-ABL give.PST.PTCP-COND except food-INDF 
nu=kāne=eve 

NEG=eat.FUT.3=END 

*[It] won't eat unless [I] feed [it] from my hand.’ (FD) 
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A Verb Paradigms 


This appendix presents some paradigms of representative verbs that are given piece- 
meal in Chapter 8.1 When a more literary form and a more colloquial form coexist, 
the literary form is given second. However, for brevity the tables leave out the literary 
forms of the first-person plural and the second person, which end in 3- -mu rather 
than ~~ -ih. Explicit reference to second persons is also left out of the tables. For a 
discussion of the second person, see Section 8.3. 


A.1 Regular Verbs 


Table A.1 shows a selection of regular verbs. APS hadani ‘makes’ is a regular a-stem 


verb. - 3 feseni ‘is begun’ is a regular e-stem IN-verb. ~+ 7 kuleni ‘plays’ is one of 
X 9 
the rare active verbs that has an e-stem, but its inflection is regular for such verbs. 


Table A.1: Regular verbs 


Regular Active 
s IN e-stem 
a-stem e-stem 
elk at cs ec 
E PP A PA Pb 
Citation Z 2 e _ A E 
Foirm hadani kuleni feseni 
‘makes’ ‘plays’ ‘is begun’ 
Finite Present 1st person dod AR 
Indicative P hadam kulem 
geo a»? ae 
3rd person es ad a 
P hada kulé fesé 
o- ts ova? 
Future 1st person GALA ER 
hadānam kuļēnam 
ec ca? eae 
3rd erson APs iv T 
P hadane kuléne fesene 
o € o 22 
Past 1st person VLA PLA 
P hedi kulunim 


1 lam endebted to Cain and Gair (2000) for the basic imperative and the first person irrealis 
forms of „šī kuleni ‘plays’. 
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Table A.1: (continued) 


Regular Active 
M IN e-stem 
a-stem e-stem 
~ n 5 
o c o 22 
mt Magee 
hedim kulunim 
c 222 22€ 
3rd person a. tel ed 
hedi kulunu fesunu 
bos yi 2 Z5 
7 ^ ze 
Participles Present e 3 z 
P hada kulé fese 
ec ca? cac 
Future TP iv Pataijā 
hadāne kuļēne fesene 
~ ~ ~ 
age aa»? acac 
HPS TRE PP 
hadané kuléné fesene 
€ 222 2 2c 
PDA PA ala 
Past Sia: 
hedi kuļunu fesunu 
aa ad cc 
* TP sv Ps 
Progressives Present 2 E 2 - 2 i 
hadani kuleni feseni 
gv a? ac 
EPI PERA PPP 
Future Zo lor kau E 
hadani kuléni feseni 
€ BAzJ Qe 
PI PA Tn 
Past 2, ? , A _ 
hedī kuļunī fesunī 
ge a? 
Imperatives Basic d an 
p hadā kuļē 
ge a? 
-ti or = ^ ALT 
hadati kuléti 
e«eo-x- 2c O € 2D 
ccē APY’ sv 
hadaccē kuļeccē 
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Table A.1: (continued) 


Regular Active 
S IN e-stem 
a-stem e-stem 
- $4 P4 - v 2 
* Am 2&4 
Hortative " " == 
hadama kulema 
aa c c 
APY oy P2 
Converb ar 4 
hadai kule fesi 
o aa o en 
PAPAL TEX 
Perfect 1st person ins CN. = 
P hadaifim kulefim 
~ ~ 
o aa o ec? 
Pas D P d iv 
z^ X 
hadaifīm kuļefīm 
LL cf? co c 
3rd person p Pana xut 
hadaifi kulefi fesijje 
o e o 238 > 
: rej POPES IY 
Potential 1st person IRA AR —— 
hadafanam ^ kulefanam 
eT cele? cg € 
3rd person Seas ebd d 
hadafane kulefane fesidane 
o 25 € o? 3 2 
H IIPS faa a 
Irrealis 1st person A 2. —— 
hedimus kulunimus 
o € o 22 o 2 
3rd person ^d ie V s 
2 of - 
hedis kulunis fesunis 
o LL L o KISS o Cae 
Prospective tmm —zivm zeds 
d -z 2 
Irrealis nahadanis nukulenis nufesenis 
~ 
o pot „si 
na od 
z 
nuhadanis 
LDI AE? 1 c 
IA PST PLA 


successive- -fai hadā-fai kuļefai fesi-fai 
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Table A.1: (continued) 


Regular Active 
M IN e-stem 
a-stem e-stem 
oc aa occ? oc € 
geh TD PUSS IY rss 
- rd - 
hadai-gen kulegen fesi-gen 
1 c 1 22 - 2€ 
A 20x rr 
Temporal a Aa ar 
hedī-ma kuļunī-ma fesunī-ma 
~ ~ ~ 
c € - 22 - 2c 
Ae 20x rr 
X X X 
hedī-mā kuļunī-mā fesunī-mā 
o227 o2c2 o2 cc 
Y 2 TABLA TEN TS 
Simultaneous -muñ A 2 3 
hada-mun kule-mun fese-mun 
oz aa oz c2 oz cc 
PVA PS yum Y river 


-koš 


hadani-ko$ 


kuléni-ko$ 


e o 
feseni-ko$ 


Oss 


oc? 


o cc 


Infinitive RAR apie d 
hadan kulen fesen 
Verbal PBS 233 ZZS 
noun hedurh kulum fesum 
Pd 4022 ccoc 
SM PIPAS AX Y cet 
Honorific + » + P 
haddavani kuluvvani fettevenī 


A.2 Irregular verbs 


The following tables contain some of the common irregular verbs. Of the verbs in Table 
A2, ~<+ kurani ‘does’ and ~$ vani ‘is, becomes’ are extremely common and are 
used as verbalizers with nouns and adjectives to create compound verbs. Note that 
when vai vanī ‘is, becomes’ is used as an IN-verb it does not use person marking, but 
in other usesit does. Verbs with geminate /nn/ in their stems are all irregular to some 
extent; the verb —— 77 annani ‘comes’ is one example. The verbs in Table A.3 are the 


postural/locational verbs that are also used in existential clauses. 
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Table A.2: Some irregular verbs 


Irregular 
Irregular Irregular 
monosyl- 
a-stem : n-stem 
labic 
1 
2 Pes 4 os 
" : TY 2. I P A 
Citation z - vani z - 
kurani » annani 
Form Is, ‘ , 
‘does’ ; comes 
becomes 
. e ov? ov OL! O7 
Finite TY ne? IA 
Eger Present 1st person 4 3 M 
Indicative kuram vam annam 
a» a at 
3rd person s : ped 
kure ve ade 
org? oz OL os 
TAY Tp Paca 
Future 1st person SEES Smiti ais 
kurānam vānam annanam 
cg? ez cect os 
PAPA 79 TAa 
3rd person X S A 
kurāne vāne annāne 
o 2 o o - 
AY ata Pr uud 
Past 1st person o io EA 
kuri vim aim 
~ ~ ~ 
o 2 o o T” li 
AY ep. i 
X X 2 
kurim vim aim 
2 € 
AY Ed AA 
3rd person o. 7. < 
kuri vi ai 
e 
Ed 
z. 
vi 
go os 
A + TA 
. e =, Fa 
Participles Present kurā ā anna 
F M : 
‘doing’ ‘coming’ 
cg? ez ct oy 
AY Fara TA 
Future 


kurane vane annane 
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Table A.2: (continued) 


Irregular 
Irregular Irregular 
monosyl- 
a-stem labic n-stem 
m A A 
at»? at at os 
TRY Pata Part ar A 
kurānē vānē annānē 
2 we 
AY 7 AA 
Past "M 7. 7. 
kuri vi ai 
as 
Ed 
+ 
vi 
42 T PIRE ud 
i D Pata AAPA 
Progressives Present 2 E z z £ 
kurani vani annani 
22 - Zor 
TEN Pat d ss) 
Future ZG as Z_ oe, 
kurani vani annani 
2 Pd 
AY 4 22 
Past cs z + 
kurī vi ai 
a? a at 
; ; P 7 P 
Imperatives Basic z = Ag 
kure ve ade 
go P 707 
E ti ud y E SĒRA 
kurāti vāti annāti 
«o^? eo eco-^o- 
E: AAY AL AMMA 
ccé E 
kuracce vacce annacce 
P geo nos 
n aAY 77? ATA 
Hortative - = - 
kurama vama annama 
oz c o 1 
4 up IAA 
Converb 4 " 
ko$ ve ais 
o oz o "oc o o 1 
Pat E PACAS Par das (PC) 
Perfect 1st person CA X ud ed 
kosfirn vejjaim aisfim 


Table A.2: (continued) 
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Irregular 
Irregular Irregular 
monosyl- 
a-stem : n-stem 
labic 
~ ~ ~ 
o oz o jr oc o o 1 
OILY PACAP PI 
X 9 2 4 
košfīm vejjaīm aisfīm 
oz cams o 1 
PP 4 e ira 
3rd person za n Z. 7 
košfi vejje aisfi 
S 
o et 
IL AAA 
wt Y id 
aissi 
o-toz o-to ^ 
" TRAY Aer JIA P) 
Potential 1st person bs 1076 —— PES 
košfānam aisfānam 
cetoz cte cto - 
TAY PIPS Par AIH AA 
3rd person et = dec t 
košfāne vedāne aisfāne 
o? 2 o2? o? 1 
R m Ld 2279 2744 
Irrealis 1st person + _ 2 d 
kurimus vimus aimus 
N 
o2 - 
— 1 
_ 
aīmus 
o - o o - 
mal a —? — 1 
3rd person +, 2 _? 
kuri$ vis ais 
o "422 o a Bi d o 7 og 
Prospective mye p re o pee 
i + s 2 . _2 E 
Irrealis nukuranis nuvanis nannanis 
oz Ld 3 jo 1 
., r Ax 5? AAI AA 
Successive -fai ocd oe M te 
ko$-fai ve-fai ais-fai 
A 
/ o Pd 
— AAAA 
- 
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Table A.2: (continued) 


Irregular 
Irregular Irregular 
monosyl- 
a-stem : n-stem 
labic 
ocoz Ort 9p uum 1 
Šī ss sv Post 3 4 Pott do P) 
-gen cen : A 
kos-gen ve-gen ais-gen 
22 PA oe 
E PAN 28 244 
Temporal -mà RE Z "M 
kuri-mà vi-mà ai-mà 
o272 o27 o2 270-7 
. o TRY T7294 TDI 
Simultaneous -muñ " š 
kura-mun va-mun anna-mun 
oz 72 oz Pd oz “Of 
2 Perd IYS Pa 
-ko$ ON bs "on Sa res 
kurani-ko$ vani-koš annani-ko$ 
ov? ot o7 o 
e sge TAE a? res 
Infinitive s A M 
kuran van annan 
"T R 
ot? of os 
PA TA 
kuran annan 
o22 o2 o2 
Verbal TAY —9 AA 
noun kurum vum aum 
422 
Tp 
107c 4 
i ; 947p uruvani 
Honorific Mid-level 2 p A 
ve-lavvanī comes/goes 
(hon)’ 
"707 aa 
TU ppt PY SAD 
P2 ^ 
^^o2 z-«wNadai- 
ros? Past pup $299 jā 
Ņ T GAAY + „F annavanī 
High 2 r ve-vadai- s 
kuravvani - ~ 
gannavani m 
comes/goes 
(hhon)’ 
^oc Z 
Pas IPS EP 
ta + . d 
Divine vodigen- 


vani 
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Irregular Irregular Irregular 
locational locational locational 
4^ o? 
70 ata ari 
PIRES A "ox t F 
no " E IA hunnani 
Citation innani z = : 
DUE. onnani ‘is 
Form is sitting, Ge haves ; 
en is lying standing, 
marries ay 
waits 
. o ovo o^ oz o^ 02 
Finite rem rem re 
"m Present 1st person s ere M n 
Indicative innam onnam hunnam 
a az a? 
m 2 A 
3rd person ere x E 
inde ove hure 
Daw o oOosŻ oz o-sto» 
AAPA APPA aa P A 
Future 1st person potu ruo HERUM P 
innanam onnanam hunnanam 
cto ctoz cto» 
res Pat at aa Paare A 
3rd person arenes < E 
innane onnane hunnane 
o o z o 2 
TA on TA 
Past 1st person ga Zo EE 
inim otim hurim 
^S I ^ 
o o z o 2 
„es eA TA 
2^4 2 X 
inim otim hurim 
és 
o 2 
TA 
X 
husīm 
o oz 2 
7 LA AS 
3rd person AE 9 EMT 
in ot huri 
As 
A i 
Pad 
rd " 
husi 
^o vu “Of? 
fel TA TA TL 
Participles Present 7 


inna onna hunna 
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Table A.3: (continued) 


Irregular Irregular Irregular 
locational locational locational 
cto ctoz cto» 
Future Tta TA Pase A 
- 
innāne onnane hunnane 
^ = B 
ato atoz at o? 
ann A ann A rss 
Ld 
innané onnané hunnānē 
o oz 2 
aA PA Par 
Past pār 3 "M 
in ot huri 
270 "ox 4027 
i il ad TA urn 
Progressives Present va ^ 2 Ši z 7 
innani onnani hunnani 
Zo coz 702 
TA TA TTA 
Future 2 7 PA p e 
innani onnani hunnani 
ZSA 2 = 
A d 
Past 27 ze 2 
ini oti huri 
70 fox to» 
n " ss ms dL 
Imperatives -ti A AE P HM Y ET 
innati onnati hunnati 
eco-^o0 a0 / ox azaor 0O? 
ccē ASA PC Past asti (A nm S 
innaccē onnacce hunnacce 
€ cz c? 
= 1 c 
Converb iyu 
inde ove hure 
o ^oc o "occ o "oc? 
non +9 8191 Pas D ai 
Perfect 1st person AREA Kiss Foe tig 
iūdejjaim ovejjaim hurejjaim 
Am a a 
o € o cz o c? 
res 739A AIFS 
oy A o - - 9. + [J 
indefim ovefim hurefim 
€0 € cocz coc? 
3rd person CAPPIA CALA CAFS 
- 
ifidejje ovejje hurejje 
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Table A.3: (continued) 


Irregular Irregular Irregular 
locational locational locational 
c EF 
Aa A 
To - Pd 
indefi hurefi 
occ Oo scz o- te? 
: T APA PP 227 TRA 
Potential 1st person sg o UE e asi alā 
ifidefanam ovefanam hurefanam 
eve ct cez ec 
3rd person TP TUM AP AS 
- 
ifidedane ovedane huredane 
S AS nS 
ecc o scz ctc? 
APA IIÍ GA TA 
- 
ifidefane ovefane hurefane 
o2 o? 2 
x — 9 — ss 
Irrealis 1st person PS di + 
inīmus hurīmus 
o o z o > 
PI es Tm 
3rd person +” iz 2 
inis otis huris 
NT d a2 4 S od 
" R P P1 up AREL 
Successive -fai " < a i z M 
inde-fai ove-fai hure-fai 
occ vecs occ? 
o adt PP] 97 pai D P d 
-gen e 4 5 š 
ifide-gen ove-gen hure-gen 
Ka 2x Xem 
AA Z4 EA 
Temporal ae. Ta 2 
ini-mà oti-mà huri-ma 
oF 707 
o270 OF 702% PIP a 
" 2 InP A PIN 
Simultaneous -muñ ; “5 : hunna- 
inna-mun onna-mun — 


Oz 702 


oz 70 oz oz PAA AAA 
" Pa P a2 ais 
-ko$ oe ra. Atis ga hunnani- 
innani-kos onnani-koš d 
kos 
Zo loz co»? 
; AeA 11 BAS 
locational 


inda ovva hutta 
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Table A.3: (continued) 


Irregular Irregular Irregular 
locational locational locational 
ovo ew 0X o^ o? 
SE PETETA ann A Pa A 
Infinitive : 27 2 2 
innan onnan hunnan 
Ku Es B 
ovo otoz ot o? 
an A TA Paare A 
- 
innan onnan hunnan 
o? o?z o22 
Verbal P PP TAL 
U 
noun inum otum hurum 
"702 
47270 oz T pro^ 
TTA TTA 2 - 
2 7 2 2 hunnavani 
16; innavanī Onnavanī M 
Honorific pane Ms is 
is sitting is lying tādi 
standin 
(hon)’ (hon)’ s 


(hon)’ 


Index 


Ablative/instrumental case 63 

- and indefiniteness 65 

- applies only to nonhuman nouns 64 

- assigned by postpositions 121 

- in causes and reasons 319, 320 

- morphophonology of 69 

- not used with first and second person 
pronouns 91 

— on agents 253 

— on arguments 244 

- used to derive adverbs 121 

Absolutive see Converbs 

Accusative case 63 

Addu Atoll/City 14, 82, 91 

Adjectives 110-113 

— adverbs derived from 121 

— co-ordination of 196 

- comparative and superlative use 111 

- compounds 112 

— derivation of 111, 112 

- in negative sentences 111, 269, 270 

- in noun phrases 194—196 

- lack of adjectival inflection 111 

- nouns derived from 83, 112 

- order of 195 

- plural 111 

— predicative use 111, 205, 237, 270, 311, 
320 

— used as nouns 84, 111 

- with infinitive complement 207 

Adverbials 

- clauses 308-323 

— phrases 122, 245 

Adverbs 121-123 

- demonstratives as 87 

— derivation of 63, 121 

- of degree see Degree modifiers 

— of manner 122 

— of place 122, 123 

— of time 122, 123 

- sentence adverbs 123 

Agents 128, 157, 228, 251, 254 

— of passive verb 253 

Allomorphy see Morphophonology 


Anaphoric reference 79, 88, 95 
Arabic 32, 72 


- see also Loanwords Arabic 
Aspect 141, 292 
- durative 228 
- expressed by auxiliaries 224—229 
- habitual 142, 227 
- expressed by auxiliary 227, 295 
- see also Aspect unmarked 
- neutralization of 277 
- perfect see Perfect 
— progressive 150 
- derivation from participles 150 
- present, as citation form 141 
- similarity to focus verbs 150, 262 
- with infinitives 232 
- unmarked 141, 142 
Aspiration 21, 52, 53 
Associative plural 60, 91 
Auxiliaries 224—229 
- creating durative aspect 228 
- creating habitual aspect 227 
- creating perfect aspect 225-227 
- derivation 225 
- negation of 278 


Benefactive 

— dative case 120 

- light verb 218, 286 
- postposition 119 
Boats 59 

Brahmi 26, 29 


Case 63-69, 191, 207 

- ablative/instrumental see Ablative/in- 
strumental case 

- assigned by postpositions 115 

- dative see Dative case 

- direct see Direct case 

- genitive see Genitive case 

- in pronouns 91 

- instrumental see Ablative/instrumental 
case 

— locative see Locative case 

- morphophonology 66-69 

— of loanwords 66 

— on human nouns 64 
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- on indefinite nouns 65, 279 
— on postpositions 115 
- sociative see Sociative case 
- table of examples 64 
— vocative see Vocative nouns 
Causes 320 
Children’s terms 84 
Clause chaining 291-297 
- to participial clause 203, 293 
- to verbal nouns 293 
Clauses 291 
— complement 297-302 
— concessive 102, 312-313 
- conditional 309-311, 323 
- converb 291-297 
- finite 181, 303 
- manner 321 
- modifying nouns 201-206 

- negative 205 

- predicate adjective 112, 205 
- nonverbal 311, 320 
- participial 53, 201, 206, 208 
- reasons 319 
- relative see Clauses participial 
- see also Sentences 
Clitics 176 
- see also Particles 
Comparative 
- noun phrases 208 
- participial clauses 208 
— postposition 111, 120 
Complementizers 83, 98, 182, 298-303 
- for reported speech 178 
- questioning 182, 302 
Compound verbs 147, 241 
- negation of 216, 278 
- with nouns or adjectives 214 
Compounding 
- and retroflexion 39 
- in formation of perfect 157 
- in nouns 79-82 
— in verbs 128 
Conjunctions 185, 199, 209 
Conjunctive participle see Converbs 
Consonant clusters 22, 32, 34 
Converbs 152-157 
— adverbs derived from 122 
- and successive particles 122, 152, 153, 

170 


- distinguished from participles 152, 162, 
170, 218 

- distinguished from past tense 153 

- in honorific compounds 220 

- in subordinate clauses 291-297, 316, 
322 

- in verb-verb compounds 217-222 

— perfect based on 156, 222 

— potential based on 165 

- used as postpositions 118 

— with auxiliaries 224—227 

— with verbs of motion 223-224 

Copula 12, 179, 181, 238, 270 

- in subordinate clauses 299 

— with demonstratives 179 

Corpus 1, 3-5 

Counterfactuals see Mood irrealis 


Dative case 63, 268, 275 

— and indefiniteness 65 

- assigned by postpositions 115, 117, 119, 
120 

- morphophonology of 69 

- of personal pronouns 91 

- on indirect objects 243 

— on verbal nouns 242 

— used for subjects 182, 240, 254—259, 
299 

— used to derive adverbs 122 

Deferential see Pronouns, deferential 

Definiteness 61, 62, 65, 89, 102, 269, 270 

Degree modifiers 123, 284 

Deixis see Demonstratives 

Demonstratives 87-89, 91, 220, 229 

— adverbs combined with 123 

— as adverbs 87, 88 

— as determiners 87, 89 

— as pronouns 87 

- emphatic 180 

- in formation of third-person proforms 95 

- in honorific proforms 93 

- in noun phrases 197 

— orthography of 57, 87 

- proximity contrasts 87 

Determiners see Demonstratives 

Dhivehi 

— dialects see Dialects 

— history 17, 35, 45, 131, 157, 165 

- lack of diglossia in 14 

- name 11 

— previous work on 1, 17-19, 49, 57 


- speakers 11 

Dialects 14 

- non-Malé 91, 93 

- northern 14 

— southern 14, 23 

— retroflex nasal in 21 

- standard 9, 14 

— written see Written Dhivehi 

Dictionaries 1, 19, 51, 57, 83, 93 

Diphthongs 25 

Direct address 

- and kinship terms 74 

— and vocative nouns 72 

Direct case 63, 240, 243, 252, 299 

- of personal pronouns 91 

Discourse connectives 185, 186, 245, 311, 
313, 315 

Discourse markers 102, 188, 285 

Dravidian languages 11, 18, 21, 35, 52, 
202 

— influence on Dhivehi 51, 53 


Echo words 79 

English 22, 32 

- see also Loanwords English 
Epenthesis 24, 26, 34 
Exclamations 179,283 

Exclusions and exceptions 210, 322 


Filled pauses 189 

Focus 260-262 

- in questions 282 

- with negation 272 

- with predicate adjectives 179, 262 

- with verbal complexes 227, 229, 260 
Foreign words 32 

- orthography of 32, 42, 57, 69 

- see also Loanwords 

Free relatives see Noun phrases generic 
Fronting see Vowel fronting 


Geminate consonants 34-36, 38, 39, 139, 
144 

- orthography of 42 

Gemination 45 

— as sandhi 39 

— in causative verbs 129 

- in honorific verbs 135 

— in locational verbs 172 

— of inflectional /n/ 47, 92 
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- table of alternations 46 

— see also Morphophonology gemination 
and palatalization 

Gender 

- in honorific proforms 96 

- in kinship terms 74 

- not marked in nouns 59 

— not marked in verbs 141 

Genitive case 63, 268, 269, 275, 319 

- assigned by postpositions 115 

- in verbal nouns 211 

- morphophonology of 66 

- of names and kinship terms 68, 72, 77 

- of personal pronouns 91 

Genitive phrases 197 

Gerunds 151, 160, 238 

- see also Verbal nouns 

Glosses 2 

God 

- special honorifics for see Honorific 
system applied to God 

- writing name 54 


Hearsay 305 
Hindi 24, 52, 54, 258, 264 
Honorific system 12, 55-56 
— addressee 175, 187 
— applied to God 56, 93, 95, 137, 156, 162, 
163 
- applied to prophets 85, 95 
- high honorifics 55, 95, 137, 186 
- interjections 186 
- light verbs 220 
- mid-level honorifics 55, 95, 137, 186 
- noun suffixes 84 
— plain speech 55, 186 
— proforms 93, 95 
- question particle 178, 281, 283 
— usage 55, 56, 135 
- verbs 127, 156 
- and optative mood 162, 163 
- compound 137, 220-221 
- derivation 134—137 
- infinitive 230 
- never first person 89, 134 
- suppletive 136 
House names 73 


Imperatives 
- allomorphy in 162, 306 
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— bare 162, 285 

- compounded 163, 218, 286 

— divine 163, 177, 288 

— sentences 285-288 

— suffixed 162, 287 

Indefiniteness see Definiteness 

India 11, 12, 54 

Indirectness 65, 253 

— forms of address 94 

Indo-Aryan languages 11, 17, 21, 22, 202, 
239, 258 

- shared cognates 52 

- sound correspondances 52 

Infinitives 152, 160, 318 

- allomorphy 160, 236 

- and existential negation 274, 275 

- as complements of nouns 207 

- as complements of verbs 229-236, 242, 

252 

— co-ordination of 236 

- compared to verbal nouns 211, 235, 236 

- implied subjects of 235, 258 

— modals and 224 

- nested 236 

Inflectional /n/ 47, 67, 92 

Instrumental case see Ablative/instru- 
mental case 

Intentions 

— with existential verbs 231, 296 

Interjections 186 

Interrogatives 101, 280 

- in exclamations 283 

- in questions 280 

- with question particles 178 


Kinship terms 59, 68, 74-77, 91 
— in vocative forms 72 


Lateral consonants 22 
Lexicography see Dictionaries 
Lexicon 51-57 

— cultural influences on 52 

- lexical categories 51, 83, 123 
Light verbs 213, 217-220 

— benefactive 218 

- imperative 218 

- negation of 278 

— see also Verbalizers 
Loanwords 59 

— Arabic 36, 52, 54, 72, 77 


- negative prefix 181 
— orthography of 27, 32 
- via Persian and Urdu 16, 54 
- case suffixes and 66 
- English 200 
- modern borrowings 55 
— orthography of 32, 34, 55 
- phonology of 22 
- orthography of 27, 30, 32, 54 
- other sources 54, 103 
— Persian 52, 54, 181 
- orthography of 27 
- phonology of 21, 23-25, 33-35, 44 
- syllable structure 24, 32 
- Tamil 36, 53 
- Urdu 42, 54, 181 
- orthography of 27 
- verbs 214 
Locative case 63, 268, 269, 275 
— applies only to nonhuman nouns 64 
- morphophonology of 66 
- not used with first and second person 
pronouns 91 


Maldives 11-18 
— economy 12 
- education 15 
- geography 12-14 
- history 15-18 
- literacy rate 15 
- marriage and divorce 75 
- naming conventions 73 
- people 15 
- religion 15 
- linguistic influence of Islam 52, 54 
- social divisions 56 
Malé 1, 2, 11, 14, 18, 25, 30, 73, 74, 82, 91, 
94 
Metathesis see Morphophonology gemi- 
nation and palatalization 
Minicoy (Maliku) 11, 12, 14 
Modals 224, 229-233, 288 
- negation of 278 
Mood 141, 162-169, 292 
- hortative 162, 163, 289 
- imperative 162 
- see also Imperatives 
- irrealis 167, 310 
— optative 162, 163, 288 
— potential 165—166, 292 


- vowel length 166 

- prospective irrealis 168, 317 

- subjunctive see Mood prospective irre- 
alis 

Morphophonology 43-48 

- diphthong shortening 48, 177 

- fortition 45 

- gemination and palatalization 45, 49, 
62, 145, 146, 163, 177 

- table of alternations 46 

- lenition 45 

- long vowel shortening 48, 93, 142, 144, 
145 

- long vowel-/l/ alternation 44, 48, 67, 69 

- n-gemination 47, 67, 92 

- of case suffixes 66-69 

- of clitics 176 

- of negative particles 279 

- of personal pronouns 92 

- s-lenition 44, 168 

— u-deletion 44, 62, 142, 145, 177 


Nasalized vowels 25, 145, 186 
Negation 102, 187 
- and prospective irrealis 168, 317 
- and vowel assimilation 174, 279 
- and word spacing 173 
- in compound verbs 165, 172, 216, 219, 
222, 278 
- in finite clauses 181, 269 
- in nonfinite clauses 181, 297, 300, 311 
- of co-ordinated noun phrases 200 
— of existentials 264, 297 
- of focus verbs 273 
— of light verbs 219 
- of modals 230 
— of sentences 181, 269-280 
- existential 274-277 
- nonverbal 270-274 
- verbal 277-280 
— of verbs 172, 173, 180 
- used as predicator 205 
- with focus 272, 273 
- without negative concord 274, 297, 311 
Negative concord 111, 181, 269-280, 300 
- and complementizers 300 
- and demonstratives 271 
- and emphasis 181, 271 
- and focus 181 
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— and indefiniteness 89, 111, 269, 271, 
279 
— and infinitives 161, 181 
- and personal names 72 
— and pronouns 271 
- and subjects 259, 279, 300 
- intag questions 284 
Negative polarity 102 
New Zealand 1, 15 
Nominative case 63 
Noun phrases 191-211 
- comparisons and exclusions in 207-210 
- conjunction and disjunction of 199 
- generic 206 
— order of elements in 191—198, 209, 210 
- participial clauses 203 
- with infinitive complement 207 
— with verbal nouns 210 
Nouns 59-85, 191 
— abstract 
- adjectives derived from 111 
- derivation of 83 
— adverbs derived from 122, 123 
- as complementizers 298-301 
— case see Case 
— citation form 51, 59 
- collective 79—80, 82 
— definite 61 
- definiteness see Definiteness 
- derivational morphology 83 
- generic 78, 95, 102, 206 
- honorific 84 
- human 
— definite 61, 112 
- derivation of 83 
- forbidden in locative and ablative/in- 
strumental cases 64 
- in forms of indirect address 94 
- institutional plural 60, 63 
- plural 60, 112 
- human vs nonhuman 59, 61 
- indefinite 61 
- as negative concord 72, 269 
— inflection 
— on verbal nouns 160 
— no gender in 59 
— nouns derived from 83 
- oblique 63, 115, 123 
— plural 59-61 
— boats 59 
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— human 60, 63, 76 
— nonhuman 59 
- reduplicated 59 
— proper see Personal names 
- unspecified 62 
- see also Noun phrases 
Null arguments 88, 248-250 
Number see Plurality 
Number names 52, 103 
- base vs expanded forms 103 
— duodecimal 105 
— order of units 104 
— ordinal 105 
- table of comparisons with related lan- 
guages 53 
— table of number names 11-30 105 
— table of number names 1-10 104 
— table of number names 31-99 106-109 
— table of number names above 99 110 
— see also Quantifiers numeric 
Numerals 105 
- orthography of 48 


Objects 
- and negative concord 279 
— direct 63, 240 
- indirect 243 
- null 249, 250 
Oblique case see Nouns oblique 
Orthography 
- numerals 48, 105 
— of coda consonants 42 
— of demonstratives 87 
- of final /k/ 42 
- of geminates 42 
- of glides 26 
— of loanwords see Loanwords orthogra- 
phy of 
— of nasals 42 
— punctuation 49 
— commas 200, 209 
- period 237, 307 
- question mark 49, 282 
- quotation marks 177, 307 
— word spacing 43, 57, 62, 87, 98, 103, 
119, 173, 182, 214, 278 


Pakistan 54 
Palatalization see Morphophonology 
gemination and palatalization 


Pali 52 
Participles 149, 201 
- as base for other verb forms 
- focus verbs 150 
- progressive 150 
- as subjects 151, 238 
- comparative use of 208 
—- distinct from third person 145, 149, 162, 
201, 240 
- future 202 
- in adverbial clauses 308, 317, 321 
- in clausal complements 298 
- in concessive clauses 311 
- in conditional clauses 309 
- modifying nouns 201 
— past 310 
- perfect 157 
- potential 165 
- present 309, 314 
- used like postpositions 118 
- progressive participle or focus form 150, 
151, 260, 262, 310, 314, 317 
- relative participial clauses see Clauses 
participial 
— tense 149 
- uses of 150 
- with auxiliaries 224, 225 
- with simultaneous particles 170 
Particles 175 
- adverbial subordination particles 183 
— co-ordinating 160, 199, 201, 299, 319 
— concessive 102, 184, 312 
- conditional 184, 309—311 
- continuous 182 
- in existential statements 266 
- copula see Copula 
- disjunctive 185, 200 
- emphatic 180, 277, 278, 284, 307 
- in indefinite pronouns 102 
- manner 183 
- negative 180, 269, 270, 277 
- see also Negation 
- see also Negative concord 
- question 178, 280-283 
- quotative 98, 157, 160, 162, 177, 285 
— reason 183, 319 
— sentence ending 2, 9, 14, 45, 47, 157, 
160, 162, 170, 176, 237, 288 
- read aloud 237 


- related to quotative 176, 177, 179, 237, 
286, 307 
— simultaneous 171 
- in auxiliary complexes 228 
- in subordinate clauses 314 
— successive 225 
- in adverbs 296 
— table of forms 170 
- usage 293-296 
— with converbs 153, 170 
- with negative concord 278 
— timing 169, 183 
Parts of speech 51, 83, 123 
Perfect 153-157 
- and successive particles 222 
- expressed by auxiliary complex 225, 276 
- in conditionals 309 
- participle 157 
— potential based on 222 
- usage 156 
Persian 32 
— see also Loanwords Persian 
Perso-Arabic script 26 
Person 
— in finite verbs 140, 141, 248, 250 
- in perfect 156 
- in potential mood 166 
- in quotes 304 
- lack of person inflection 
- in IN-verbs 143 
- in participles 149, 201 
- in progressive 150 
Personal names 28, 32, 54, 59, 68, 72-74, 
91 
- nicknames 73 
- of prophets 85 
- orthography of 72 
Phonology 21-49 
- alternations 38-48 
- neutralization 42 
- place assimilation 39 
- retroflexion 39 
- coda condition 34, 35, 38 
— and loanwords 32 
- consonants 21-23 
— consonants resistant to gemination 36, 
45 
— consonants resistant to palatalization 
46 
- inventory 22 
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— word-final 42 
- distribution of phonemes 35 
- glides 26 
- as result of palatalization 46 
— of loanwords 21 
- see also Loanwords phonology of 
- sandhi 36 
— stress 37-38 
- syllable structure see Syllables 
- vowels 24-25 
- diphthongs 25 
- dipthong shortening 48 
- inventory 24 
Place 
— adverbs of 123 
- locative phrases 204 
Place names 82 
Plurality 
- associative 60 
- distributive 60 
- of adjectives 111 
- of kinship terms 60, 76 
— of locational verb 267 
— of nouns 59-61 
— of pronouns 60, 91, 93, 95, 98 
- unmarked in demonstratives 88 
- unmarked in verbs 141 
Possession 
- alienable vs. inalienable 84, 269 
- negation of 275 
— statements of 268 
— with dative case 268, 275 
- with genitive case 63, 268, 269, 275 
— with locative case 268, 269, 275 
Postpositional phrases 197, 242 
Postpositions 115-118, 207, 317 
- assigning case 63, 64, 115, 117, 119-121 
— derivation of 115 
— nominal 115 
- nonnominal 119 
— ablative 121 
— benefactive 119 
- comparative 120 
— verbal 117 
Prakrit 18, 103 
Prefixes 
- negative 181 
Prenasalized stops 21, 28, 34, 35, 37 
- gemination of 45 
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- writing of 31 


Prescriptive rules 2, 64, 72, 90, 91, 94, 


142, 199 
Pro-drop see Null arguments 
Pronouns 
- deferential 91, 93 


— see also Pronouns, honorific 


— demonstrative 87 
- dropped see Null arguments 
- honorific 93, 95 
- indefinite 102 
- quantifiers as 110 


- interrogative see Interrogatives 


- logophoric 98, 304 
- personal 59, 68, 90-94, 99 


— avoidance of 72, 88, 91, 93, 94 


— cases taken 91 
— plural 60, 91, 95 


- table of first-person forms 92 
- table of second-person forms 94 
- uncommon pronoun forms 92, 93 


- reciprocal see Reciprocals 

- reflexive 100 

- relative 202, 206 

- third-person proforms 94-98 
- table of forms 96 


Quantifiers 103-110 
- as pronouns 110 
- in noun phrases 191-194 
- in third person proforms 98 
- non-numeric 110, 193 
— numeric 52, 103, 191 
- approximate 105 
- orthography of 57, 103 
Questions 101, 280-283 
— embedded 302 


— tag questions see Tag questions 


- with interrogatives 280 

- with question particles 178 
- see also Interrogatives 
Quotes 98, 177, 304-308 


Reasons 319 
Reciprocals 100 
Reduplication 

- in adverbs 122 

- in distributed plural 60 
Registers 


- literary 61, 93, 142, 150, 156, 160 


- news reporting 178, 307 
Relative clauses 202 
Relative pronouns 102, 202 
Reported speech see Quotes 
Research methods 1, 2 
Retroflexes 22, 28, 32, 119 

— fricative 22, 38, 39, 42 
Rhyming doublets 79 
Romanization 2, 31 

— conventional 82 

— of consonants 28 

— of dotted Thaana 32 

- of empty letters 31, 34 

— of neutralized consonants 40, 42 
— of vowels 31 

— official 28, 31 


Sanskrit 52 
Script see Thaana 
Sentence-final particle see Particles sen- 
tence ending 
Sentences 237-289, 291-323 
- complex 291-323 
- timing of subordinate clauses 313-318 
- with adverbial clauses 308-323 
- with clausal complements 297-302 
- with clause chaining 291-297 
- with manner clauses 321 
- with reason clauses 319-320 
- divine optative 288 
- ending in -eve 237 
- equational see Sentences nonverbal 
with copula 
- hortative 289 
- imperative 285-288 
- inactive 251-254 
- involitive 254 
- nonverbal 237-239 
- adverbial clauses 308 
- with copula 238-239, 270, 281 
- with predicate adjectives 237-238, 
270, 283 
- of ability 256-257 
- of reception and perception 255 
- verbal 239-248 
- word order see Word order 
Sinhala 11, 14, 21, 52, 53, 202 
— cognates with Dhivehi 52 
- split with Dhivehi 17 
Sinhalese see Sinhala 


Sociative case 64 
- and indefiniteness 65 
- assigned by postpositions 115-118, 120 
- morphophonology of 69 
- of personal pronouns 91 
- on direct objects 242 
- on indirect objects 243 
- vs. co-ordinating particle 64, 91, 199 
Spoken Dhivehi 2, 30, 63, 119, 170, 176, 
178, 187, 263, 281, 282 
Sri Lanka 11, 15 
Subjects 
- and negative concord 259, 279, 280, 
300 
- and successive particles 295 
- dative case 279 
— see also Dative case used for subjects 
- direct case 63, 240 
- dummy 241 
- null 248-250, 254 
— of IN-verbs 250 
- topicalized 264 
Subordination 
- by clause chaining 291-297 
- with adverbial subordination particles 
308-323 
- with complementizers 297-303 
- with converbs 152 
- with prospective irrealis 169, 317 
- with quotative particles 304—305 
- with timing particles 313-318 
Suffixes 44 
- adjectivizing 111 
— adverbializing 121, 122 
- agentive 83 
— case 63, 66, 67 
— causative 130 
- definite 61 
- honorific possessions 84 
- honorific verbs 135 
- hortative 163 
- imperative 162, 287 
- IN-verb 129 
- indefinite 61 
- nominalizing 83 
- on participles 151 
— optative 163 
- order on nouns 66, 85 


- perfect 156, 227 
- person-marking 140, 141 
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- plural 59-61, 91, 93, 98 

- unspecified 62 

Superlative phrases 111 

Suppletion 

- in honorific verbs 136, 137 

- in perfect verbs 157 

Switch-reference 295 

Syllables 34 

- coda condition see Phonology coda 
condition, 38 

- permitted types 24, 32, 34, 53 

- weight 22, 37 


Tag questions 188, 284 
Tamil 14, 18, 53, 202 
- see also Loanwords Tamil 
Tense 141 
- future 256 
- requiring verb 238, 246 
— usage 247, 248, 276, 288 
- in complement clauses 302 
— not expressed 238, 239, 277, 292 
- of finite verbs 141, 143, 144, 146-148 
- of participles 149, 151 
— past 
- of existentials 182, 266 
- perfect see Perfect 
— present 183 
- usage 242 
- recent past see Perfect 
Thaana 2, 9, 26-34, 49 
- alifu 28, 29, 63 
— alphabetical order of 28 
— consonants 28—29 
— inventory 29 
- prenasalized stops 31, 32 
- diphthongs 30 
- dotted Thaana 27, 32, 54, 72 
- history of 27 
- names of letters 28, 31 
- not used for writing the name of God 54 
- orthography see Orthography 
— Romanization see Romanization 
- sukun 29, 30, 32, 42, 55, 72 
- typology of 26 
- vowels 29 
— inventory 30 
Time 141, 224, 313-318 
- adverbs of 122, 123 
- and converbs 292 
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- and prospective irrealis 168 

- expressed with adverbial subordination 
particles 183, 313 

- see also Aspect 

- see also Tense 

Titles 73, 85 

Topicalization 264 

Translations 3 


Urdu 52,54 
- see also Loanwords Urdu 


Valence 126-133 
- and agentivity 127 
— two-valence verbs 132, 135 
- valency triples 126 
— derivation of 128, 131 
Vector verbs see Light verbs 
Verbal nouns 84, 152, 157—160, 319 
— as causes 319 
— as citation form 125, 160 
- in phrases 210 
- irregular 159 
- usage 160 
Verbalizers 213 
— active vs. IN-verb 252 
Verbs 125-174 
— a closed class 126, 213 
— a-stem 138, 142, 143, 153, 165, 170 
— active 128, 156 
- compound verbs 213 
— aspect see Aspect 
- auxiliary see Auxiliaries 
— causative 128 
- arguments of 244 
- as source of honorific 134 
— derivation 129 
— honorific 135 
— IN-verb 128 
— citation form 51, 126, 141 
- in traditional Dhivehi lexicography 160 
- irregular consonants 130, 131, 145, 153, 
158 
- classes 138 
- compound see Compound verbs 
- derivational verb families 126—137 
— e-stem 139, 143, 144, 154, 163 
— IN-verbs 139, 143 
- non-IN-verbs 144 
— existential 132, 171, 182, 225, 230, 257, 
264-269, 276, 277 


— finite 141, 157, 161, 165, 240, 278, 303 
— as person marked 141, 145 
— confined to main clauses 141, 240, 291 
— focus 150, 151, 181, 240, 260 
- negation of 273 
— honorific 127, 156 
- and optative mood 162, 163 
— causative 135 
— compounds 137, 156, 220 
— derivation 134 
- infinitives 230 
- suppletive 136 
- usage 135 
- in verbal sentences 240 
— IN-verbs 128, 145, 241, 254 
— causative 128 
- compound verbs 213 
— derivation 128 
— honorific 135 
— inflectional classes 139 
- invariably third person 141, 143, 145 
- lack of imperative form 163 
— of existential verbs 133, 257 
- perfect forms 156 
— potential mood 165 
— usage 250-259 
- inactive see Verbs, IN-verbs 
— inflection 127, 139-169 
— finite verbs 141 
- intransitive see Verbs, IN-verbs 
— involitive see Verbs, IN-verbs 
- irregular 
— monosyllabic 139, 147 
— n-stem 129, 139, 144, 145, 153 
- verbal nouns 159 
— ‘do’ 127, 129, 142, 149, 152, 162 
- light see Light verbs 
- loanwords 214 
— locational 132, 135, 145, 171, 182, 225, 
232, 264 
- medial see Participles 
— modal see Modals 
— monosyllabic 139, 147, 148, 154, 155 
— mood see Mood 
— n-stem 139, 144, 146, 147, 154, 155, 158 
— nonfinite 152—161 
— converbs see Converbs 
— infinitives see Infinitives 
— verbal nouns see Verbal nouns 
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— of basic motion 136, 217, 223-225, 228 Word order 
— paradigm charts 329—340 — in noun phrases 191-198, 203, 209, 210 
- participles see Participles - in questions 282 
— person see Person - in speech 263-264, 282 
- postpositional 117 - in verbal complexes 224 
- postural see Verbs locational - in verbal sentences 239 
- prospective irrealis 168, 317 - of adverbials 245-246 
— roots 125 - of arguments 240-244 
- stative 128 - with clausal complements 298 
— stems 125, 126 - with copula 238 
— tense see Tense - with focus 150, 260-262, 298 
— thematic vowel in 125, 129, 130, 138, - with predicate adjectives 237 
139, 144, 145 Word spacing see Orthography word 
- valence see Valence spacing 
Vocabulary see Lexicon Writing system see Thaana 
Vocative nouns 72, 74 Written Dhivehi 2, 9, 14, 30, 48, 63, 142, 
Vowel fronting 170, 176, 179, 239, 262, 282, 
- in IN-verbs 128 286, 287 


- in pasttense 142 


